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THE PET OF THE CONSULATE. 

CHAPTER I. 

EMMA GOES TO SIFT. 

KFTER her visitors' departure, Milly 
sent for Emma, and asked her 
whether she had heard of the 
slander got up concerning her master and 
mistress. 

The maid repHed, straightforwardly enough, 
that the constable had heard It discussed in a 
grog-shop by the captain of the Wt/d Darrell 
and the Hakodadi butcher. 

' Merciful heaven !' ejaculated Mrs. Urqhart, 
clasping her hands and bursting into tears, 
' To think that my husband's honoured name 
should be the theme of vulgar gossip in a liquor- 
store !' 

She forgot that half-an-hour previously she 
had declared she did not care a stra-w iov \>^e. 
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opinion of such contemptible creatures. Emma^ 
alarmed lest her agitation should occasion a 
relapse, exerted herself to pacify and tranquillise 
her, assuring her that no one would believe 
such ridiculous stuff, and that everybody knew 
that she and Mr. Urqhart doated on each 
other. 

*Tell rfie exactly what the constable told 
you/ said Milly. * I wish to hear if his account 
tallies with that of Mrs. Price.' 

She found that it did so precisely. 

* Now tell me, Emma, on your honour, if you 
mentioned the Californian letter to anyone.' 

* Yes, ma'am,' replied the maid, promptly ; ' I 
told the doctor — that is, Mr. Ellersly, about it. 
The doctor said that your nerves must have 
sustained some very violent shock, and he 
asked if you had received any bad news lately. 
I said you had received a letter the day 
before from San Francisco ; but of course I 
didn't know anything about the contents, though 
I didn't think it could have brought bad news, 
because I had seen master reading it that 
morning, and if it had accounted in any way for 
your illness, he would have said something 
about it himself to the doctor.' 

* You said all this to Mr. Ellersly ?' 

* Yes, ma'am.' 

* Was anyone else present besides the doctor T 

* The consul was there, ma'am.' 
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* And you also mentioned the circumstance to 
the constable, no doubt ?' 

* Yes, ma'am ; but I didn't mean to make 
mischief. I didn't think there was anything 
particular in the matter.' 

' I am not blaming you, Emma. I am per- 
suaded that you would not voluntarily harm 
me. But I am resolved to unravel the mystery 
of this calumny. I have gathered this much, 
that the arrival of that precious letter was known 
to the Russian doctor and an American sawyer.* 

* And all of us here,' observed Emma, * besides 
the Prices, and all those people who belonged to 
the steamer that brought it.' 

* None of whom count,' replied Milly. * It 
rests between the doctor and the sawyer.' 

' Surely, ma'am, you don't suppose that the 
doctor, who's been so good and kind and atten- 
tive to you, would try to injure your character !* 
said Emma. 

* Certainly not! Nor do I suppose it of the 
sawyer. I only suppose that from one of these 
two, either directly or indirectly, those Bob- 
tailed Nags have obtained the foundation of 
their atrocious scandal. I shall commence my 
investigations at Mrs. Whiteston's.' 

* I wouldn't bother about investigating at all, 
ma'am. It isn't worth while.' 

* Not worth while to clear my husband from 
one of the foulest imputations that could b^ VaJA 

24 — 2 
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to the charge of a man ?* cried Mrs. Urqhart, 
indignantly. * You talk like an idiot, Emma. 
Suppose you were married, and loved your 
husband with all your heart, would you let him 
be slandered with impunity ?' 

* rd scratch some eyes out first, ma'am 1' was 
the emphatic rejoinder. 

* Very well, then, imagine yourself in my 
place.' 

* But if you are bent upon sifting the matter, 
ma*am, why don t you ask the consul to do it 
for you ?* 

* The consul !* cried Milly, a crimson blush 
dyeing her pale face. * I would not speak to 
him on the subject on any consideration. 
Remember one part of the story implicated 
him. I do not wish him to know that I have 
heard anything of the affair. You have not told 
him, I hope ?* 

* No, ma'am.* 

* Nor the constable T 

* I have not seen either of them since Mrs. 
Price entered the Consulate.' 

* So much the better. Then mind you don't 
mention a word of the matter to either one or 
the other. Promise me you will not.' 

' Of course not, ma'am. I promise you faith- 
fully. But how will you manage, ma'am, to 
find out anything without anybody to help 
you "i' 
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' You shall help me, Emma. We must think 
of some excuse to send you to Mrs. Whiteston's.* 

* And what am I to do, ma*am }' 

* Contrive to lead up to the story of the 

scandal, and repeat what the constable said he 

had heard in Porter's store. But do not let 

Mrs. Whiteston know that it has reached my 

ears. She would have related the whole story 

to me herself this morning, I dare say ; only I 

flew in a passion at the outset, and frightened 

her into dropping the subject. But had I 

suspected that it was so serious, I should have 

insisted on hearing the whole. She said that 

she had heard my husband had gone off in 

consequence of a quarrel between us ; but I 

imagined that it was a mere supposition on her 

part, put forth in order to draw me out, and 

discover where and for what he had gone. 

Mind you do not stop her eloquence by any 

burst of virtuous indignation. Whatever you 

may hear, take it calmly, or we shall foil our 

own plans.' 

' But suppose Mrs. Whiteston takes it into 
her head that Ive come to pump her, and de- 
clines to be pumped }' 

* She won't do that. I believe she could no 
more resist the chance of a good gossip with 
you, than she could go out without her rouge; 
However, we'll prove it.' 

Next vciormng Emma was driven over to \\\e 
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saw-mills by the constable. The result of 
the visit proved the correctness of Milly's 
judgment. The maid returned full of informa- 
tion. It appeared that the principal but inno- 
cent cause of all the mischief had been little 
Olga! 

The day after the surprise-party, one of the 
gentlemen attached to the Russian Consulate, 
having occasion to drive over to the mills, took 
Olga with him ; and while he was engaged with 
the master of the establishment, she remained 
with the mistress. Mrs. Whiteston was enter- 
taining at the time the wife of her husband^s 
skipper. 

Olga, having just come from the Russian 
Consulate, was naturally supposed to know 
something of the condition of Mrs. Urqhart. 
In reply to their inquiries, she informed them 
that Milly had been seized with brain-fever, 
which the doctor attributed to over-excitement, 
produced by some violent shock to the patient's 
nervous system, which facts the girl had gleaned 
from a conversation between the doctor and the 
priest, which she had accidentally overheard 
that morning. With a girlish ambition to make 
herself appear important, she related all she had 
heard. 

. Rattling on in her broken English, and 
scarcely knowing what she said, the imprudent 
creature mentioned having heard the doctor say 
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something about a letter which Mrs. Urqhart 
had received from California, and that Mr. 
Urqhart had read it. It was evident that she 
had only caught fragments of the discourse ; 
but to have admitted this would have been to 
diminish her importance. While she was speak- 
ing, Mrs. Whiteston, who had been looking out 
of a window facing the harbour, remarked that 
the Scylla was under weigh, upon which little 
Olga felt herself called upon to disclose the 
extraordinary fact that Mr. Urqhart was on 
board her. The skipper's wife immediately 
suggested that Mrs. Urqharfs illness must be 
the result of some violent altercation between 
herself and her husband, who had evidently got 
hold of some compromising letter from a former 
lover. He had probably knocked her down in 
his anger, and split her head open ; and it was 
as clear as the sun at noon that he had aban- 
doned her in his fury ; for what man . would 
leave a dying wife, to whom he had only been 
married a couple of months, if he had not dis- 
covered something very dreadful about her ? 
Mrs. Whiteston took up the cudgels, so to 
say, for the young couple, and defended them 
valiantly, reprimanding the slanderer in no mild 
terms for her sweeping accusations. 

The Bobtailed Nag sailed for China the next 
day. On arriving at Shanghai, the captain and 
his wife went to dine at the Astor House HoX.^^ 
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and there they encountered the captain of the 
Wild Darr ell and his wife, who were old friends 
of theirs. 

The Wild Darrell, being bound for Hako- 
dadi, whence the Bobtailed Nag had just come, 
the two couples naturally fell into conversation 
concerning that port and its foreign inhabitants, 
and, among other equally choice tit-bits of 
scandal of recent date, the Wild Darrells 
learned that *there'd been a fine row at the 
British Consulate. Young Urqhart had caught 
his wife out in an intrigue with the consul, and 
had also discovered that she was in clandestine 
correspondence with some man in California. 
He*d gone into a violent passion, had beaten 
Mrs. Urqhart black and blue, knocked her 
down, Split her head open, and then left her, 
at a moment's notice, dying under an attack of 
brain-fever, caused by his violence !' 

Thus, upon the slight foundation of a child's 
prattle, was constructed a shameful and revolting 
scandal, which was destined to circulate through- 
out the whole of China and Japan ! Do not 
imagine, reader, that the circumstance is ex- 
aggerated. If you happen to be living in the 
East, in settlement, station or colony, or if you 
have ever lived there, you will admit that the 
picture is not overdrawn. 

Ah, God ! how many blighted lives, and 
broken hearts, and desolated hearths may be 
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traced to sources equally trivial 1 When we 
reflect that a few thoughtlessly uttered words 
may suffice to blast an innocent woman's fame, 
or an honourable man's career, how careful 
ought we to be in pronouncing our opinions on 
the actions of our fellow-creatures ! 





CHAPTER ir. 

DANGEROUSLY SAFE. 

5 N any difficulty, in any sorrow, turn 
to me. Trust to me^no one else.' 
Such were almost the last words 
of Noel Urqhart on parting with his daughter- 
in-law at Hong Kong ; and in the bitterness 
of her indignation and distress at the base 
calumnies of which she and her husband had 
become the victims, feeling her own impotence 
to cope with the evil, she recalled to mind, and 
resolved to act upon, that farewell injunction. 
She had already written to her father-in-law 
since her convalescence, and Wyn had written 
to him several times during her illness, so that 
he was in possession of the facts of her accident 
and subsequent sickness, and his son's departure 
in the Scylla for parts unknown. 

She now sent him a full account of the scandal 
which had reached her ears, and the discoveries 
she had made in connection with it, begging 
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him to advise her how to act, in order to dis- 
prove the scurrilous stories which were, in all 
probability, circulating throughout the treaty- 
ports. Her letter was conveyed as far as 
Shanghai by a Russian man-of-war, which was 
fortunately leaving Hakodadi for China about 
this time, and was despatched thence by the 
ordinary mail-steamer to Hong Kong. 

The abominable reports, however, concerning 
his children reached Mr. Urqhart some days 
previously to Milly's letter, and he had at once 
written off to her in the greatest anxiety, 
demanding an explanation of the shameful and 
extraordinary rumours : his anger and mortifi- 
cation at hearing such, in connection with 
persons so near and dear to him, may be 
readily imagined. Allowing a wide margin for 
exaggeration, still he fancied there might just 
possibly be a grain of truth in the bushel of 
falsehood ; and even that grain would have been 
a bitter morsel for his proud stomach to digest. 
The assertion that Francis had left his wife in 
consequence of a quarrel he knew to be false, 
having received information from Sir Cecil to 
the effect that his son had been promoted, and 
sent on a political mission in H.M.S. Scylla ; 
moreover, the letters which had already reached 
him from Milly and Wyn contained nothing 
which in the slightest degree suggested the 
idea of anything v^rong between. t\v^ ^owTvg^ 
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couple. Nevertheless, his relief on receiving 
her statement of the case was intense, though 
it did not diminish the difficulty of dealing with 
the odious business. 

His first care was to take measures for con- 
tradicting, in his own immediate circle, the 
disgraceful reports. His friends, sharing his 
indignation, strongly counselled him to bring 
an action of libel against the inventors of the 
calumnies ; but Mr. Urqhart, upon reflection, 
came to the conclusion that it would be wiser to 
settle the affair, if possible, without resorting to 
legal measures. He wrote to the Judge of the 
Supreme Court at Shanghai, who was an old 
and valued friend of his, acquainting him with 
all the particulars, and enclosing Milly's letter 
for his perusal. In the event of ^the Bobtailed 
Nag being still at Shanghai, Mr. Urqhart 
requested that the judge should exact from the 
captain a retractation of the libellous assertions, 
and a confession that the same were utterly 
without foundation, the said retractation and 
confession to be inserted in the China and Japan 
newspapers. In the event of the man's refusing 
this satisfaction, he was to be informed that 
legal proceedings were to be put in force against 
him, in which case he would inevitably lose his 
position, and, in all probability, incur a heavy 
fine and imprisonment. The schooner being 
stiJJ at Shanghai, the judge was able to comply 
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with Mr. Urqhart s wishes immediately on the 
receipt of his communication. The- satisfaction 
demanded was easily obtained from the terrified 
skipper, who had little expected to find himself 
in such a scrape in consequence of his wife s 
silly tattle, and was willing to eat any amount 
of dirt rather than lose his berth, with the pros- 
pect of passing some months in Shanghai gaol. 

He did not forget to pour forth the vials of 
his wrath on his better-half, who was, in fact, 
the principal culprit, telling her that through 
her confounded tongue he had been called to 
account before the * Supreme Judge ' ! 

Meantime Mr. Urqhart had written to Milly, 
informing her of what he had done, and recom- 
mending her to keep quiet, and not to move 
another inch in the affair. 

* Leave the dirty work to me, my dear,' he 
said. * You have already suffered enough 
annoyance in this matter, and have done well 
in transferring the settlement of it to me. I 
am more sorry than I can express that such an 
extremely disagreeable occurrence should have 
marked the outset of your married life. We 
may successfully contradict scandal, and, secure 
in the consciousness of our own innocence, defy 
our slanderers ; but some of the dirt will stick 
to us, in spite of all our efforts to shake it off; 
and, after such imputations as those under 
which you and Francis have lain, sociely \s ^.^V 
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to keep its eye upon you a trifle too vigilantly, 
and also to misconstrue even your most inno- 
cent actions. Therefore I warn you to be on 
your guard more than ever, and endeavour by 
every means in your power to keep clear of 
such aspersions in future, as such scurrilous 
gossip might have the most damning influence, 
not only on your own reputation, but on your 
husband s professional career. 

* I have already observed in a former letter 
how much I disapprove of, and lament, your 
present deplorable and, indeed, dangerous 
position. I do not wish for a moment to 
insinuate that Wyn is not a loyal and good 
fellow, and I am convinced that he would be 
incapable of betraying the trust reposed in him ; 
but the majority of those people by whom you 
are surrounded, and whom, from your descrip- 
tions, I am led to infer are certainly not dis- 
tinguished by any of those characteristics which 
mark the caste of Vere de Vere, will never give 
him credit for those exalted instincts of honour 
which we so perfectly understand, but which 
their low grovelling minds are not formed to 
conceive or comprehend. We know that a man 
of Wyn*s stamp, though capable of hunting 
down and destroying a lioness in fair pursuit, 
would shrink with disgust at the idea of harming 
the same, if placed at his mercy chained or in a 
cage. 
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* But do you suppose your Hakodadians (with 
two or three exceptions) could grasp this idea ? 
He also has been the mark for too many foul 
shafts, not altogether unmerited ; and in his 
case a considerable quantity of dirt has stuck, 
which is apt to rub off if brought in contact 
with a white dove like my pretty Milly. 

' The British Consulate is your home, and 
there you must stay ; and naturally you must 
associate with the gentlemen belonging to it ; 
but be seen in public as little with Punch Wyn 
as is possible, in conformity with the courtesy 
and consideration due to him as your husband's 
superior. 

* Naturally, Francis is compelled to. obey 
orders, or to resign his post ; and the service 
will, no doubt, frequently necessitate these 
separations. I am sorry for you, my poor 
child : I pity you from the bottom of my heart ; 
but the evil is irremediable. The most I could 
do for you would be to exert my influence to 
get your husband transferred to another port, 
where you would be in civilised and decent 
society. But there is one powerful reason for 
your not desiring a removal to Yokohama, at 
any rate so soon after your marriage ; and at 
the other minor ports I doubt if you would be 
better off than where you are. My principal 
fear for you is that, with your naturally vivacious 
disposition, you may, in your ignorance o^ \)s\^ 
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world, be led into the commission of acts which, 
innocent in themselves, may have a questionable 
appearance in the eyes of the evil-minded 
persons by whom you are surrounded. I there- 
fore again recommend you the utmost prudence. 

* Forgive me if I am tiresome, and if I appear 
over-punctilious. Some day, perhaps, I may 
tell you what sad experiences in my own life 
prompt this intense anxiety on your account. I 
would not have the reputation of my son's wife 
even breathed upon, if I could prevent it only at 
the cost of my life !* 

Milly had not said a word to Wyn on the 
painful subject of the scandal, nor he to her. 
Each knew that the other was aware of the 
revolting circumstance ; but, from motives of 
delicacy, neither referred to it. Ellersly also 
refrained from alluding to it. 

Wyn had privately determined that, on the 
return of the Bobtailed Nag, he would exact 
from the skipper and his wife a public retracta- 
tion and apology. As we have seen, however, 
this resolution had been forestalled ; and the 
next vessels from the south brought proofs of 
the settlement of the affair in the columns of 
various newspapers. 

Mrs. Urqhart's health was now comparatively 
restored, though she still remained very fragile. 
Whenever the weather permitted, in obedience 
to the doctor s orders, she drove out. In her 
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excursions she was always accompanied by the 
consul, who was never so happy as when he 
found himself rushing along over the snowy 
plains, behind a spirited horse, with that pretty 
little cloaked and hooded figure nestling in a 
mass of soft skins and cushions at his side. It 
was on her return from one of these delicious 
drives that she received the letter from which I 
have given the foregoing extract, together 
with two others from Mr. Urqhart, which, in 
consequence of there having been no recent 
communication with Hakodadi, had been con- 
siderably delayed. These letters set this 
terribly foolish but intrinsically innocent girl 
reflecting whether her drives with Punch Wyn 
did not come under the category of those 
actions which, as her father-in-law hinted, 
though harmless in themselves, might assume 
an unfavourable appearance in the sight of the 
Hakodadi scandalmongers. Now she came to 
think of it, whenever they had happened to 
encounter any of the ladies in their excursions, 
the latter had regarded her in a very peculiar 
manner ; and Mrs. Price especially had several 
times wished her a *good time' with an emphasis 
that the occasion hardly required. On meeting 
her at dinner, Wyn was disagreeably struck by 
a strange and unnatural stiffness in her manner, 
so different from the graceful ease and spon- 
taneous gaiety of the bright little creature, ^torcv 
VOL. w. 25 
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whom he had parted an hour previously. She 
seemed sad and preoccupied, on perceiving 
which the gentlemen inquired anxiously after 
Mr. Urqhart, and received the intelligence that 
he was quite well. Nevertheless, they both 
attributed her unusual depression and embar- 
rassed manner to the letter from Canton ; though, 
far from suspecting the truth, they concluded it 
had reference to the recent scandal. 

So conscientiously certain was Wyn of never 
having been guilty of the slightest approach to 
undue familiarity with the lady left under his 
protection, that he was not likely to guess the 
true cause of her altered demeanour, which, 
nevertheless, pained him exceedingly ; the more 
so, because the considerations which had hitherto 
chained his tongue prevented him from seeking to 
satisfy himself as to the cause. It never entered 
into his head to imagine that Noel Urqhart 
could have given her an unfavourable impres- 
sion of his character, as he and the gentleman 
in question were the best of friends. Besides, 
the worst that could possibly be said of him 
had already been said, and with the most 
atrocious exaggerations ; and Punch Wyn had 
seen that Milly's opinion of him had not suffered 
one jot in consequence. So he consoled him- 
self with the reflection that the change in her 
behaviour was merely the effect of some passing 
annoyance, which by the morrow would have 
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spent itself. After dinner, instead of remaining 
an hour or two in the common drawing-room, 
as was her wont, Milly, excusing herself on the 
score of a headache, withdrew to her own apart- 
ments, where she occupied the remainder of the 
evening and the greater part of the night in 
weighing the contents of her father-in-law's 
epistle, and studying how she ought to act in 
the extremely difficult position in which she 
found herself. She knew that her husband's 
confidence in Wyn was unbounded, and she 
was equally persuaded that it was not mis- 
placed. Still, when her reason was appealed 
to, she could not gainsay the justice of Noel 
Urqhart's observation, that, however really 
loyal and honourable might be the ex-guards- 
man's sentiments in regard to herself, his former 
life had rendered him such a conspicuous mark 
for the malicious observations of their neigh- 
bours, that their really harmless intercourse 
could scarcely escape being unfavourably criti- 
cised. As long as this suggestion came only 
from Mrs. Price, she had been inclined to 
ridicule and defy it ; but when the same idea 
' was presented to her by a man whom she not 
only loved and revered, but whom she looked 
upon as an oracle of wisdom, she was con- 
strained to allow that it was not such a chimera> 
as she would fain have believed it. 

But how was she to act in order to catt^ omX. 

25—2 
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the suggestions of her father-in-law without 
wounding the sensibility of the kind-hearted 
man who had so unselfishly and exclusively 
devoted himself to her during the past month, 
to the extent even of never stirring from the 
Consulate, unless to take her for a drive, for 
fear that some evil should befall her when he 
was not by to shield her ? How she longed for 
her husband's return to relieve her from the 
responsibility of acting for herself ! 

* If I snub poor Punchy Francis will certainly 
be angry,' she said to herself; *and if I dofit 
snub him, Mr. Urqhart will be angry. Then, 
come si fa ? The doctor says I must have air 
and exercise. I cannot go out driving alone, 
or attended by my maid, for several reasons. 
We are not in England or the States, where 
emancipated females can go out sleighing and 
driving, riding and walking, like Queen Eliza- 
beth, " in maiden meditation, fancy free." The 
dogs alone would soon put a stopper on our 
meditations, I fancy ! Or a two-sworded mal- 
content might dispute the path with us, and 
slice our heads off as he trotted past just to 
show his dexterity, as they do sometimes on an 
inoffensive calf or its mild-eyed mother. I 
cannot ask some other man to accompany me : 
it would be an insult to Wyn. If I discontinue 
my drives, the doctor will insist on an explana- 
tion. I cannot plead illness or laziness ; for he 
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knows I am neither sick nor idle. Oh ! why 
doesn't Francis come back ? Oh ! my darling, 
my darling! how weary I am of this cruelly- 
long separation !' 

And in the midst of a train of fond thoughts 
and sweet anticipations, conjured up by this 
reference to her husband, the young wife lost 
sight of the perplexing problem which had tor- 
mented her brain for so many hours, and 
gradually fell asleep. 

On awaking the next morning, she was 
sensible of a great change in the weather. A 
sudden thaw had set in, and Emma informed 
her that she had overheard the consul telling 
Mr. Ellersly that he feared the sleighing was 
over for that season. 

* What shall we do to amuse ourselves while 
this filthy weather lasts ?' observed Wyn, as 
they sat at tiffin. * Hakodadi roads are a 
caution when a thaw sets in. Riding, driving, 
and walking are out of the question for a lady. 
You must resign yourself to the prospect of 
remaining a prisoner for some time, Mrs. 
Urqhart, unless you care to be trotted about in 
a norimon.' 

* You shall teach me to play billiards,' cried 
Milly, delighted at having found an antidote to 
entiMi. 

Captain Wyn was in raptures at the proposi- 
tion. 
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* An excellent idea !' he exclaimed. * We 
will begin our lessons to-day/ 

But no sooner were the words out of Milly's 
lips, than she began to have misgivings on the 
subject ; not on account of the propriety of 
learning to play at billiards, because Francis 
had expressed a wish that she should learn, and 
had proposed teaching her himself. It was one 
of the few pastimes in which he took an interest, 
and he had frequently suggested to his wife 
that it would be an agreeable amusement for 
them when the weather prevented them from 
going out. But on recalling to mind the im- 
pressive injunctions of her father-in-law, Milly 
was half afraid of having made a false step. 
She could not draw back, however, without 
alleging some plausible motive, and, not finding 
one, she accepted the situation ; laying the 
flattering unction to her soul that, at any rate, 
it would not involve her being * seen in public * 
with the terrible ex-guardsman. 

The lessons were duly commenced that after- 
noon. Milly enjoyed the novelty exceedingly ; 
her merry laughter, ringing out unchecked in 
all its musical force, and her happy little face, 
blooming with eagerness and exercise, gladdened 
her instructor s heart. He found billiard-playing 
with Mrs. Urqhart even more agreeable than 
sleighing. 




CHAPTER III. 



^T must not be supposed that because 
Milly was not continually moping 
and crying, she did not feel her hus- 
band's absence, and ardently desire his return. 
Nor was she free from very painful apprehen- 
sions and misgivings on his account, which were 
greatly augmented by the mystery in which the 
expedition was enveloped, and the uncertainty 
of his return. But she was not the kind of 
woman to make a parade of her feelings ; she 
was not egotistical enough to damp the spirits 
and mar the enjoyment of those around her by 
a selfish indulgence of her sorrow. She re- 
served her sighs and tears for her own private 
gratification ; but scarcely a night passed that 
she did not offer up these tributes of her 
youthful love to the memory of its absent 
object, and she would occupy herself^ for hours 
at a time in trying to fancy, Vike CVe-o^^Vxa^ 
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where he was, what he was doing, and if he 
were thinking of her. 

The tide of every-day life at the Consulate 
now flowed on tranquilly enough. Mrs. Urqhart 
continued her billiard lessons, and proved her- 
self an apt pupil, while hfer instructor found his 
heart growing more and more entangled in the 
meshes of her fascinations, and the hours that 
were not spent in her presence less and less 
supportable. But he struggled against his un- 
happy passion so successfully, as far as externals 
went, that, as it increased, his manner grew 
colder, and he became so reticent that the un- 
suspecting girl imagined he was weary of his 
charge, and that her company bored him. Act- 
ing upon this notion, she affected a longing for 
society, and several times a week some half- 
dozen guests were invited to dine and spend 
the evening at the British Consulate. She also 
suddenly evinced an unwonted inclination to 
pay and receive visits in the limited circle of 
the foreign lady-residents. Wyn, fancying on 
his part that she was tired of his society, 
encouraged these caprices to the fullest extent, 
and sometimes a little dance was got up ; but at 
Mrs. Urqhart's special request, it never took 
the form of a bond-fide party, nor would she 
consent to attend such elsewhere. 

Her favourite and most frequent visitors, 
those whom she received with real pleasure, and 
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detained as long as possible, were Fanny and 
Stephen Price, and the young Russian girl who 
had unconsciously worked her so much mis- 
chief, but whom she had willingly and entirely 
forgiven her involuntary fault : at Milly's earnest 
request, also, the child had been let off with only 
a mild reprimand, and a salutary lecture from 
the gentle priest. 

Among other indoor amusements, the Con- 
sulate possessed a set of implements for 
parlour-croquet, and the young people diverted 
themselves for hours in the dining-room with 
this innocent game, merry and boisterous as so 
many children ; in fact, the real child of the party, 
Fanny Price, was generally the most sedate. 

In this way passed the second month of 
Francis's absence, and the roads had now 
become practicable for riding ; but Milly always 
contrived in some way to avoid a tHe-d-tHe 
excursion with her once indispensable cavalier : 
she generally arranged for Stephen and Fanny 
to accompany them, and sometimes managed to 
include Ellersly in the party. 

The Scylla had been absent a few days over 
two months, and Milly's anxiety had increased 
to such a pitch that she found it difficult to 
entirely suppress some outward signs of it, when 
one day a terrific storm broke over Hakodadi, 
which raged with inconceivable fury for many 
hours. The trio were alone at dlrvTvet \)cv'aX 
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evening, and the unmistakable anguish visible 
in ^ Mrs. Urqhart*s blanched and terrified face, 
and the audible quiver in her voice, excited in 
the hearts of her companions the liveliest sym- 
pathy and compassion. They exerted them- 
selves to the utmost to reassure and comfort 
her ; but at every furious blast which shook the 
building she shuddered, and clasped her hands 
involuntarily, while tears forced themselves to 
her eyes. 

* Do not agitate yourself, dear Mrs. Urqhart,* 
said the interpreter kindly ; * your husband is 
safe enough, even if the Scylla happen to be 
within range of the tempest, which is doubtful. 
It would take a good deal more than such a 
gale as this to damage a stout iron-clad.' 

* You have been in much more violent storms 
yourself, from your description,' said Wyn, *and 
you said you were not at all alarmed. That 
awful typhoon, for instance, in the China Sea T 

* But Francis and I were together ^ said the 
young wife simply. ' At the worst, we should 
have been drowned together, which would not 
have been so dreadful a fate as — as — for one to 
survive !* 

The consul's hand trembled as he raised a 
glass of sherry to his lips, and some wild 
thought sent to his face a burning blush, then 
left it strangely white. Ellersly, who was 
narrowly watching him, noted these signs. 
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* Francis is all right/ cried Wyn, speaking at 
random, and in a singularly excited manner. 
* Francis will soon be back among us safe and 
sound, with a long lease of life before him. He 
is fifteen years younger than I am. EUersly, 
pass the wine. Mrs. Urqhart, allow me to 
fill your glass. Your husband's health !' 

At this juncture, above the fury of the 
elements, was distinctly heard the booming of a 
cannon, not that of the fort, but the far louder 
report of a man-of-war's gun. All three started 
instantaneously to their feet, and stared speech- 
less in each other's faces, while the report was 
repeated several times in rapid succession. 
Suddenly Milly pressed her hand to her heart, 
uttering a little broken cry, and fell fainting 
into Wyn s arms, who, seeing her totter back- 
wards, sprang to her side in time to prevent her 
falling to the floor. 

* Run for Mrs. Urqhart's maid,* cried EUersly 
to the constable, who, on hearing the reports, 
had hastened to the dining-room. * It's the 
ScyllUy continued the interpreter, coolly sprink- 
ling the girl's face with the contents of the 
water-bottle, while his colleague gazed at her in 
frightened bewilderment. * It's nothing,' he 
added, in reference to Milly. * She's only 
fainting. I've seen my sisters fainting scores of 
times. Lay her on the sofa, Wyn.' 

While he was speaking, the constable te- 
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turned with Emma, and while the latter attended 
to her mistress, the former received instructions 
to go and ascertain the whereabouts of the 
vessel, and her probable movements. 

* She's anchored outside till the storm's sub- 
sided, no doubt,' continued the consul, as Sammy- 
left the room. 

* Were they signals of distress ?' was Milly s 
anxious inquiry, as soon as she was able to speak. 

* O God !' she ejaculated, in an access of 
terror, * have they arrived so far to be wrecked 
in sight of port ?' 

* Not a bit of it !' cried Ellersly cheerily. 

* The guns were a delicate little compliment 
from Captain Courtenay to yourself (incorrigible 
old flirt !), to let you know your husband is near 
and all right. Francis will be at home, perhaps, 
in a couple of hours, if the storm subsides.' 

Milly, accompanied by Emma, now retired to 
her own rooms, Wyn promising to send her 
information concerning the man-of-war imme- 
diately on obtaining it. The gentlemen 
imagined that she retired thus prematurely on 
account of her agitation and indisposition ; but 
they were mistaken. Her object in desiring to 
go to her own apartment was to ascertain if she 
could possibly obtain a sight of that vessel, in 
which were centred every thought, every fond 
impulse of her beating heart. In vain Emma 
remonstrated against her rashness and impru- 
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dence, in exposing herself to the night air and 
the fury of the tempest. Mrs. Urqhart wrapped 
herself in a warm shawl, threw on her hood, and 
betook herself, with the glasses, to the veranda, 
whither the maid, having enveloped her own 
person in a waterproof, grumblingly followed 
her. But after straining her eyes in vain for 
quite ten minutes, Milly was compelled to give 
up the idea as hopeless. In the harbour itself, 
looming dimly against the angry sky, a forest of 
straining masts, pitching and tossing in the 
wildest confusion, was all she could make out : 
beyond them all was chaos. 

Shivering with cold, she returned to the fire- 
side, to await, with what patience she could, the 
issue of events. At last a tap at the door 
announced Punch Wyn, who came to tell her 
that the Scylla was at anchor under the lea of 
the headland, and would probably come into 
port as soon as the storm had abated. 

* But as it may last some hours longer, I 
should advise you to go to bed,' he added. 
* The constable has stationed one of our men 
on the look-out at the fort, with orders to come 
and apprise us when the vessel weighs anchor, 
and Ellersly and I will go down to the hatoba 
to meet your husband.' 

* Thank you so much, dear Captain Wyn ! I 
can never thank you half enough for all you 
have done for me/ cried the girl, her ^-^^^ 
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glistening with tears. She impulsively seized 
his hand, and pressed it warmly between her 
own. 

' I have been of very little use to you,' he 
replied humbly. * It is not much that a man 
can do for a lady in Hakodadi. Now your 
natural protector is at hand, and I resign my 
post. Good-night, Mrs. Urqhart.' And, press- 
ing her hand hard, he left the room. 

* Yes ; it is not much that a man can do in 
Hakodadi,' he repeated mechanically, as he 
paced gloomily to and fro in the veranda, 
gazing vacantly at the tempest-driven clouds. 
* Yet,' he added, quoting some lines from Swin- 
burne : 

* " There will no man do for your sake, I think, 

What I would have done for the least word said. 
I had wrung life dry for your lips to drink. 
Broken it up for your daily bread !'' ' 

Above, in her pretty nest, the woman he was 
thus insanely apostrophising, totally unconscious 
of the unhappy passion she had inspired, was 
waiting, with love-lit eyes and flushing cheeks, 
to welcome her husband. 

* Go to bed !' she exclaimed, as the door 
closed behind the consul. * No, I will wait up 
for my dear boy, if I have to wait till to-morrow 
morning.' 

Having changed her dinner-dress for a dainty 
pink wrapper, trimmed with soft white fur, and 
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her wig for one of the natty little caps which 
Emma had made for her, Milly dismissed the 
latter, and commenced her vigil, in company 
only with her own sweet loving thoughts. 

But she could not sit still for five minutes 
consecutively. Now she paced up and down 
the room, now she ran to contemplate herself in 
the cheval-glass, and wonder if Francis would 
find her less pretty than formerly ; then she 
ventured to put her head out of one of the 
glass doors to see if the storm showed signs of 
subsiding. About midnight it abated con- 
siderably, and toward one o'clock the constable 
came to tell her that the Scylla was rounding 
the fort, and that the consul and interpreter 
were gone down to the hatoba. 

How slowly passed the next hour to the 
impatient young wife ! How she strained her 
ears to listen for the least sound in the deserted 
lane up which they would pass ! Finally a 
welcome commotion outside made itself heard ; 
and, looking out, she saw a confusion of waving 
lanterns, the royal arms on which proclaimed 
they belonged to the British Consulate, and, 
among the crowd of dark faces belonging to 
the servants, the tutor, and some attendant 
yaconins, she distinguished the three well- 
known visages of Wyn, Ellersly, and Francis. 

Her breath came in short quick gasps ; she 
felt faint with excess of joy, and was comijell^d 
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to hold by a chair to steady herself. At last 
came the sound for which she had listened with 
every sense strained to the utmost — the light 
familiar footstep on the staircase. The door 
opened, and the young husband and wife were 
reunited in a long, passionate embrace. 

*At last, my darling! at last!' murmured 
Francis, with a half sob. * God be thanked 
that I find you well ! Ah ! if you only knew 
how I have suffered !* 

Milly could not speak ; she could only strain 
him closer and closer to her beating heart in a 
wild ecstasy of mingled joy and pain. 

* I was afraid to look in their faces,' con- 
tinued Francis, * as the cutter made the hatoba, 
till dear old Punch shouted to me that all was 
well. My precious little wife I Let me look at 
you.' He drew her to the light. * You are 
thinner, but more beautiful than ever, at least 
in my eyes.' 

* But they cut off my hair,' said Milly, with a 
piteous smile. * Look ! it is short like a baby's. 
I wear a wig. Think of that, Francis 1' 

* I know all about it, pet. Wyn told me 
coming along.' 

* And you won't love me less because ' 

He stopped her mouth with a kiss. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



THE URQHARTS GO TO YOKOHAMA. 



jRANCISwas furious on hearing the 
story of the scandal, and vowed all 
kinds of dire vengeance against the 
skipper of the Bobfailed Nag. 

On reading that portion of his father's letter 
relating to Captain Wyn, he exclaimed : 

' " Give a dog a bad name and hang him !" is 
a true saying. I am surprised that my dad, who 
is so unprejudiced and keen-witted, should help 
to swell the chorus against poor Punch. I am 
sure, dear, you will have found him a true 
gentleman in every sense of the word.' 

'Yes, indeed,' responded Milly. 'He has 
behaved in the most noble and disinterested 
manner; denyinghimself all his usual recreations 
to shut himself up here with me. I have felt 
quite grieved when I have thought how dread- 
fully he must have been bored all this time.' 

VOL. 11. 26 
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* I will not admit that, darling,' returned 
Francis gallantly. * What man could feel bored, 
I should like to know, in the society of my little 
wife ?' 

* He has taught me to play billiards,' pro- 
ceeded Milly ingenuously ; * and I am quite 
aufait at the game now. You will see.' 

* Jolly,' observed Francis approvingly. * And 
now,' he added, after a pause, * I've an import- 
ant piece of news for you. I did not tell you it 
last night, because I was afraid it would prevent 
your sleeping. First of all, are you inclined for a 
short sea-voyage ? or have you had enough of it Y 

* I am inclined for anything, and to go any- 
where, provided you are with me, dear Francis,' 
was the reply. 

* Then you will come with me to Yokohama,' 
he said. 

Milly turned pale. 

* To Yokohama ?' she faltered. 

* Yes, dearest. / must go in any case. Such 
is the chiefs order. But I have permission to 
take my wife with me this time.' 

* But, Francis dear, have you forgotten ' 

* I know what you would say,' he said hastily, 
seeing her embarrassment. You must shake 
off your nervousness on that subject, darling. 
You mtist meet him sooner or later ; and it is 
as well to get it over and done with at the out- 
set. Such a favourable opportunity of appearing 
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to advantage in the eyes of all those people 
who have presumed to criticise our conduct in 
the affair, is not to be lightly foregone. I am 
basking at present in the sunshine of the 
minister s favour, and we go to Yokohama in 
the character of his and her ladyship's guests. 
Protected by such important personages, the 
Yokohama dollar-grinders will not dare to 
animadvert upon our actions. You will see 
how they will kaow-taow to us now.' 

* Whatever you think best, must be so,' said 
Milly, with a docility worthy of an Oriental 
slave. * When do we start ?' 

* Within a few days. We make the journey 
in the Scylla' 

*And how long shall we remain at Yoko- 
hama }'* 

* That depends on circumstances. Perhaps 
only a few days, perhaps several weeks.' 

* And you will take me to Yedo, dear, will 
you not ?' cried Milly, as usual, quickly finding 
out the brighter side of the medal, and making 
up her mind that, since she was obliged to go 
to Yokohama, she would get as much entertain- 
ment out of the trip as possible. * And we'll 
visit Daibutz, and the Tombs of the Tycoons, 
and the Hama Goten, and ' 

'Gently, gently, little wifey,' interrupted 
Francis, smiling at her eagerness. * I will 
show you the lions of Yokohama and Yedo 
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with great pleasure, if my official duties will 
permit me ; but I am afraid my time will be 
very much occupied, and that, if you intend to 
do the thing so thoroughly, you will have to 
put yourself under the escort of some of the 
good-natured loafers of the settlement, who are 
never so happy as when called upon to perform 
the duties of ciceroni, especially to visitors of 
the gentler sex. You will also find plenty of 
ladies willing to accompany you on such excur- 
sions.* 

* And you will not be afraid to trust me on 
these excursions without you ?' asked Mrs. 
Urqhart, with a sudden pang ; for her husband's 
apparent readiness to resign her to the guardian- 
ship of other people aroused all her latent 
jealousy. 

* The settlement and its environs are not by 
any means so unsafe as formerly,* was the 
response. * One seldom hears of those atrocious 
outrages which at one time were so frequent. 
You would be provided with a sufficient escort, 
of course ; and in case of your needing their 
services, you would find a dozen cavaliers ready 
to defend you with their lives. Pretty women 
are at an awful premium in Japan.* 

*And — and — you would not h^— jealous? 
faltered the young wife, in a timid, mortified 
manner. 

* What ?' ejaculated Francis, in a tone which 
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made her tremble, and with the dark frown on 
his brow which she dreaded so much. * I do 
not understand you, dear. / jealous ? Of 
what ? Of whom ?* 

* Of me^ said Milly, with a little forced laugh. 
' Milly, my darling,' he replied very gravely, 

^ when I think I have cause to entertain such a 
sentiment concerning my wife, she will cease to 
he such r 

The tears started to Milly s eyes at the harsh 
rebuke — doubly harsh so soon after their fond 
reunion. Francis caught her to his breast, in a 
fit of remorse, and covered her face and neck 
with kisses. 

* What a cross beast I am !' he cried passion- 
ately. *You were only joking, of course. I 
ought to have known it. But somehow Tm 
not a fellow that can take jokes. Come, come, 
my sweet ! dry your pretty eyes, and let us go 
to tiffin. For Heaven's sake don't let Wyn 
and Ellersly see you've been crying !' 

Francis had informed his colleagues, on the 
previous night, of his intention to take his wife 
south, and this circumstance formed the principal 
topic of conversation at table. Wyn was looking 
very pale and haggard : he ate scarcely anything, 
and spoke very little. In reply to the anxious 
inquiries of the young couple, he said he had 
been kept awake all night with a bad headache. 
As for Ellersly, he made no pretetvce o^ vcv- 
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quiring into circumstances which he perfectly 
understood. 

The doctor strongly approved of the purposed 
voyage for Mrs. Urqhart, saying that it was 
exactly what he would have prescribed for her. 
Great was the astonishment of their neighbours, 
on learning that the Urqharts were going south 
together, at the invitation of Sir Cecil and Lady 
Milford. Francis took care, during the few 
days which intervened before their departure, to 
be seen as much with his wife as possible. 
They rode out every day, and paid all their 
farewell visits together. Poor Fanny Price 
wept copiously at parting with her dear friend ; 
who consoled her by telling her it would be a 
very short separation, and promising to bring 
her a gold lacquer cabinet from Yokohama, to 
keep her odds and ends of trinkets in. 

Wyn, who, together with Ellersly, accom- 
panied them to the frigate, contrived, with great 
exertion, to sustain an appearance of calmness ; 
but on bidding Mrs. Urqhart farewell, his voice 
trembled audibly, and a suspicious moisture 
glistened in his fine eyes. 

On returning ashore, he mounted a horse, 
which was waiting for him at the hatoba, and 
took his way to the cliff beyond the fort, whence 
he could keep the man-of-war in sight some 
time after she left the harbour. He felt utterly 
wretched and forlorn. The past few weeks had 
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been a new life for him. He had been so happy 
in secretly worshipping and openly serving 
his idol. Now the shrine was vacant, and * his 
occupation was gone.' The intensity of his 
misery was enhanced by the necessity for con- 
cealing it. And now behold our young bride 
and bridegroom basking in the bright spring 
sun of Yokohama, and in the genial warmth of 
Sir Cecil's and Lady Milford s kind hospitality. 

With a delicacy which might have been 
expected of them, neither she nor Sir Cecil 
made any allusion to the equivocal circum- 
stances attending the Urqharts' marriage ; and, 
as usual, Milly won her way to their hearts, in 
a manner which caused them to overlook the 
questionable action which had assuredly entitled 
her to the disapprobation of all right-minded 
persons. But there was no resisting the inex- 
pressible fascination which, when she chose to 
exert it, this strange girl exercised over those 
whom it was her wish to please. 

Francis's prophecy was fulfilled. During the 
first days of their sojourn at Yokohama, the 
British Legation was inundated by the foreign 
residents, who came to pay their respects to the 
new arrivals ; incited thereto, it must be con- 
fessed, as much by curiosity as by any other 
motive. Invitations poured in upon them from 
all directions. They heard casually, to their 
infinite relief, that Guy Arnold was absetvt {^orcv 
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the settlement, having accompanied some China 
friends on an excursion to Fusi-Yama. It was 
a welcome respite ; for, though neither would 
own to the humiliating fact, both dreaded, and 
were glad to put off, the inevitable meeting with 
that generous-hearted man whose happiness 
they had so cruelly destroyed. 

In regard to the society in the flourishing and 
important southern settlement, Milly soon dis- 
covered that, though there was an infinite deal 
more tinsel about the gingerbread, the substance 
it concealed was not much superior in quality to 
the unofarnished article as found in the northern 
port. With some few exceptions, the ladies, 
though a trifle more refined in their manners, 
were just as void in reality of consideration and 
delicacy in their intercourse with each other, as 
the two celebrities of Hakodadi. 

Mrs. Urqhart met with a striking instance of 
this a few days after her arrival. She and her 
husband had been invited to tiffin with the re- 
presentative of one of the oldest mercantile 
houses of the East. There were a considerable 
number of guests, among whom the ladies 
mustered pretty strongly. On leaving the table, 
these latter, headed by a pretty little doll-like 
woman, with blue eyes and a profusion of 
mouse-coloured hair, betook themselves to 
a room devoted to the requirements of the 
toilet. 
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The view from the windows of the apart- 
ment they now entered was superb. Before 
them lay the bay crowded with the shipping of 
all nations, and side by side with the black 
forms of the trading steamers were the pic- 
turesque native craft, the varied tints of whose 
sails stood out in pleasing contrast to the mono- 
tonous and business-like appearance of the 
European shipping. 

' A fine view, is it not, Chicken ?' said one of 
the ladies in a half-playful, half-endearing tone 
to an intimate friend — a Mrs. Small — who was 
one of the party. 

* You the chicken of the party }' observed an 
older lady, turning round, a fine, though not 
handsome woman, with a peculiarly soft voice 
and gentle manner, which was rather at variance 
with her appearance. ' I think you are mis- 
taken, my dear Mrs. Small. How old are you ?' 

' Twenty-four,' was the reply. 

* Then Mrs. Urqhart is your junior by four 
years.' 

* Indeed !* exclaimed the little woman sharply, 
turning to Milly, and looking her steadily in the 
face. * I should never have imagined it. How 
these climates do age some people !' 

' I was just going to make the same remark !' 
said Milly, with an amiable smile. 

She had not come to Yokohama to be brow- 
beaten. 
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The ladies present decided that she was not 
a person to be trifled with. 

* What beautiful hair you have, my dear/ said 
the one with the soft voice. ' It is all your own, 
one can see. Not a pad, or a frisette in 

itr 

* So is mine all my own,' interposed the 
would-be chicken. ' I have never worn a pad 
or a chignon in my life.' 

' Perhaps if you did it would be a little less 
untidy,' remarked one, whose own smooth 
sausage-looking puffs and neat plaits would 
scarcely have deceived a midshipman. 

* My hair is certainly all my own,' said Milly 
quietly ; * but if you think it grows on my head, 
you are labouring under a delusion.' 

* You don't mean to say it's a wig !' cried 
Mrs. Small. 

* I do,' responded Mrs. Urqhart, laughing. 
* I lost my hair in an illness.' 

* I should never feel comfortable in wearing 
false hair,' said one of the party, who was 
fortunate in possessing a very fair quantity. 
'Who knows from whose head it may have 
been cut ? and what germs of disease it may 
possibly contain ?' 

* Whoever owned that hair was a very 
favoured woman, let her be who she might,' 
said the soft- voiced lady. 

* I've no doubt she was an out-and-out bad 
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lot !' observed Mrs. Small. ' All those reddish- 
golden-haired women are bad lots, as a rule.* 
Milly burst into one of her wildest laughs. 

* Thank you for the compliment !* she cried. 
*The hair of which my wig is made was cut 
from my own head two months ago, when I 
had brain fever.* 

* May I come in and laugh too ?* cried some 
one, tapping at the door. It was the master of 
the house. 

* Yes, come in, Charley !* cried Mrs. Small, 
in a patronising tone of voice. * Do you mind 
his knowing you wear a wig ?' she added, aside, 
to Mrs. Urqhart. 

* Not the least in the world,' replied the 
latter heartily ; ' and if I did, you'd tell him all 
the same when my back was turned.' 

*/ shouldn't. The others would, I've no 
doubt.' 

Milly spared them the trouble by disclosing 
the fact herself. Charley, deciding in his own 
mind that she was *a regular little brick,' laid 
himself out to cultivate her acquaintance, in a 
manner which tended to excite much jealousy 
and evil feeling among the other ladies, some 
of whom afterwards declared that ' it was quite 
scandalous to see how Mrs. Urqhart allowed 
Charley Pope to spoon on her.' Mrs. Small, 
especially, was frantic, having for more than 
six months looked upon Charley as Vver ovjtv 
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particular property ; and now, to see the 
ungrateful fellow transfer his attentions to 
another was more than flesh and blood could 
stand. 

Hearing Milly express an ardent desire to 
visit the famous statue of bronze known as 
Daibutz, Charley immediately proposed a pic- 
nic to Kamakura the following day. 

' I shall not go/ whispered Mrs. Small to a 
lady near her. ' Tm not going to do gooseberry 
for that vain little flirt.' 

'Well, it isn't nice to play second fiddle, I 
confess,' was the sarcastic reply. ' But I expect, 
when it comes to the push, you'll go all the 
same. Charley's picnics are so jolly ; and his 
champagne will assist you in doing gooseberry.' 

* I suppose you mean that for a pun ? Here, 
Charley I Mrs. Macnaught says your cham- 
pagne is all gooseberry.' 

* I shouldn't wonder if it were,' was the good- 
humoured response. ' But we can delude our- 
selves with the idea of its being the pure juice 
of the grape. If we insisted oh analysing 
everything which contributes to our enjoyment, 
we should enjoy very little, I fancy. For my 
own part, I like illusions when they are nice.' 

' Like Mrs. Urqhart's wig, for instance,' said 
Mrs. Small, sotto voce. 

The proposed picnic met with unanimous 
approbation ; but Francis involuntarily damped 
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the spirits of the company by informing them 
that it would be impossible for him to make one 
of the party. On learning this, Charley Pope 
proposed deferring it till he would be able to 
accompany them. 

* You had better not postpone the excursion 
on my account/ said Francis. 'It is so uncer- 
tain when I may be at liberty ; and I should be 
very happy for my wife to see as much as she 
can before going back to vegetate in Hakodadi.' 

* Oh, then you will let Mrs. Urqhart go ?' 
exclaimed several of the gentlemen in a breath. 
* That's all right.' 

And as it was Milly they wanted, and not 
her husband, his remaining behind was looked 
upon as rather a piece of good luck than other- 
wise ; for he might have been guilty of the 
unpardonable selfishness of wishing to take care 
of his own wife ! 

* Mind, I hold you responsible for Mrs. 
Urqhart, Pope/ he said to their handsome, 
high-spirited young host. 

* We'll all be responsible,' cried one. 

* With our lives,' added another. 

* They will have to walk over our bleeding 
corpses to injure her !' exclaimed a third. 

It was arranged that the party should assemble 
at Charley Pope's at an early hour on the follow- 
ing morning ; and everybody recommended 
everybody else to get up in good time; tl 
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recommendation which, as it afterwards proved, 
was quite unnecessary ; for, about five o'clock, 
the whole community were shaken out of their 
beds by an earthquake ! It was the most 
violent shock which had been felt in Yokohama 
for many years. 

The joints of the houses creaked and groaned 
in a manner calculated to inspire terror in the 
stoutest heart ; pictures and mirrors slipped 
from their supports, and hung askew on the 
walls ; chandeliers waved to and fro like the 
lamps in the saloon of a P. and O. steamer ; 
and those whose establishments boasted bells, 
had the pleasure of hearing them ringing with- 
out any visible motive-power. 

Flinging on the first thing that came to hand, 
the frightened occupants rushed out of their 
chambers, though with what object they scarcely 
knew ; for if the buildings had fallen at all, they 
must have collapsed before anyone could have 
had time to escape. As in cases of disaster at 
sea, when, forgetful of all minor considerations 
in the primary one of self-preservation, the 
passengers rush half-naked on deck, the scared 
inhabitants of Yokohama might have been seen 
perambulating their halls and corridors in the 
most fantastic dishabille. Ladies, who the pre- 
vious evening had been the ornaments of the 
ball-room, or the dinner-table, in shimmer of 
satin and glimmer of gold, now appeared in 
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their dressing-gowns and with their hair stream- 
ing behind them. 

While the panic lasted, they saw nothing 
grotesque in each other s appearance ; but when 
all cause for alarm was known to be past, and 
they slunk ignominiously back into private life, 
how dreadfully small they felt ! 

Fortunately, the humiliation was almost too 
general to be particular ! 
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CHAPTER V. 

A VALUABLE SPOON. 

iRANCIS walked beside his wife's 
horse as far as Mr. Pope's. She 
was well mounted on a handsome 
white Arab belonging to Lady Milford, on 
which her slight, graceful figure, in its dark-blue 
habit, showed to much advantage. 

Tea, coffee, and chocolate were in readiness 
for those who desired them ; and the master of 
the house, who was a great pet among the 
ladies, was flitting gaily about among the fair 
equestrians, pressing them to partake of these 
refreshments. 

Finally, the cavalcade started, Miliy riding 
first with the host. Next came Mrs. Small, 
accompanied by a singularly handsome but 
sinister -looking man, whose wavy, coal-black 
hair, large, sleepy, dark eyes, and exceedingly 
small hands and feet, proclaimed his Southern 
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origin. He was a Sicilian, and attached to the 
Italian Legation. 

Behind these came Mrs. Macnaught and Mr. 
Small ; then Mr. Macnaught with his wife's 
>ister, a good-looking, merry, unaffected girl, 
^ho enjoyed the reputation of being the best 
lorsewoman in the settlement. Her husband 
ivas behind her with somebody else's wife, whose 
better-half, in his turn, was escorting the wife 
a somebody else ; and so forth throughout 
several other couples. 

Such was the order in which they started ; 
)ut, as may be supposed, it did not long con- 
:inue so. 

Mrs. Jenkins, the crack lady-rider, whipped 
ip her horse, and galloping laughingly past her 
:ompanions, took the lead, her brother-in-law 
bllowing her, as in duty bound. The whole 
jarty now broke into a canter, and, as long as 
:he road permitted, they went at full speed, 
^hen it came to crossing the padifields, how- 
ever, they were compelled to go at a much 
►lower pace, and in single file, one after the 
)ther, like China ducks ; Charley Pope diverting 
limself and the others by imitating the ancient 
London linkmen, calling out : 

* A bridge here, my lady ; a stone there, my 
ady ; and a straw farther on. God bless you, 
my lady; and I haven't drunk King George's 
health to-day !' 

VOL. II. 27 
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Laughing, joking, singing, and chatting, the 
merry procession wound in and out among the 
fertile valleys and lovely hills of this beautiful 
country, till they reached a village, where some 
of the coolies, who had been despatched in 
advance with the provisions, had been ordered 
to await them with refreshments. Faithful to 
the traditions of their race, these noble Britons 
deemed it incumbent on them to repair their 
wasted tissues as frequently as possible. 

Having reached their destination, they left 
their horses at the village, and proceeded on 
foot to visit the colossal image which had formed 
the excuse for the picnic, but which all of the 
party, with the exception of Milly, had seen 
before. The chief drawback to their pleasure 
here, as in other countries professing a far higher 
civilisation, was the multitude of mendicants 
which beset their path. Passing along the 
extensive avenue leading to Daibutz, horrible 
and disgusting objects met the eye on each side. 
Milly shuddered, and drew her habit tighter 
round her, as the poor leprous wretches crawled 
like reptiles to her feet. But she was happy in 
being prepared for the situation, by having 
brought with her a quantity of small coin, to 
distribute among these unhappy, suffering crea- 
tures. Their terrible condition, contrasted with 
her own healthy, joyous life, so powerfully im- 
pressed her, that the girl actually shed tears. 
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On reaching the statue, Milly went through 
the usual forms observed by nearly all foreigners 
on seeing it for the first time ; taking an infinity 
of trouble, and sustaining a vast deal of unneces- 
sary fatigue, without obtaining any adequate 
compensation, after the manner of tourists and 
sightseers in general all over the world. She 
scrambled up the image to sit on its thumbs, 
with all the earnestness befitting the solemn 
occasion ; but she did not carry her enthusiasm 
to the extent of using the inside of its nose for 
an (un)easy-chair. 

Having conscientiously done Daibutz, the 
company proceeded to discuss the real business 
of the day, viz., the eating and drinking part of 
the programme. This was performed in a tea- 
house adapted for the purpose, and in the 
presence of the usual congregation of spectators : 
the old, the young, the halt, the lame, and the 
blind, whose clamorous cries of * Tempo-siftju f 
(equivalent to the * Give us a penny * of the 
English urchin) formed the chorus of the con- 
versation. 

The gentlemen took it in turns to make a 
raid every now and then on the mob, frantically 
charging the enemy with empty bottles, crusts 
of bread, fowl-bones, and hard-boiled eggs. 
The, for the moment, terrified crowd scuttled 
away in all directions, like frightened cattle, 
tumbling over one another like nine-pins ; but 

27 — 2 
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only to return the next minute in greater force, 
coolly collecting the implements of warfare from 
the bloodless field, and reiterating with pro- 
voking grins their monotonous formula dT 
*' Temposinju' 

It was Milly's first experience of this kind, 
and she enjoyed the fun with all the glee of a 
schoolgirl out for a holiday. It was an in- 
controvertible fact, one which had been dawn- 
ing on her mind for some time, but which 
she strenuously endeavoured to repudiate, that, 
much as she adored her husband, she en- 
joyed herself more heartily when he was absent. 
Her laugh was never so merry, her wit so 
brilliant, her satire so keen, when he was by 
as when he was not. She felt a restraint in 
his presence when they were in company with 
others, against which she struggled in vain. It 
was useless attempting to gainsay it. Her 
husband, with all his passionate fondness, in- 
spired her with a nameless fear ! Her very 
love for him partook more of the timid obedi- 
ence of an Eastern slave than the frank, un- 
restrained affection of an English wife. The 
mainspring of her passion, though as yet she 
knew it not, had lain in her vanity. To confine 
in love's silken fetters that rugged, self-contained 
nature, to kindle love's ardent fires in that cold, 
impervious heart, had been her ambition, and 
she had attained it. But her captive wore his 
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chains so restlessly, that they galled the hand 
which held them. Yet still she gloried in her 
doubtful triumph over the stubborn heart which 
she alone had found the secret to subjugate. 

Nevertheless she found the genial, light- 
hearted gaiety of Charley Pope exceedingly 
agreeable for the time ; and the picnic to 
Kamakura was the happiest event, as yet, of her 
life in Dai Niphon. 

I have not yet had occasion to mention that 
Mrs. Urqhart understood Italian, or rather, 
that she was a proficient in that language, 
speaking, reading, and writing it with great 
facility. She had spoken it, like her mother- 
tongue, from her infancy, a circumstance which 
will be explained hereafter. But as Milly was 
above the small weakness of wishing to * show 
off*' her acquirements, no one, as yet, in Yoko- 
hama knew that this was among them. At 
the picnic, however, it leaked out ; and the 
Sicilian, charmed at finding an Englishwoman 
who could speak with him in his own language, 
endeavoured to engage her in conversation. 
But Milly, feeling it was not polite to converse 
in a language which to the majority of the 
party was unintelligible, resisted all his efforts ; 
and whenever he addressed her in Italian she 
laughingly responded in English. 

The Marchese di Castelfranco was, without 
exception, the handsomest man she had ever 
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seen in her life. He was about thirty years of^ 
age, tall and strongly built, though very slender 
in person. His complexion was like ivory, 
without a spot to mar its beautiful pallor. As 
I have before mentioned, his eyes were 
unusually large, and, when in repose, their 
expression was one of dreamy languor, which 
was enhanced by the waxen hue of their droop- 
ing lids, which, when half-closed, resembled 
the leaves of a white camellia, only that they 
were fringed with lashes of wonderful length 
and thickness. The eyebrows were perfectly 
arched, and as delicate in their outline as those 
of a woman. His forehead was low for a man ; 
and this, added to the circumstance of his hair 
being parted in the centre, imparted to his face 
an expression almost too soft and delicate. A 
straight nose, a small and exquisitely-shaped 
mouth, magnificent teeth, and a silky black 
moustache, completed the attractions of a 
countenance whose faultless beauty was, never- 
theless, to use the common term of his own 
country, antipatico. In all its symmetry and 
sweetness, there was an indefinable something 
which inspired feelings of repugnance and dis- 
trust. Milly, who was not a bad physiognomist, 
felt that this fair and soft exterior veiled a 
nature in which cruelty, treachery, sensuality, 
and intense vindictiveness, were among the 
predominant traits. And she was not wrong. 
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Ettore di Castelfranco would have been 
capable of walking in spiked shoes over the 
necks of a hundred writhing victims to gratify 
a momentary passion, and afterwards to strangle, 
with his slender womanish fingers, the object of 
his lust. Under his gentle, delicate exterior 
there burned the most ungovernable passions 
which ever ran riot in the heart of man. In 
this he resembled his country, which beneath a 
flowery, smiling surface hides the elements of 
destruction. 

His wife, for he was married, was a beautiful 
Roman girl, slender and elegant in person, and 
polished in manner. But, although they had 
only been married a couple of years, he was 
already tired of her, and neglected her shame- 
fully. As yet, however, she had not consoled 
herself in the manner too common with her 
country-women ; for, in spite of his cruelty and 
neglect, she continued to adore her handsome 
husband. As a matter of course, she was utterly 
miserable. 

She had made one of the party in the excur- 
sion to Daibutz, but had not figured very promi- 
nently, on account of being the only foreign 
lady, and not speaking English. Milly, toward 
the close of the entertainment, seeing the 
beautiful but unhappy woman sitting alone and 
unnoticed, in a corner of the tea-house, and 
feeling that in her case it would be a pardon 
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able transgression to speak a foreign language, 
went and sat down beside hen The marchesa 
understood and appreciated her delicate tact, 
and, with all the impulsive warmth of her 
nation, at once conceived a cordial regard for 
her new acquaintance. Her husband, who had 
not spoken to his wife all day, no sooner saw 
her conversing with his simpatia, than he 
elected to join them. Milly learned from them 
that there was soon to be a festa da ballo 
at the Italian Legation, given entirely in honour 
of herself. Mrs. Small, having watched the 
group for some minutes with the utmost im- 
patience, and perceiving herself in danger of 
losing another spoon, suggested that it was 
getting late, and that if they wished to reach 
the settlement before dark, they had better 
begin to think about returning. Acting upon 
this advice, the whole company were soon 
mounted, and started in much the same order^ 
as they had left Yokohama, 

They were accompanied to the outskirts o 
the village by an admiring crowd, whose cries 
of * Tempo sinju * were now exchanged for those 
of * Saionaray the musical Japanese farewell 




CHAPTER VI. 



A MYSTERIOUS LETTER. 



|HERE is a letter for you, darling, 
from San Francisco,' said Francis, 
as he lifted his wife off her horse, 
' It is to be hoped it is not of importance, for 
it must be at least two months old. It arrived 
here, it appears, from California over a month 
igo ; was despatched to Hakodadi by a sailing 
/essel, which came in a day or two after our 
departure ; and has been forwarded here by the 
Russian frigate, which arrived this morning soon 
ifter you started for Kamakura.' 

' Bless me ! what a round!' exclaimed Milly. 

' Don't say " Bless me," dearest : it is so like 
1 housemaid,' said Francis, in a tone of gentle 
■eproof, which was, nevertheless, rather galling. 
But Milly did not resent it, for her mind was 
occupied with her letter, concerning which she 
iwas making some abstruse mental calculations. 
5he came to the conclusion that the epistle in. 
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question must have been written very shortly 
after the one she had received on the never-to- 
be-forgotten day of Mrs. Price*s 'surprise- 
party/ 

Now, to have so quickly followed up that 
letter by another, was a sure sign that Miss Ord 
must have had some news of great importance 
to communicate ; therefore the delay which had 
occurred in the transmission of the letter was 
most vexatious, not to say alarming ; and Milly 
felt overwhelmed with dismay and anxiety as 
she reflected on its possible results. 

She walked beside her husband to their 
sitting-room in profound silence, which he mis- 
took for sulkiness, engendered by his allusion to 
the housemaid ; so he felt inclined to sulk him- 
self, or, at any rate, not to be very amiable. 
Poor young people! how they persisted in 
misunderstanding each other ! 

As Milly took up her letter with a trembling 
hand, hesitating to open it in her husband's 
presence, he said : 

* You had better defer reading your letter till 
after dinner, dear. You have your toilet to 
make, you know, and it only wants half an 
hour of dinner-time. We must not keep Lady 
Milford waiting. Want of punctuality, especially 
in young people like us, is vulgar and unbe- 
coming.' 

* I will make all the haste I can/ said Milly, 
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turning towards the door conducting to her 
dressing-room, with the fixed determination, 
however, of reading her letter the moment she 
should find herself alone, even at the risk of 
keeping her ladyship waiting dinner a few 
minutes. But her husband detained her. 

* Milly,* he cried reproachfully, * you have 
not kissed me, and you have been away all day. 
I suppose you are in the sulks just because I 
asked you not to say ** Bless me " .'^ If you take 
offence so easily ' 

Her arms were round his neck, and his words 
interrupted by a kiss before he could complete 
the sentence. 

* You dear cross boy !* she said, smiling fondly 
up at him. * I am not offended. You are quite 
right. It is not pretty to say ** Bless me." But 
I am so thoughtless. However, I will try not 
to give vent to such exclamations in future. 
As to my not kissing you, I was waiting for you 
to kiss me ; with a charming little pout. 

' Well, there P and the young man kissed her 
tenderly. 

' Miy I come and sit with you while you 
dress ?' he asked. * I want to hear all about 
the picnic* 

The request, on this occasion, was to Milly a 
most unwelcome one, as, in granting it, she 
destroyed her chance of reading her letter. 
However, there was no help for it. Francis 
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would have been unamiable all the evening had 
she denied him ; so, forcing a smile, she replied, 

* If you will be a very good boy, and not 
interfere with Emma, nor keep worrying us to 
be quick, pulling out your watch every two 
minutes, you may come.' 

So, while her maid was dressing her, she 
gave her husband an account of the day's 
excursion, not omitting the ludicrous conversa- 
tion which had transpired between herself and 
Mrs. Small, which did not seem to please 
Francis ; for the dark frown gathered on his 
brow as he listened, and he punished his finger- 
nails unmercifully. Unfortunately Milly was 
too much occupied with her toilet to notice 
these * signs of the times.' Her eyes were 
fixed on the reflection of her own piquant little 
face in the mirror ; and she rattled on about 
Charley Pope and the Italian marquis, with a 
thoughtless freedom which was anything but 
agreeable to her hearer. 

* Do you know, my dear, you are talking very 
fast, and very much at random T he observed 
at last, in that peculiarly disconcerting tone 
which he assumed at times, and which always 
quenched his wife's gaiety as completely as an 
extinguisher quenches the flame of a candle. 
* Your manner, too, is not quite natural : you 
appear unusually excited. I trust you did not 
drink too much champagne at tiffin. The 
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VTokohama ladies are a little too much given to 
imbibing ; but I should be sorry for you to 
acquire the habit.' 

A spasm shot through Milly's heart, and a 
burning flush of indignation swept over her 
from head to foot. She had opened her lips to 
make some angry retort, when suddenly there 
flashed through her mind the remembrance of 
that fatal night at Hakodadi, and she checked 
herself. 

With a self-control truly astonishing in one of 
her temperament, but which cost her a mighty 
effort to assume, she replied calmly : 

* I do not think I did, dear Francis. Perhaps 
I am talking rather fast, and IVe no doubt my 
manner is horribly flurried, because I am afraid 
I shall not be dressed in time for dinner ; and 
you know,' she added mischievously, * *'want of 
punctuality, especially in young people like us, 
is vulgar and unbecoming/* ' 

And she laughed merrily. 

Francis, though he appreciated his wife s 
forbearance and admirable self-possession (for 
he was aware that he had wounded her deeply, 
and had regretted his inconsiderate speech as 
soon as it was uttered), did not relish having his 
own pompous words flung back at him in this 
manner. He had almost rather she had abused 
than ridiculed him. So he said moodily : 

* Mistaken witticisms are even more vulgar 
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and unbecoming than want of punctuality, 
especially when indulged in by a young wife at 
the expense of her husband.' 

Milly, to the great vexation of her maid, who 
was engaged in fastening a camellia in her hair, 
made a sudden dash at the sofa on which 
Francis was reclining, and flinging her white 
arms round his neck, drew his curly head to her 
fair young bosom, murmuring : 

* Don't let us quarrel, my own ! It kills me 
to hear you talk to me like this. Oh, darling ! 
why are we so foolish ? Why do we say bitter 
things to each other when we know in our 
hearts that we do not mean them ? — when we 
know,' she added, fervidly pressing her lips to 
his forehead, * that we love each other so 
dearly T 

Her sweet eyes were full of tears and the 
rosy mouth quivering piteously. Francis was 
vanquished. How true it is that * a soft answer 
turneth away wrath !' 

The discreet Emma, scenting some such 
tender domestic scene, had considerately found 
it necessary to fetch something from the adjoin- 
ing chamber. 

Francis clasped his wife's slender waist, and 
kissed her in silence ; but silence is often more 
eloquent than words. His eyes also were moist 
now. 

*Go, my sweet,' he said very softly, and 
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gazing into his wife's face with unutterable 
affection ; ' go and finish dressing. We will 
talk by-and-by.' 

He thought he had never seen her look- 
ing so pretty and fascinating as she did 
that evening. Her simple dress of pure 
white silk set off her girlish figure to the 
greatest advantage, and the little domestic 
storm, while it had cleared the atmosphere of 
their loves, had left on her delicate face an 
expression of gentle pensiveness, which Francis 
found more charming than that of mirth. In 
fact he found her so enchanting that he did not 
care to quit her side the whole evening : and, 
instead of going out as usual to smoke his cigar 
on the bund before retiring to rest, he proposed 
to enjoy his weed by their *ain fireside,' and 
accordingly accompanied his wife to their apart- 
ment — a stretch of devotion which on this 
particular evening, notwithstanding her intense 
fondness for his company, she would gladly 
have dispensed with. 

It seemed as if she were fated to open that 
letter in her husband's presence! She hoped 
he had forgotten all about it ; but no sooner 
had they reached their sitting-room than the 
tiresome fellow remarked : 

• Hadn't you better see what that precious 
letter is about ?' 

* Oh, I don't suppose it's of any consequence,' 
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she responded carelessly ; * and since it has 
kept so long, it will keep a little longer.' 

*You might as well read it/ he said, with 
provoking persistence ; and fearing to excite 
suspicion by further opposition, Mrs, Urqhart 
tremblingly opened it. 

It was written on a large sheet of letter- 
paper, one side of which was blanks the other 
only half covered. It was ostensibly unimport- 
ant enough ; in fact, for anything of interest it 
contained, Francis found it strange that Miss 
Woodville should have considered it worth 
while to write at all. 

As Milly finished reading the few uninterest- 
ing lines, he said : 

*You can give me that blank half-sheet to 
light my cigar with. There seems to be a 
dearth of spills in this particular quarter of 
H.M.'s Legation.' 

The girl felt her blood run cold at this awful 
suggestion. She glanced despairingly at the 
spill-holder ; there was still one left, 

* Saved !' she thought, making a dash at the 
lacquer vase, and officiously lighting the solitary 
spill, saying, ' Here is one left, dear. I will 
make you some more of foolscap, ' 

Thrusting the unfortunate letter into her 
pocket, she set about her task of spill-making 
with even more than the usualal acrity she dis^ 
played in ministering to her husband's wants; 
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' What a little angel you are, Milly !' he cried 
suddenly, after watching the quick movements 
of her pretty taper fingers for some moments in 
silence. * How splendidly you kept your 
temper this evening when, as usual, I made a 
beast of myself ! I am not worthy of such a 
good little wife/ 

A remorseful qualm convulsed poor Milly's 
sensitive heart. * If he only knew all !' She 
rose, and glided to his side. 

* It is I who am not worthy of such a husband,' 
she murmured, placing her hand timidly on his 
shoulder, and casting down her eyes. * Do not 
call me an angel, dearest. I am anything but 
that. I am full of imperfections ; but if my 
deep true love can suffice to redeem them in 
your sight, I shall consider myself a very happy 
woman.' 

She spoke sadly and humbly. He gazed at 
her in vague surprise. 

* YoM full of imperfections !' he cried passion- 
ately, clasping her to him, and hiding his face 
in her bosom. * Then what must / be ? A 
veritable monster !' 

He kissed her hands, her face, her neck, call- 
ing her by every endearing term he could think 
of, and begging her, in the humblest terms, to 
pardon, and bear with his wretched temper, 
which she, with words of infinite sweetness, and 
many tender caresses, promised to do. 
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Alas! it is not in human nature to go on 
pardoning and forbearing forever. There are' 
limits to the most saintly patience ; and there 
are seasons when the evil instincts of our race 
rise predominant, with a force which the most 
determined will is powerless to restrain. 

Mrs. Urqhart found no opportunity of 
perusing her secret correspondence that even- 
ing ; but the following morning, finding herself 
alone in her dressing-room, she took out the 
important letter, and was on the point of holding 
it to the fire, when her husband's step sounded 
in the corridor, and she had barely time to 
replace it in her pocket, when he entered the 
chamber. 

He came to say that the admiral had sent 
them an invitation to tiffin on board the flag- 
ship ; and, as Milly had frequently expressed a- 
wish to inspect that noble vessel, he suggested 
that they should go off to her at once, and then 
they would have time to explore her before 
going to table. 

Milly would gladly have foregone the honour 
of tiffining with the admiral, and also the plea- 
sure of inspecting his fine ship, in order to be 
able to read Miss Ord's letter ; but she could 
find no plausible pretext for declining an invita- 
tion which she had so eagerly sought. So once 
more the reading of the mystic document was 
postponed ; for Francis did not leave the 
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dressing-room till she was ready to accompany 
him. 

The visit to the flag-ship passed off very 
agreeably. The admiral, a gallant and polished 
old gentleman, and a very enthusiastic admirer 
of the fair sex, exerted himself to the utmost to 
entertain his young guests, and succeeded 
admirably. 

Milly returned on shore in high spirits, 
delighted with all she had seen, and charmed 
with their amiable host. 

On reaching the hatoba, Francis, to her 
infinite relief, informed her that he had business 
to transact at the Custom House, and left her 
at the entrance of the Legation. 

She flew to her dressing-room, dismissed her 
maid, locked herself in, and proceeded to search 
in her pocket for the letter. Suddenly she 
grew very pale, and sitting down on a sofa, 
turned her pockets inside out. The letter was 
gone ! She clasped her hands with an exclama- 
tion of despair, and for a few minutes remained 
immovable, gazing at the contents of the pocket 
with an expression of incredulous horror. Then 
she began to rack her brain with conjectures as 
to how, when, and where the document . could 
have been lost. The pocket into which she 
had so hurriedly thrust it was not that in which 
she carried her handkerchief, which article had 
a dainty and fanciful receptacle on purpose for 
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it. During the time she had been absent from 
the Legation she had had no necessity to put 
her hand into the pocket where she had placed 
the letter ; therefore she could not have drawn 
it out inadvertently. 

She now began to doubt whether, in her 
hurry and confusion, she might not have dropped 
it on the floor, instead of putting it in her pocket. 
She had been standing near the stove when her 
husband entered the dressing-room. The stove 
was at the end of the room farthest from the 
door, and, after going forward to meet him, she 
had not returned near it, having put on her hat 
and cloak by the dressing-table, which was at 
the other side of the chamber. She remembered 
that, on leaving the room, they had met a 
coolie and house-boy on the threshold, armed 
with various brooms, brushes, dusters, etc., 
evidently about to * clean up \ and now that 
she examined her surroundings more closely, 
she perceived that the stove had been polished^ 
the windows washed, and the floor well swept. 
She came to the conclusion, therefore, that the 
unlucky letter which had caused her so much 
anxiety, and the hidden contents of which, it 
seemed, she was not destined to bring to light, 
had found its way into the fire or the dusthole, 
and she was compelled to resign herself to the 
idea that it was lost beyond all hope of 
recovery. 
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A terrible anxiety took possession of her 
mind as to what could have been the nature of 
the secret communication. Something of great 
importance, she felt sure, otherwise her friend 
would not have written again so soon. 

It w^as useless asking her maid if she had seen 
the letter when the servants were cleaning the 
room, as, in order to be more secure from in- 
terruption while reading it, she had sent her on 
an errand, and, as she afterwards learned, the 
girl had not returned until the boys had com- 
pleted their work. The tormenting idea of 
what might be the disastrous consequences of 
her ignorance of the contents of the lost 
document haunted her all day, and she was 
obliged to account for her unusual depression 
by saying she felt indisposed. 

Under this pretext, she retired to her apart- 
ment immediately after dinner, and tried to 
relieve her mind by writing to her friend, 
acquainting her of the calamity which had 
befallen her, and entreating her to respond as 
soon as possible, directing the answer to 
Hakodadi. 




CHAPTER VII. 



A SAD MEETING. 



^FFICIAL duty calling Francis to 
Yedo, he asked and obtained per- 
mission of the minister to take his 
wife with him, and in order that she might have 
ample time to see the principal objects of inter- 
est in the wonderful ' Capital of the Tycoons,'^" 
Sir Cecil gave him leave of absence for four 
days. They were provided, by the chiefs 
express command, with a guard of six yaconins, 
with which young Urqhart, who pooh-poohed 
the idea of danger, would willingly have dis- 
pensed. In his estimation these worthies were 
only an intolerable nuisance, and he thought it 
spoilt all the poetry of the ride having them 
yelling and plunging behind him. But of course 
he was compelled to submit to the minister's 
orders. 

* The reader must always kindly bear in mind that this 
story refers to the period before the Tycoonate was abolished. 
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The road from Yokohama to Yedo is beauti- 
ful and interesting enough, but I am not going 
to describe it. To those who know it (and 
among my readers I trust there will be many 
who do) the description would be unnecessary ; 
and to those who do not, it might be wearisome, 
for I candidly confess that description of scenery 
is not my forie. 

The distance between the port and the capital 
is about twenty miles, and about half-way there 
is a river which, at the period of which I am 
writing, was crossed by a ferry. There have 
been great and marvellous changes in Japan 
during the last ten years. The journey of 
which I am speaking can now be made by that 
convenient but commonplace means, a railroad, 
which has done away with all the romance of 
the excursion. It is true that the danger also 
no longer exists, and guards are no longer 
necessary ; but I dare say many of the ' old 
hands ' will agree with me that there was 
a pleasant excitement in the perils of the road 
in former days, which imparted a zest and a 
charm to the journey that in the comfort and 
security of a railway-car cannot be experienced. 

The Urqharts had crossed the river, and 
were proceeding at full trot along the level road 
which lies between Kawasaki and Shinagawa, 
when suddenly they perceived in the distance a 
thick cloud of dust, and the experienced eye of 
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Francis detected the approach of a procession. 
The yaconins, as usual, were a long way in the 
rear, their miserable animals being naturally 
unable to keep the same pace as the fine horses 
ridden by Mr. and Mrs. Urqhart. The latter 
was mounted on a handsome chestnut named 
* Rufus/ the property of one of the secretaries of 
Legation. 

* Pull up — pull up !' cried Francis. ' Let us 
go gently; a procession is coming.* 

He reined in his own horse as he spoke, and 
she essayed to follow his example, when a 
Japanese who was passing, perhaps by accident, 
but more probably, out of pure mischief, 
swished a rain-coat right under Rufus's nose. 
He shied, then springing forward with a fierce 
bound, which well-nigh unseated his rider, 
dashed on with a headlong speed that Milly 
was at first utterly powerless to check. In 
vain she strained with all her might at the curb, 
in vain she patted the frightened animal, call- 
ing him by name ; Rufus had become unmanage- 
able, and continued to gallop madly on, carrying 
his helpless burden nearer and nearer to the 
advancing train of formidable two-sworded men, 
most of whom were probably more or less under 
the maddening influence of * sakd ; * in which 
condition they were ripe for any crime, and the 
mere sight of a European was sufficient to 
excite their savage appetite for slaughter. If 
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not under the influence of drink, not one among 
them would, unprovoked, have raised his hand, 
against a helpless woman ; for, to give them 
their due, the Japanese, as a rule, respect the 
weaker sex. But when intoxicated they are 
like ferocious beasts, and are ready to seize on 
the slightest pretext for picking a quarrel with 
foreigners. 

Francis, appalled at the thought of what their 
fate might be, should they charge into the 
midst of that drunken army, but resolved either 
to save his wife or be cut to pieces in her 
defence, galloped blindly after her. The guards 
were still some distance behind. 

Scarcely conscious of what she was doing, 
Milly mechanically continued her efforts to bring 
Rufus to reason ; and had just succeeded in 
partially checking his furious flight, when she 
encountered two stragglers of the retinue, who 
were some distance in advance of the main body. 
In spite of her excitement and alarm, she 
observed at once, from their inflamed coun- 
tenances, rolling, bloodshot eyes, and swagger- 
ing, unsteady gait, that they were perfectly drunk. 
She tried to steer her horse in such a manner as 
to give them a wide berth ; but, as they purposely 
placed themselves in her path, one of them was 
knocked down and trampled under Rufus's hoofs. 
His comrade, choosing to suppose that she had 
purposely ridden over the fellow, violently seized 
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the bridle, nearly bringing the chestnut on his 
haunches, and with some coarse insult, which, 
notwithstanding Milly's terror, caused her hot 
young blood to boil, ordered her to dismount, at 
the same time roughly grasping her knee. 

What wild impulse prompted her to such an 
act of sheer madness, she could never afterwards 
explain ; but raising her whip, not a very light 
one, she struck the brutal ruffian a stinging blow 
across the eyes. What followed was like a 
dream. She heard a yell of pain and demoniacal 
fury, and had an indistinct vision of something 
bright gleaming in the sun. Then something 
hissed past her, and she dimly saw the dark 
figure reel backwards. Then all was a blank. 
Just before encountering the two Japanese, 
Milly, on her runaway steed, had passed a 
small tea-house, in front of which was standing 
a waggonette. A gentleman was seated on the 
box, while another was standing by, evidently 
about to mount beside him, and a betto stood at 
the horses' heads. The last-mentioned gentle- 
man had issued from the tea-house at the 
moment when the chestnut, having been at 
length induced to abate his pace, approached 
the carriage ; but his rider was too much occupied 
to observe the strangers. The one who was 
standing in the road gave vent to an exclama- 
tion of surprise on seeing Mrs. Urqhart, and 
gazing after her with a look of intense sorrow, 
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perceived the approach of the two Japanese. 
With an instinctive presentiment of danger, he 
drew his revolver, and rushed after her. He 
saw the men reel across her path, saw that one 
was knocked down, and that the other had 
grasped her bridle ; and then — oh, horror ! was 
she mad ? — he saw her strike the drunken wretch. 
Without an instant's hesitation, he cocked his 
revolver and fired, just as the huge blade left 
its sheath. In a moment it was lying harmless 
in the dust, its owner writhing beside it. Seiz- 
ing the fainting girl as she was on the point of 
falling from the saddle, he shouted to a servant, 
who had followed him, to look after Rufus, and 
made with all speed for the waggonette, which 
he reached just as Francis, with a face full of 
agony, arrived upon the spot. Meantime, the 
man who had been knocked down by the 
chestnut lay stunned and helpless, having doubt- 
less received a severe kick. 

* Don t dismount !' called out the stranger, as 
Francis was about to fling himself from the 
saddle and rush to his wife. 'She is not 
wounded. You must return to the settlement. 
It would be madness to go on now ; and if we 
wait in the tea-house we shall all be murdered. 
Drive on, Reginald, for our lives !' 

He had mounted into the waggonette while 
uttering these words, and his friend, acting on 
his emphatic order, drove rapidly away. Francis, 
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half-bewildered with anxiety, followed, and the 
yaconins, whom they soon encountered, on being 
informed, in a few hasty words, what had 
happened, also turned their horses* heads in the 
direction from whence they had come. 

On entering the vehicle, the stranger had 
deposited his senseless burden on one of the 
seats. He then removed her hat, and, taking 
from his pocket a small flask of brandy, poured 
some of the contents into her mouth, supporting 
her head on his arm, and gazing at her uncon- 
scious face with a tender, wistful, and mournful 
expression, which betokened that the woman 
whose life he had saved was not unknown to 
him. At last she opened her eyes ; but when 
they rested on the countenance of her preserver, 
she started violently, and, covering her deathly- 
white face with her trembling hands, murmured 
in a hoarse voice, ' Oh my God !' 

' Do not agitate yourself,* he said brokenly ; 
for he also was labouring under deep emotion. 
* You have sustained a terrible shock, and must 
keep very quiet.* 

What a wealth of tenderness was in his voice ! 
Ah, how well she remembered it ! He gently 
laid her head on the cushion, which he had con- 
trived to raise so as to form a pillow. 

' Allow me to cover you up with this coat,' 
he continued. * I have nothing else ; and after 
being so heated, you might take a chill if you 
are not wrapped up.* 
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* Yes — oh yes — cover me up with anything/ 
she answered, shuddering, only too glad to 
shut out the sight of that kind, sad face. 

He carefully arranged the greatcoat about 
her slight form, drawing it partially over her 
head*; then, without speaking, but with a sigh 
which went to her soul, he sat down at the ex- 
treme end of the waggonette, where she could 
not see him. 

Francis had not heard his wife*s exclamation, 
but he had watched Guy Arnold's movements 
with deep interest, and finally understood that 
Milly had recovered her senses. Then, con- 
triving to approach within easy speaking-dis- 
tance of the carriage, he requested Guy to relate 
to him precisely what had happened. 

The latter complied, adding : 

* As soon as we can stop with safety, you had 
better take my place, and I will ride your 
horse.' 

* You are much too kind,' replied Francis 
courteously. ' I would like to accept your offer, 
but it seems so selfish.' 

* Not at all. You wish naturally to watch 
over your wife, and you have more right to be 
here than I. Besides, to tell you the truth, I 
should much prefer riding.' 

' May I ask the name of my wife's generous 
preserver i^' demanded young Urqhart, in a voice 
full of gratitude. 
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Without speaking, the merchant took a card 
from his pocket-book, and placed it in the young 
man*s eagerly extended hand ; then turned his 
back to him. 

Francis read the well-known name printed on 
the piece of card-board with a mixture of feel- 
ings it is almost impossible to describe. Sur- 
prise, annoyance, gratitude, admiration, remorse, 
followed each other in swift succession through 
his heart, as he rode along in silence, irresolutely 
gazing at Guy Arnold's card. 

In the first rush of bitterness excited by the 
unwelcome discovery, he almost felt as if he 
would rather his wife had been killed than 
rescued by the man who had a better right to 
her than himself! But better and worthier 
sentiments soon prevailed ; and, again guiding 
his horse close to the carriage, he said, with a 
, kind of proud humility : 

' Heaven is my witness that I thank you 
from my soul, Mr. Arnold, for the immeasurable 
service you have rendered me, and which has 
laid me under an eternal obligation. I am 
aware that you cannot be my friend ' (here the 
young man's voice trembled) ; * but I acknow- 
ledge in you a noble and most generous enemy. 
May God reward you T 

And, overcome with emotion, Francis urged 
his horse forward, not without casting, however, 
a wistful glance at the motionless and recumbent 
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figure of his wife, to whom he would fain have 
spoken ; but was prevented by an instinctive 
feeling of delicacy and consideration for Guy. 
It occurred to him that to have addressed her 
at this juncture, with the yearning tenderness 
which his full heart dictated, would have seemed 
like triumphing over the unfortunate man whom 
he had supplanted, and who had now heaped 
coals of fire upon his head by saving for him — 
the robber — the treasure of which he had been 
bereft by him, and the loss of which had left 
barren and desolate Guy's life. 

On reaching Kawasaki, Guy descended from 
the waggonette, saying, with quiet courtesy : 

* If you will condescend to make use of my 
carriage, Mr. Urqhart, it is at your service, 
and, with your permission, I will mount your 
horse.' 

Francis, without speaking, dropped from the. 
saddle, giving the bridle into the hand of a 
betto ; and, raising his hat to the merchant 
with a profound bow — a salutation which was 
returned with the same formality — installed 
himself in the waggonette. 

While they crossed the ferry, Guy conversed 
with his friend. 

Francis, meantime, with his wife's little hand 
clasped in his, and bending over her with 
passionate fondness, gave vent to the tender 
anxiety and deep thankfulness which filled his 
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heart. By tacit consent, however, they refrained 
from mentioning her deliverer. 

Milly maintained her recumbent position 
throughout the whole drive ; and her husband, 
divining that she did so in order to avoid seeing 
and being seen by Guy, did not ask her to 
change it. But as they approached their desti- 
nation, she began to feel ashamed of her 
cowardice and apparent ingratitude ; and, on 
alighting at the Legation, she went bravely up 
to him, and holding out her hand, said, with a 
faint tremor in her sweet voice : 

* I cannot let you leave us, Mr. Arnold, with- 
out expressing my deep gratitude to you for 
having rescued me from a horrible death. I 
cannot find words to convey to you all I feel, 
but — but ' 

Her voice failed her, and bursting into tears, 
she turned abruptly away, and hastened into the 
house. 

The merchant gazed after her with a piteous, 
pathetic expression, such as Francis had never 
before seen in a human face. When she had 
disappeared, he turned to mount the box of the 
waggonette. Young Urqhart, moved by a 
sudden impulse of gratitude and compassion, 
hurried after him. 

* Mr. Arnold,' he said, in a tone of deep feel- 
ing, * I can but echo my wife's sentiment, 
namely, that no words can express my profound 
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sense of the service you have rendered me this 
day. Surely you will permit me, before we 
part, to press the hand which has saved my 
wife's life !' 

Guy Arnold, as the reader already knows, 
was a Christian, not only in theory, but in 
practice, and he did not refuse to touch the 
hand of him who had trespassed against him. 

*You over-rate the service I have been so 
fortunately permitted to render you/ he said, 
as he gave the young man his hand. I have 
only done for Mrs. Urqhart what I should have 
felt bound to do for one of the humblest of my 
Gompatriots, or indeed any other human being 
in a similar predicament. It was my simple 
iuty. I wish you good-morning.' 

And lifting his hat, he sprang up beside his 
Friend, and the carriage drove off. 

Great was the amazement and consternation 
among the occupants of the British Legation on^ 
witnessing the return of the party whom they 
bad supposed to be by that time in Yedo. Sir 
Cecil was furious on hearing what had happened ; 
ind both he and Lady Milford shuddered to 
think what a narrow escape their fair guest had 
had of perishing under a Japanese sword. 

Mrs. Urqhart from that day forth figured in 
the settlement as a heroine of romance ; the 
interest of the thrilling adventure being con- 
siderably enhanced by the circumstance of her 
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life having been saved by the man whom she had 
jilted. 

The minister lost no time in causing a 
despatch to be forwarded to the daimio by 
whose men the outrage had been committed, 
expressing his indignation, and demanding an 
apology. The daimio proved to be one not un- 
friendly to foreigners, and replied in extremely 
polite and flowery terms, professing the deepest 
regret for what had happened, and assuring Sir 
Cecil that measures should be taken to prevent 
the recurrence of such deplorable misconduct 
among his retainers in future. He furthermore 
was graciously pleased to inform her Britannic 
Majesty's representative that he would have 
been only too happy to have punished the 
offenders with the utmost rigour of the law ; but 
they had defeated this laudable intention 
(thereby adding to the enormity of their crime) 
by dying from the effects of their wounds ; the 
one through injuries received from the hoofs of 
the illustrious lady's horse, and the other (rom a 
hole made in one lung by the honourable gentle- 
man's bullet ! 

* Poor devils !' observed Francis, on hearing 
this news. ' It was the best thing they could 
do under the circumstances ; for had they 
survived, they would certainly have been 
decapitated ; while, as it is, they have gone to 
their last resting-place with their heads still on 
their shoulders.' 
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But Milly shed tears over the unhappy fate 
of these poor wretches, declaring that, had they 
survived, she would have begged for their lives 
on her knees at the prince's feet. Francis went 
up to Yedo himself the very day after the 
catastrophe ; but he emphatically refused to 
allow his wife to accompany him, though she 
begged very hard to be permitted to do so. It 
was evident that her health had suffered from 
the severe shock to her nerves, and those about 
her were of the same opinion as her husband, 
that it would be wiser for her to remain quietly 
at home. But she was on thorns during the 
twenty-four hours* absence of her husband, 
imagining, after her own disagreeable experi- 
ence of the journey, that he must necessarily 
encounter similar perils. 

The reader, knowing young Urqhart's dispo- 
sition, will not be surprised to hear that Milly 
received a severe reprimand for her imprudence 
in striking the miscreant who had insulted her. 

* If you had shot him now, my love, I should 
not have thought anything about it. But for a 
woman to strike a man with a horse-whip is so 
unladylike !' 

* Well, in a general way, I suppose it is,* said 
Mrs. Urqhart, slightly ruffled. ' But in the 
position in which I found myself, and under the 
influence, as I was, of intense excitement, I fail 
to see that I was so much to blame. I would 
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have shot the fellow with the greatest of plea- 
sure if I could have got at my revolver easily \ 

No other opportunity presented itself for 
Milly to visit Yedo previous to returning to the 
north. Francis endeavoured to console her for 
her disappointment by suggesting that there 
would be numberless opportunities for her to 
indulge her wish, during what promised to be a 
many years* sojourn in Dai Niphon. 

*We may have to live there some day/ he 
added. * Who can tell } I am not always 
going to be a fixture at Hakodadi, I hope.' 

The Urqharts never met Guy Arnold in 
society during the remainder of their stay at 
Yokohama. They sometimes encountered him 
in their rides and drives, when a formal salute 
was all that passed between them. 

But Milly could never look upon that grave, 
yet gentle face without a shudder of remorse, 
mixed with an intense feeling of pity for him 
over whose existence I her shameful desertion 
had cast so dark a shadow. 
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THE THIN EDGE OF THE WEDGE. 

|HE return of Mr. and Mrs. Urqhart 
to Hakodadi was a subject of 
unfeigned rejoicing among the small 
circle of foreign residents established 
in that remote corner of the globe, who, being 
so few in number, could ill spare two young 
people of so much importance. Judging by the 
enthusiastic reception which greeted her arrival, 
and the festivities which followed it, Milly 
might have been taken for a queen making a 
triumphal entry among her subjects, instead of 
the wife of an interpreter returning with her 
lord to the scene of his labours. 

The first excitement over, however, Mrs. 
Urqhart began to find life in Hakodadi rather 
monotonous after the continual round of gaiety 
in which she had moved in the south. Could 
she have enjoyed more of her husband's society, 
she would probably not have experienced the 
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terrible feeling of ennui which soon crept over 
her. But Francis, whom ambition had more 
than ever claimed for its own, since receiving 
the praises bestowed upon him by his chief, and 
seeing the energetic efforts being made by his 
colleagues to advance themselves in their career, 
had resolutely determined on a severe course of 
study, which rendered his intercourse with his 
wife far too scanty to satisfy the cravings of 
that warm, impulsive, but ill-disciplined heart. 
Hours passed without their seeing each other; 
and while her husband slaved at the difficult 
language, immersed in his books, and in golden 
dreams of the honours which were to crown his 
toil, the young wife wandered, purposeless, 
about the great building, or entered into idle 
conversation with her maid, not caring to occupy 
herself even with her music, since he for whose 
opinion only she cared did not appear to take 
any interest in her pursuits. She began to 
loathe the sight of poor old Tchikawa, the in- 
offensive tutor ; and when sometimes her hus- 
band vouchsafed a remark touching his progress 
in Japanese, and enlarged on the subject of his 
hopes and expectations, it cost her no slight 
effort to conceal the indifference, and even dis- 
gust, with which such discourse inspired her. 
She would have been the first to applaud his 
efforts, and likewise to further them, had he 
made his ambition secondary to his love. But 
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:he young man very unwisely made it too 
ipparent that the former passion took pre- 
:edence in his heart. 

Often and often the mortified wife recalled 
:o mind the words of her father-in-law, his too 
:rue predictions, and the advice he had given 
ler, by which to regulate her conduct under the 
Tying ordeal, which the far-seeing old man, 
cnowing his son s difficult character, had fore- 
:old. But, inadvertently, Francis himself helped 
:o undermine the good intentions which the 
firl framed on the remembrance of Noel 
LJrqhart*s prudent counsels ; he himself put her 
)n the path which was destined to lead to so 
nuch misery and misunderstanding for both of 
;hem. 

Absorbed nearly all day in his studies, he 
Found, or rather made, no time for exercise, 
except at an unreasonably early hour in the 
morning or late in the evening ; and on these 
Dccasions (that is to say, in the morning) it was 
lis delight to tramp for miles across country 
ivith his gun and his dogs — a kind of promenade 
decidedly not adapted to a delicate woman like 
Mrs. Urqhart, even had her company been 
desired, which truth compels me to confess was 
not the case. Consequently she had no alterna- 
tive but to stay at home, or go out accompanied 
by some one else. 

It was all very well for Noel Urqhart to lay 
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down the law to the effect that if her husband 
could not or would not accompany her, she was 
in duty bound to stay at home ; but, apart from 
the cruel monotony of such an existence to a 
young girl, it was exceedingly detrimental to 
her health : and finally, the good-hearted Russian 
doctor, seeing her gradually growing paler and 
thinner, and observing, with pain, the lack of 
spirit and energy which marked her movements, 
strongly recommended out-of-door exercise. A 
ride, drive, or walk every day, weather per- 
mitting, was, he declared, indispensable for 
Mrs. Urqhart. On hearing this, and remarking 
himself how pale and dejected his so lately 
blooming little wife had become since their 
return from Yokohama, Francis took fright, and 
for a space of about ten days devoted himself 
for a couple of hours each afternoon to her 
service. How happy she was during those few 
days ! How bright and cheerful she became, 
and how grateful she felt to her darling for the 
trifling attention ! But two or three hours a 
day robbed from his studies ! It was a tremen- 
dous sacrifice on the part of the ambitious 
student, an awful waste of precious time ! He 
really was most tenderly attached to his wife, 
and, in order not to pain her gentle heart, he 
forced himself to appear charmed with their 
little excursions ; but in reality his mind was in 
his study among his books, and he would have 
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much preferred to be sitting side by side with 
his fusty, sniffing old preceptor. Besides, he 
disliked riding simply for exercise and amuse- 
ment. If compelled, in the course of duty, to 
make a journey on horseback from one end of 
the empire to the other, he would have under- 
taken it willingly, and perhaps have enjoyed it ; 
but to * go for a ride * seemed to him such an 
utterly inane proceeding, he could not imagine 
what amusement people could find in it. 

On two or three occasions he and his wife 
were accompanied in their rides by Wyn or 
Ellersly, and one afternoon it had been arranged 
that they should all four ride out to a village 
about five or six miles from the town to see a 
pony which was for sale, and which Ellersly 
had strongly recommended for Mrs. Urqhart. 

When the time came for starting, however, 
Francis was so intensely absorbed in some par- 
ticular branch of his studies, that he could not 
bring himself to abandon them. On entering 
his untidy den, equipped for her ride, Milly 
found him still in his morning jacket and 
slippers. 

* What, not ready, Francis !' she exclaimed. 
* Make haste, dear boy. Captain Wyn and 
Mr. Ellersly are waiting, and they are bringing 
the horses round.* 

The 'dear boy' looked up somewhat im- 
patiently, and sighed. 
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* Would you mind very much letting me off 
for to-day, darling ?' he added coaxingly. * I 
am so busy, and you have already two cavaliers 
at your service, who will, I am sure, take every 
care of you/ 

Milly felt a peculiar choking sensation rising 
in her throat on hearing this ; but, successfully 
repressing it, she replied : 

* All right, dear. I am sorry you cannot go, 
but I must make the best of it. Good-bye.* 

She stooped and kissed his upturned lips, 
then hurried away just in time to prevent his 
seeing the tears which she felt were starting to 
her eyes. She paused a minute in the sitting- 
room to wipe them away, and drew down her 
veil. 

' My husband begs to be excused from accom- 
panying us, as he is very much occupied just at 
present,' she said, on joining the two gentlemen 
who were waiting at the bottom of the entrance- 
steps ; and placing her little foot in the ready 
hand of the consul, who had immediately taken 
up his position beside her horse, she sprang 
into the saddle. 

This first shirking of his duty, on the part of 
Francis, was the small end of the wedge which 
was destined to undermine and shake the foun- 
dation of their wedded happiness. 

The next day he did find time to accompany 
his wife, on the succeeding one she went for a 
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sail with Stephen and Fanny Price, and the day- 
after that a party was got up by the Prussian 
consul for a pic-nic on the very summit of the 
Peak ; and a most enjoyable excursion it proved,, 
in spite of the infinite amount of fatigue involved 
in ascending the rugged mountain, for which 
the sublime view obtained from so exalted a 
position fully compensated. Francis, however, 
was not of the party. Hinting to Wyn that it 
was scarcely wise to leave the Consulate in charge 
of only the constable, he gladly volunteered to 
remain behind and look after it. The consul 
laughed in his sleeve at his subordinate's shallow 
excuse, for at that moment there was literally 
nothing to do in the office, and, as far as guard- 
ing it was concerned, there were not twenty 
dollars in the chest to guard. 

From this time forth Francis' attendance on 
his wife grew very uncertain and desultory ; 
and gradually it. became an established rule 
that, when he was not at liberty to escort her^ 
Wyn (who was always at liberty for her), was 
her husband's representative. Such a state of 
things between man and wife is far too common 
an institution in the East to excite surprise ; 
nay, for them to be often seen together in public 
after the honeymoon is matter for much more 
astonishment. 

But somehow the Urqharts had got credit for 
the old-fashioned notion of being in love with 
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each other, and it had been supposed they would 
act differently. Since, however, as it seemed, 
they chose to follow in the ordinary groove, 
their . neighbours merely thought they were not 
making themselves particular, and neither com- 
mended nor blamed them, although, as will be 
supposed,- they liberally slandered them. Being 
extremely fertile of imagination, the scandal- 
mongers also invented motives for their conduct, 
which, could they have known them, would have 
shocked and amazed all three. Francis got the 
credit of shutting his eyes to Wyn's flirtation 
with his wife in order to * curry favour * for him- 
self ; while she was said to lend herself to the 
transaction with a view of furthering her 
husband's advancement and, as a matter of 
course, her own ambitious desires. But as the 
persons most interested are in such cases 
generally the last to perceive what is going on, 
so Francis was entirely unconscious of the 
scandal which had commenced to circulate 
throughout the little community in connection 
with his wife and Captain Wyn, and the boldest 
among his friends would not have had the 
courage to enlighten him. 

And Wyn } Was he also blind and deaf to 
the malicious rumours which were sullying the 
fair fame of the woman for whom, to save her 
from a slight physical pain, he would have 
suffered himself to be racked .'* Alas ! human 
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nature is terribly weak and selfish when swayed 
by such a fatal and hopeless passion as that 
which had taken possession of poor Wyn. He 
loved her, and her society was too dear to him 
to be foregone for a punctilio : it had become 
the one solace of his cheerless and barren life. 
He knew that their intercourse was innocent ; 
her husband s faith in them both was implicit ; 
then let people talk. 

' Non ti curar di lor, 
Ma guarda, e passa !' 

This was Wyn's motto. What should such 
people as he and Mrs. Urqhart care for the low 
suspicions of the vulgar herd ? And so day 
after day they were seen together, either riding, 
driving, or walking ; and almost insensibly 
Milly grew to look forward to these excursions 
as naturally as to her daily food. She ceased 
to importune Francis for his company, though 
she generally left his study with tears in her 
eyes, and a sickening pain at her heart ; for she 
was at length fully awake to the cruel fact that, 
notwithstanding all her devotion, her love was 
for him only a secondary consideration. It 
could never fill and beautify his whole life, as 
she felt that his could have filled and glorified 
hers ! 

Could have! Yes, because she was now 
forced to acknowledge to herself — slowly and 
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unwillingly enough, God knows ! — that the fair 
romance of her young heart's first love was 
fast vanishing. Poor girl ! it was with many 
a bitter pang that she made this confession to 
her own sad, hungry soul, grown, ah ! so empty 
and dark since the revelation came to it. But 
no one guessed at the struggle which was 
perpetually going on therein. Her laugh was 
now as merry, her conversation as witty, her 
manner as buoyant, as when she first came 
among them ; for, having once realised and 
accepted her sad situation, she was resolved to 
ofuard her secret so that, at least, her miserv 
should not be insulted by compassion. Despair 
in the heart sends smiles to the lips of many a 
forlorn, unhappy woman, who has, perhaps, more 
cause for mourning than those who weep and 
wail, and publish their sorrows to the world. So 
Milly, because she laughed and sang, and danced 
and coquetted, was looked upon, in general, 
as a gay, giddy, capricious little flirt, blessed 
with a very elastic heart, and a shallow nature. 
There was one, however, among the lookers-on 
who understood her, and who took her gaiety for 
what it was worth. But it was not his policy to 
allow her to perceive that he had penetrated her 
secret, that he was aware of the aching wound 
festering in her heart ; for she would have 
rejected his pity with, perhaps, even more con- 
tempt than that of any other person. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

BROUGHT TO LIGHT. 

i^HE Urqharts had been back in 
Hakodadi over two months, and 
during that interval several vessels 
had arrived from San Francisco without bring- 
ing Milly any further intelligence of her former 
school -companion. She had ceased to torment 
herself with doubts and fears as to the probable 
contents of the lost letter ; concluding that, since 
so long a time had elapsed without anything 
terrible coming to light in reference to it, it 
might not have been of such vast importance 
after all. But Miss Ord's long-continued silence 
began to cause her some anxiety. She tried to 
comfort herself with the proverb that ' no news 
is good news ;' but as the time wore on she 
found herself growing very uneasy. 

Surmising that her last letter had miscarried, 
she had written another, and was again anxiously 
awaiting a reply, when one wet afternoon, being 
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unable to go out, she was fain to have recourse 
to a packet of new novels which she had 
brought with her from Yokohama, and in skim- 
ming over the pages of one which she had not 
yet read, she came across the long-lost letter ! 
With a cry of surprise and joy, she flung down 
the book, and ran upstairs to lock herself in her 
dressing-room, where she proceeded to perform, 
by means of a spirit-lamp, the long-deferred 
task of bringing to light the invisible writing-. 
What was her consternation on perusing the 
following : 

^ What in the name of Heaven is to be done ? 
Your father is going to Japan ! I am beside 
myself — I am frantic. Here is a copy of his 
letter. Read !' 

And half-dead with fright, horror, and amaze- 
ment, Mrs. Urqhart per^ised the following 
characteristic epistle : 

*Dear Mill, 

* Great news ! glorious news ! Richard is 
himself again ! You can keep your trumpery 
ten-pound notes to buy ribbons and gloves with in 
future. Your noble progenitor is once more in 
luck ; and this time will know how to improve 
his opportunities, both to your advantage and 
his own. I have obtained an engagement as a 
kind of travelling tutor and companion (with a 
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smack of the courier and valet, perhaps, mixed 
up in it) to a young Mexican nobleman with an 
immense fortune, decidedly out of proportion to 
his brains/ (* That I can readily believe !* is the 
daughter s mental exclamation ; ' otherwise he 
would never have taken you into his service.') 
* He is entirely his own master,' continued the 
letter; *and I intend him to make my Mill a 
grand lady, and her doating parent comfortable 
for the remnant of his blighted life. To cut it 
short, I mean the young fool to marry you. 
You are a deuced good-looking girl, and, like 
me, not by any means deficient in the upper 
story. He can't help falling in love with you, 
if you will only, for once in your life, be guided 
by me, and play your cards properly. We are 
going to do the tour of the world. 1 wanted to 
start in a westward direction, and manage for 
him to see you sooner ; but, like most boobies, 
he is awfully pig-headed, and insists on going 
first to Europe, thence to Egypt, India, China, 
Japan, and so on. I shall keep you informed 
of our movements, and when we arrive in Cali- 
fornia, you must contrive to meet us at Benicia, 
or some other quiet, out-of-the-way place ; for 1 
had better not run the risk of being seen and 
recognised in San Francisco. Begad ! the boys 
might take it into their heads to lynch me ! 
The Mexican fellow has been there, and knows 
the place by heart, so he won't want to see 
VOL. II. 30 
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it again, I should think ; if he does, he must go 
alone : he won't want an interpreter there. I 
shall invent some excuse for not going, you bet ! 
A ben vederci. 

* Your affectionate father, 

* Richard Hethcot.* 

Miss Ord continued thus : 

* I repeat — what is to be done ? It is true 
that they may not think it worth while to visit 
the out-of-the-way nook where you are stationed; 
still, it is possible they may. I have heard that 
the island of Yesso is extremely beautiful and 
interesting ; the Mexican may have heard the 
same, and insist on going there. How would 
it answer for you to feign sickness, and be 
ordered to Europe "i As for myself, within 
three months I shall be on my way to 
Australia, with the rest of our company ; and 
from thence we proceed to the Cape of Good 
Hope. I might contrive to keep him and his 
Mexican running round the globe for a year or 
so after me ; but the game could not last for- 
ever. Some time or other the truth must out, 

and then Oh, Milly ! what a couple of 

young fools we were to think it would be so 
easy to keep up the deception ! You will be 
forced, ultimately, either to make terms with 
your dad (in which case you will be living, as it 
were, always on a mine, which at any moment 
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may explode under you!), or make a clean 
breast of it to your husband. It's neither a 
matter for divorce nor hanging ; and if he is so 
passionately attached to you as you make out, 
he will soon forgive you when the first force of 
the shock shall have passed. Pity your dad is 
such a deep-dyed villain ; for, as far as regards 
birth, education, and personal appearance, there 
is certainly nothing about him to be ashamed 
of. Anyhow, you have several months reprieve. 
Write at once, and tell me what you purpose 
doing. Let us hope that the noble port of 
Hakodadi may escape the honour of a visit 
from the illustrious Mexican and his conscien- 
tious factotum. God bless you, my darling, and 
help you out of your trouble, 

* Yours ever lovingly, 

* MiLLY.' 

It was evident that not having received an 
answer to this letter after a reasonable lapse of 
time, Miss Ord, perhaps fearing to risk another, 
had departed for Australia without writing again, 
and also without having received Milly's last 
two communications. These, however, were 
not calculated to compromise either of them, 
should they be ultimately opened by the postal 
authorities, as they contained neither name nor 
address, and were altogether so vague as to be 
scarcely intelligible to any other than the 

30—2 
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person for whose perusal they were written. 
Milly's feelings on reading the letters of her 
friend and father may be easily imagined. At 
first she was so utterly overwhelmed and bewil- 
dered that she was powerless even to think, 
and sat for over half an hour staring into 
vacancy, feeling almost as if her brain were 
paralysed. Her first act, on partially recovering 
from her stupor, was to destroy the letter con- 
taining the startling news. She then returned 
downstairs, mechanically resumed her seat in 
the rocking-chair, picked up the book (so that 
if anyone came in she might appear to 
be occupied in reading), and then, with a 
great effort, collected and concentrated her 
thoughts on the perplexing subject, upon which 
all her energy, intelligence, and astuteness 
must now be brought to bear. 

She first tried to calculate the probable time 
of her father's arrival in Japan. His letter, she 
judged, had been written over six months ago. 
Now, as the time occupied in their travels 
would necessarily depend almost exclusively on 
the taste and propensities, or caprices, of the 
Mexican into whose service he had entered, it 
was difficult to form an estimate of their pro- 
bable progress. To a person of an inquiring 
disposition, thirsting after information and 
instruction, and bent on thoroughly investi- 
gating the art treasures of Europe, six months 
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would not be sufficient for Italy alone ; nay, not 

even for the * Eternal City ' only ! But there 

are tourists who travel merely for the sake of 

being able to boast that they have done so ; 

and these are content to be whirled round the 

globe in railway-carriages and steamers, without 

troubling themselves to examine anything that 

is not absolutely thrust under their noses. Such 

as these in six months would undertake to go 

twice round the world. * To which class did 

the Mexican belong.'*' was the query which 

Mrs. Urqhart put to herself According to her 

father's account, he was little better than an 

imbecile ; and not a person likely to bestow 

more than a cursory glance on the most famous 

capi'lavori of the grandest artists, either ancient 

or modern. Judging him by this standard, 

then, and also taking into consideration that he 

had one at his elbow whose object it was to 

hurry him onward, Milly thought it not at all 

improbable that they might be, at that moment, 

speeding over the ocean in the direction of the 

far East. 

With this conviction came such a bewildering 
rush of agonising forebodings, and such a har- 
rowing feeling of dread and despair, that she 
almost fainted. What was to be done 'i was 
the question which presented itself again and 
again to her distracted mind. 

The idea of feigning sickness was not to be 
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thought of. In the first place, though not 
exactly robust, her health was perfect ; her 
appetite, despite her anxieties, was excellent ; 
her sleep sound and calm as a child's ; she had 
not a single physical ailment — all of which facts 
were perfectly well known to her medical 
attendant, and palpable to all who came in 
contact with her. Therefore, to feign illness 
would have been difficult, even had it been 
calculated to serve her purpose, and she had 
been willing to separate from her husband ; but 
the climate of Hakodadi was so salubrious, that 
it had been proposed to establish a hospital 
there, for the British troops on foreign service 
in India and China. This being the case, the 
doctor would assuredly not have thought it 
essential for her to go to Europe, had she been 
really ill. Besides, though not pretending to 
much piety, Mrs. Urqhart was of opinion that to 
feign illness was very wicked, and an act which 
might be visited with a heavy retribution. 

Miss Ord's first suggestion being set aside, 
therefore, as impracticable, she proceeded to 
weigh the other two, of which she finally decided 
on adopting that of compromising with her 
father, should fate adversely bring him to 
Hakodadi, which she fervently hoped, and 
tried to believe, would not be the case. 

He would, as a matter of course, be so 
anxious to get to California, that he would use 
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every device to prevent his young patron from 
spending too much time in Japan. They would 
probably cross from Shanghai to Nagasaki, and 
make atrip through the Inland Sea to Yokohama, 
visit Yedo, and then proceed by steamer to San 
Francisco. Such was the programme drawn 
up for them by Milly ; whether or not it was 
followed, remains to be seen. She felt herself 
:hat * the game could not last for ever ; that 
some time or other the truth must out,' to use 
:he expressions adopted by her friend ; but 
>he thought that, at any rate, she might as well 
put off the evil day as long as possible. She 
lad a dim hope, at present so vague and 
ihadowy that she confided it to no one, that 
some day an event might happen which would, 
perhaps, strengthen the sacred bond between 
lerself and Francis, renew in him all the old 
passionate love, and restore her to the first 
place in his heart. Upon this hope she was 
already building some exquisite * castles in the 
air/ in which sweet occupation she had begun 
to find consolation for her husband's present 
inattentiveness. 

* If it^please God to send us a little baby,' she 

whispered softly to herself, an angelic smile 

stealing over her fair young face, * my darling 

will be so thankful and so glad, and will love 

me again so dearly, that he will surely forgive 

me ! And then, when I have confessed my sin 
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and obtained his pardon, I will never wrong of 
deceive him again as long as I live. And we 
shall be so happy !' 

And while the beautiful smile, born of the 
holiest and purest of earthly feelings, still 
irradiated her lovely countenance, tears were 
glistening in her eyes. 

* I do not think that I can be very bad, really,* 
she went on thinking. * I have always felt a 
desire to be good ; and if I were once rid of 
this horrid secret, and sure that Francis still 
loved me in spite of all, and if I had a dear wee 
baby to help me, I believe I could become almost 
religious !' 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE HAKODADIANS ENJOY THEMSELVES. 

|N the month of August a party was 
oi^anized for an expedition to the 
lakes situated among the mountains 
on the mainland ; and one lovely morning, at 
an early hour, a patriarchal procession, consist- 
ing of quite two-thirds of the foreign population 
(numbering, the reader will remember, about 
thirty souls !), with from forty to fifty servants, 
among whom were cooks, table-boys, house- 
boys, bettos and coolies, and an interminable 
train of pack-horses, laden with clothes, bedding, 
ta-ble-linen, crockery, plate, cutlery, pots and 
pans, etc., etc., wound round the sandy bay in the 
direction of Kameda. 

The rendezvous had been given at the house 
*^f Johnny Druce, which, being the last foreign 
residence on that side of the town, and having 
a large compound, was considered the most 
convenient starting-point; while Johnny himself. 
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on account of his imperturbable good-temper, 
was unanimously elected commander-in-chief of 
the expedition ; and steady, cool-headed Stephen 
Price was nominated to the post of aide-de-camp. 
Among other admirable regulations for the 
comfort and convenience of the party, it had 
been arranged that each gentleman should, in 
turn,, act as master of the ceremonies, changing 
every day. Furthermore, as * too many cooks 
spoil the broth,' it was moved and carried that 
the six or eight worthy professors of the culinary 
art accompanying the expedition should adopt 
a similar system ; and, as each cook was more 
likely to discharge his duties better under the 
direction of his own master than of any other 
person, they were to be elected in the same 
order ; thus, inasmuch as the party represented 
as many nationalities as there would be caterers 
and cooks, the cuisine promised to be sufficiently 
varied. 

Couriers were appointed to bring out the 
news if anything very important happened, such 
as a vessel being sighted, the city being burnt, 
or a bullock killed, especially the latter ; and 
this news was to be substantiated by a liberal 
supply of the animal in question. It was also 
arranged among the gentlemen of the British 
Consulate, that they should take it in turn to 
look after that noble institution, in conjunction 
with the constable. The consul himself, perhaps 
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thinking that it might appear a selfish assertion 
of his superior grade if he were one of the first 
to leave, remained on duty for a time. A 
similar plan was to be adopted by Colonel Price 
and his son ; while all the other gentlemen 
purposed riding into town in turn every few 
days, * just to give a look round.' 

As there were some excellent roads in the 
neighbourhood of the tea-house which they 
intended making their head-quarters, Ellersly 
took with him his pony-carriage ; though, in 
order to get it to its destination, it was 
necessary to have it carried in some parts of the 
mountainous paths by coolies ; for in many 
places the road to the lakes, if it could even be 
called such, was so obstructed by scattered 
boulders of rock as to be impassable for any 
kind of vehicle. As long as driving was practi- 
cable, however, the honour of occupying the 
little carriage (together with the owner, who 
seldom allowed anyone else to meddle with his 
horses) fell to Mrs. Urqhart's maid, who, not 
being able to ride, must otherwise have submitted 
to the ignominy of being borne to the lakes in a^ 
norimon, a conveyance for which she entertained 
a deeply-rooted abhorrence. 

For many miles their road lay across the 
plains, dotted with gardens, fields, and villages ; 
on their right extended a chain of mountains, on 
their left the sparkling waters of the noble bay 
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beyond which Hakodadi reared its majestic 
head, appearing in the distance an island rather 
than a promontory, the narrow, sandy isthmus 
being almost invisible. At length they ap- 
proached the foot of the mountains, among 
which a steep, rugged, and difficult path (which 
to any other than a native horse, bred to the 
work, would have been almost impassable in 
some parts), led inland and upward toward the 
lake district. 

Before commencing this ascent, however, the 
party stopped for rest and refreshment. Their 
long ride through the exhilarating air of that, 
at this season, exquisite climate, had so sharp- 
ened their appetites, that the simplest food 
seemed delicious ; and they fell upon the com- 
estibles in a manner which astonished the people 
of the tea-house where they tiffined, and the 
villagers who, according to long-established 
custom, came to lounge about and stare at them, 
and who were filled with wonder at seeing such 
a formidable assembly of * foreign fools,' which 
is their not too polite term for Europeans. 
. While they, their servants, and horses, were 
still occupied in repairing their wasted tissues, 
the sixty or seventy pa,ck-horses and their 
drivers arrived ; these having naturally fallen a 
good bit in the rear. This detachment, haying 
refreshed themselves and enjoyed a short re- 
pose, were now despatched in advance ; while 
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the * foreign fools,' having satisfied their hunger 
and assuaged their thirst with pale ale, cham- 
pagne, and claret, according to their tastes, 
dozed tranquilly among the debris of the feast. 
Meantime the servants collected and packed 
their belongings in the convenient baskets 
common to the country (which are made to 
expand or collapse, according to the bulk of 
their contents), and these also were sent on in 
charge of a couple of men. 

In the course of an hour or so, the commander- 
in-chief, who, fortunately for his credit, was the 
first to rouse himself, concluded that it was time 
to marshal his forces ; and while the rest were 
putting on their armour, he and his aide-de-camp 
went out to collect the bettos (who were also 
sleeping the sleep of the just in divers odd 
corners), and superintend the saddling of the 
horses. 

In another half-hour the cavalcade was 
leisurely ascending the mountain path. They 
now soon lost sight of the sea, and were shut in 
on all sides by magnificently wooded heights, 
through which their road lay until they reached 
the vicinity of the lakes. 

The merry little band of Europeans reached 
their destination, Syganope, late in the after- 
noon, and the scene of excitement and confusion 
which followed their arrival defies description. 

The first consideration being, as a matter of 
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course, dinner, the cooks and table-boys devoted 
their attention to the unpacking of the necessary 
paraphernalia for the celebration of that solemn 
rite. Meantime the ladies were clamouring for 
their * things ;' the bettos were disputing, in 
highly-seasoned language, about the accommo- 
dation for their horses ; the house-boys were 
frantic because the bedding had not arrived ; the 
French consul's cook was swearing because he 
had forgotten to pack the caviare ; the tea-house 
people were loudly protesting against the 
invasion of their kitchen by such an army of 
disorderly servants ; while the gentlemen were 
rushing distractedly about among the malcon- 
tents, some soothing the women, some cuffing 
the boys, and others smoothing the ruffled 
feelings of the tea-house proprietors with 
polite speeches and insinuating promises of 
munificent compensation. By degrees matters 
were accommodated, and the turmoil subsided. 

In spite of the disadvantages and incon- 
veniences with which he had to contend, Paul 
turned out a very decent dinner, to which the 
company did ample justice. All, feeling more 
or less fatigued, retired to their * shake-downs ' 
at an early hour. 

Francis Urqhart, who, not to lose time, had 
brought his tutor with him, had resolved to 
devote the small portion of leisure in which his 
conscience permitted him to indulge, chiefly to 
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fishing, of which sport he was passionately fond. 
The day after their arrival he invited his wife 
to accompany him. She gladly complied, but 
as it was the first, so also was it the last time 
she did so ; for to stand, or sit, in solemn silence 
for hours, with a nearly motionless and speech- 
less companion, baked by the sun and devoured 
by mosquitoes, is not the most delectable of 
amusements. Francis smoked a pipe all the 
time to keep the ferocious insects at bay ; but 
Milly, not being able to avail herself of this 
defence, was fearfully tortured. 

* Keep close to me, my pet, and Til puff" your 
way, and then they won't worry you,' proposed 
her husband magnanimously. 

She was fain to try the expedient ; but found 
the remedy almost worse than the disease, for 
Francis' * puffs ' nearly choked her. 

Meantime the rest of the party had diverted 
themselves according to their various tastes. 
Mrs. Whiteston and Emma had found a shady 
nook, near a beautiful stream, in the vicinity of 
the tea-house ; whither they had betaken them- 
selves immediately after tiffin, with a novel 
apiece, and had sat there, reading or gossiping, 
most of the afternoon. Mrs. Price and Mrs. 
Wilkins had driven out in Ellersly's pony- 
carriage, accompanied on horseback by Mr. 
Wilkins ; and James Ellersly, always ready to 
devote himself to the service of the fair sex, had 
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kindly superintended the putting up of a swing, 
in compliance with the wishes of Milly, Fanny, 
and Olga. The two latter found ample enter- 
tainment in watching the workmen, and when 
the swing was ready, in using it. 

The French consul had enjoyed some of th( 
light literature of his country in the society of a 
bottle of Bordeaux. The gentleman who was- 
supposed to look after the Prussian interests,^ 
and who was inclined to be stout — also rathei 
lazy — had passed several hours very profitably 
in sleep ; and on waking, had engaged in th( 
intellectual game of dominoes with the Nor- 
wegian, who at that moment returned from ai 
unsuccessful search in the forest for a bear 
The Russian doctor had physicked the whol( 
family of the tea-house, which excellent ide^^ 
had come into his head while in the kitchen > 
preparing with his own hands a famous salad > 
composed of cold sliced potatoes, raw herrings — 
and oil, which was to be eaten as an anti-paste::::^ 

to stimulate the appetite. Having been nomi 

nated master of the ceremonies for that day h^S 
was naturally anxious on the subject of dinner i^ 
feeling, no doubt, that in such a grave matte^:^ 
the honour of his country was at stake. 

A young Englishman of the name of Howard ^ 
the representative of the house of Arnold and 
Co., in Hakodadi, being of a very self-con^ 
centrated disposition, with poetic tendencies. 
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lad found abundant entertainment in lying on 
lis back under a tree, staring placidly at nothing, 
md occasionally making a note of it in a dainty 
ittle book with gilt-edged leaves. 

At seven o'clock precisely, however, the 
jcattered members of the expedition assembled 
ound the festive board. It was ingeniously 
lomposed of the outer slides of the tea-house 
which at night enclose the whole veranda, and 
ire of wood) supported on wine and beer cases 
:nd any other article adapted for the purpose. 
^ost of the gentlemen reclined or squatted on 
he mats ; but the ladies were accommodated 
/ith tubs, inverted flower-pots, packing-cases, 
nd such-like luxuries. Mrs. Price went to the 
xtent of an air-cushion ; she said her tub was 
30 hard without this addition, upon which 
^rs. Whiteston was heard to mutter something 
bout * all affectation,' and * the fattest woman 
f the lot \ which observations, however, the 
American matron, who was very hungry after 
er drive, thought it as well not to notice. 

Altogether, however, in spite of the little 
tiffs ' which now and then occurred among the 
idies, and which meant nothing, the company 
ontinued to enjoy themselves immensely. 
)uring the day they rode, drove, fished, and 
\ralked, and made pleasant excursions to Aino 
Ullages and exploring expeditions into the 
crests. At night they played at vingt-et-un^ 
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sang, told stories, and took sentimental strolls 
by moonlight. But the grand event of the 
season was to be an excursion to the volcano, 
which to Mrs. Urqhart had been an object of 
profound admiration and awe ever since her 
arrival in Yesso. She had loved to watch, from 
her windows in Hakodadi, the clouds of smoke 
which rose unceasingly from its mysterious and 
awful depths ; trying to imagine the fearsome 
regions of fire glowing far below. 

None of the ladies of the party had as yet 
made the trip, and they looked forward to it 
with great pleasure and not a little excitement, 
especially the three younger ones ; chiefly because 
there was a spice of danger in the enterprise, 
which gave it that flavour of romance so dear 
to the youthful heart. For instance, there was 
just a chance of their being lost in the deceitful 
intricacies of the forest, there was a remote 
possibility of meeting a bear or two ; then they 
might lose the track and go astray in the wilder- 
ness, which lay between the forest and the 
burning mountain. But a more deliciously 
horrible idea than any, was that there might 
be an eruption just as they arrived on the edge 
of the crater, which would engulf them all in 
streams of molten fire I There was something 
so exquisitely dreadful in this thought that 
Fanny Price shed tears over it. 

' It would be a glorious death,' she observed 
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solemnly, * and one which would be talked of 
for ages by our descendants.' 

Milly and Olga nearly went into convulsions 
at this remark, and, having gone the round of 
the company, it was a standing joke among 
them for many a day. 

Mrs. Urqhart went forth no more to see her 
husband fish ; but they had some very pleasant 
strolls together through the woods and along 
the pretty green lanes, and two or three times 
Francis was so wonderfully obliging as to take 
her for a ride. She had some exceedingly 
agreeable drives, too, with Ellersly, who, with 
that deferential courtesy which invariably marked 
his behaviour towards his colleague's wife, placed 
his carriage entirely at her disposal during her 
stay in the country. 

Francis, who insisted on being the next to 
take charge of the Consulate, at the end of a 
week returned to town, and Captain Wyn came 
out. The latter, however, to his deep chagrin, 
had only revelled two days in the light of Milly's 
eyes, when a courier, who arrived at the tea- 
house in a state of exhaustion which scarcely 
permitted him to speak, brought him a letter 
from Francis, requiring his immediate return. 
Mrs. Urqhart and he were sauntering up and 
down in front of the tea-house, waiting for the 
horses, having planned a ride to the sea-coast. 
Wyn read the letter aloud. It ran thus : 

31—2 
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' Dear Wyn, 

* I am sorry for the necessity which 
compels me to interrupt your no doubt agree- 
able sojourn at Syganope. At daylight this 
morning the Shaftesbury came in, bringing a 
number of passengers ; among them several oF 
our compatriots, some of whom are strangers, 
travelling merely for their pleasure. There is 
one Englishman, however, so desperately ill, 
that I thought it advisable to send for you ; and 
I have no doubt you will share my opinion that^ 
it would be expedient to bring the doctor witlu 
you. The poor fellow was ailing, it seems, on — 
leaving Nagasaki, but has become very muc 
worse since, and it is said that his brain wanders^ 
No one seems to know from what motive h 
came to Hakodadi ; but it must be an urgentz::^ 
one, as the other passengers tell me that hi^ 
impatience to reach this port was so great that^ 
until he became too sick to leave his berth, h& 
tormented the captain and officers of the vessel 
incessantly with questions as to the progress 
they were making, and when they expected to 
arrive. He is still on board the steamer, as I 
thought it better to await the arrival of yourself 
and the doctor before allowing him to be moved 
Arnold is among the passengers, so I suppose 
Howard will have to come in too. I have put 
some of our illustrious countrymen up here for 
the time. Some are at Whiteston s, and Arnold 
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has taken in two or three. They will be having 
an inundation of them at Syganop6, I suppose, 
soon ; but of course they can't put up there, as 
the tea-house is crammed already. I have told 
them this, so they will push on to other pastures. 
The courier is ready, and, as I am anxious to 
start him, I beg you to make my excuses to 
my wife for not having wTitten also to her ; I 
will write to-morrow, and also forward a list of 
the passengers for the benefit of the exiles of 
Syganopd. Kind regards to all. 

* Ever truly yours, 

* Francis Urqhart.' 

* An English stranger, and very ill !' thought 
Milly, her mind dwelling entirely upon that 
portion of the letter. ' Perhaps it is my father!' 

The idea caused her to turn so pale with 
conflicting emotions, that her companion, by 
whom the slightest change in her expressive 
face could not pass unnoticed, anxiously inquired 
what was the matter. 

* Nothing — a stitch in the side — it is gone 
now,' she answered, forcing a faint smile. 

A wild fancy shot across Wyn's brain, which 
sent a thrill of such excessive happiness through 
his soul, that he also paled and trembled. 

' Could it be regret for his departure which 
caused her agitation "i' But the idea was only 
momentary, and he reproved himself for having 
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harboured such, though but for an instant ; 
nevertheless, he relinquished the guilty joy oF 
that bright brief fancy with a regretful sigh. 

Of course he could not do otherwise thanu 
obey the summons ; but, in order not to lose a— 
moment of Milly's company, instead of going ii 
search of the doctor himself, he sent him Francis' 
letter by a servant, with a message to the effect 
that he hoped he would do him the favour tc 
be ready to start within an hour. 

' We can have a short ride, Mrs. Urqhart 
if you like, while the doctor is getting ready/ h 
said. 

* But you will tire your horse,' she replied 
* and you must remember he has a hard journe 
before him, poor fellow !* 

' I will ask Johnny to lend me his. He';^ 
only growing fat and lazy in the stable. Excus 
me one moment.' And he went into the hous 
to make the request, which was of course cordial! 
granted. 

On rejoining Milly, Wyn, who seemed 
think that on the eve of his premature separation"^ 
from her, a little license might be accorded 
him, instead of making a stepping-stone of hi; 
hand, as usual, placed his hands round he 
slender waist and swung her into the saddle, 
proceeding which was watched and commented 
upon by a couple of ladies who were peepingT 
at them through holes in the paper slides. 
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How is it that the rarity, or brevity, of a 
pleasure redoubles its sweetness ? That short 
ride appeared to Wyn the most delightful one 
he had ever taken with Mrs. Urqhart. 

The road for a long distance beyond Syganopd 
is as smooth and level as that of an English 
park. Now it lies under the solemn shadow of 
the majestic forest trees ; now between open 
fields, or pretty woodlands, where birds of 
radiant plumage dart hither and thither in the 
sunlight like living gems under the blue canopy 
of the calm summer sky. Now and then the 
passer-by catches glimpses between the trees of 
lovely moss-carpeted glades and ferny dells 
which seem a very home for fairies. 

On returning to the tea-house, they found 
that Howard also had received a summons to 
return to town ; and both he and the doctor 
were watching for them in the road with the 
utmost impatience. So, having lifted Milly 
from her horse, and carefully deposited her on 
the polished floor of the veranda, Wyn pressed 
her hand very hard, saying earnestly : * Good- 
bye ! pray take care of yourself ;* then sprang 
upon Druce's sturdy pony, and the trio galloped 
off. 

For the rest of the day Mrs. Urqhart's pre- 
occupation and extreme depression were re- 
marked by all the party, and, as a matter of 
course, were by most of them ascribed to regret 
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for the departure of Captain Wyn. In reality, 
as will be surmised by the reader, they were the 
natural consequences of the anxiety and suspense 
inspired by the alarming contents of her hus- 
band's letter. The thought of the sick stranger 
haunted her with singular persistency. * Could 
it be her father ? and if so, would he die — die 
without their meeting ?* 

She was ashamed of and shocked at the feel- 
ing of relief which this idea brought to hen 
But, in truth, it was not such a very unnatural 
sentiment under the circumstances, and scarcely 
to be wondered at. A few hours would decide 
the question, as the names of the passengers 
would be forwarded on the morrow. 

Milly had never given her husband to under- 
stand that Woodville was only her friend's nome 
da teatro. There was nothing to be gained by 
doing so, and she could only have substituted for it 
another false one. Mr. Hethcot on his deathbed 
would, presumably, mention his supposed actress- 
daughter ; and in that case Francis would 
identify her as his wife's friend : which discovery, 
however, was not calculated to harm either of 
the girls, unless Mr. Hethcot recovered to dis- 
grace them by his unseemly conduct. The 
same gentleman, sane and in health, was not 
likely to mention the fact of his having a grown- 
up daughter at all ; for, among his other weak- 
nesses, Mr. Hethcot was one of the vainest men 
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iving ; and always represented himself as about 
I dozen years younger than he really was : 
ndeed, he had once proposed to M illy that they 
ihould pass as brother and sister ! 

So entirely absorbed was Mrs. Urqhart all 
:hat day in speculations on the subject of her 
ather, that the circumstance of Guy Arnold s 
irrival in Hakodadi failed to excite in her much 
amotion of any kind. No one ventured to 
chaff' her, as might have been expected of 
iuch a crew, on the score of her old lover. A 
ew of them had attempted it when she first 
:ame among them, but had received such a 
setting-down' that they never afterwards 
Droached the subject. 





CHAPTER XI. 
Paul's virgins. 



|HILE Mrs. Urqhart had been pic- 
turing her parent perhaps sick un'd^o 
death, in a narrow berth on boa«:"<' 
the Shaftesbury, that worthy gentleman, ele- 
gantly dressed, and in as perfect a state of 
health as his intemperate habits permitted, w3s 
sitting at dinner with her husband, in company I 
with one or two others of his late fellow- J 
passengers. I 

Fortune must indeed have smiled on him of 
late ; for the white fingers which he now and 
then ran, with a gracefully careless action, 
through his thick, dark, wavy hair, sparkled 
with jewels, as did likewise the front of his 
remarkably fine shirt ; while a massive gold 
chain, to which was suspended a locket adorned 
with brilliants, stretched across his waistcoat to 
the pocket in which reposed a correspondingly 
handsome watch. 
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But the young Mexican — where was he ? 
He was asleep — in the Happy Valley of Hong 
Kong ! Poor fellow ! his travels had ended 
there. He had been seized with dysentery 
shortly after their arrival at that port, and had 
died after an illness of five days. 

Hethcot had been very good and attentive to 
him in his brief illness, which neither of them had 
ever imagined would prove fatal. Every pos- 
sible means had been adopted to avert such 
a catastrophe. The young man had grown 
extremely attached to his companion during 
their long tour. Naturally it had been to the 
latter s interest to cultivate his friendship, not 
only with a view to present but also future 
profit. During the youth's sickness he had 
tended him like a father, actually abstaining 
from his favourite vice, in order not to be 
unfitted for his self-imposed duties of sick- 
nurse. The poor lad's decease was a violent 
shock to him, as it was likewise the death-blow 
to his pet scheme. 

On learning that his life was in danger, the 
young Mexican had caused a deed to be exe- 
cuted, bequeathing his personal effects, in- 
cluding his jewellery, which was very valuable, 
and all the ready-money then in his possession, 
to his * beloved and devoted friend and tutor, 
Richard Hethcot ;' whom he desired to have 
him buried as modestly as possible, in order 
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that the funeral expenses might not consume 
too large a portion of his legacy. In justice to 
Hethcot, it is but right to state that he gave 
the ill-fated young man a very decent burial. 
The latter's munificent bequest, added to the 
many costly gifts which, in the course of their 
travels, he had bestowed upon his tutor, repre- 
sented considerable value ; but this fact did not 
at first console Hethcot for the necessity of 
renouncing his long-cherished project. In fact, 
for several days after the funeral he had been 
so unfeignedly wretched, that the good colonists, 
attributing his grief entirely to the loss of his 
young patron, took to petting him, and lauded 
him as one of the most unselfish and devoted of 
mankind. Luckily he quitted Hong Kong 
while the sorrow caused by his disappointment 
was yet green, thus leaving behind him a repu- 
tation such as he had never before earned in 
any part of the world. 

He picked up, however, during the voyage 
to Shanghai ; and by the time he arrived in 
Japan, to use his own favourite quotation, 
* Richard was himself again.* There being now 
no inducement to hurry, he resolved to explore 
that interesting country at his leisure, a resolution 
upon which he congratulated himself on dis- 
covering that, thanks to the profuse hospitality 
with which the foreign residents were in the 
habit of welcoming European strangers, he 
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might gratify his whim at a very moderate cost. 
Thus, then, we find him comfortably lodged at 
the British Consulate, Hakodadi, the uncon- 
scious guest of his daughter s husband, who, in 
his turn, little dreams that his civilities are 
being lavished on his father-in-law ! 

Francis thought him, on the whole, a well- 
educated, amusing sort of fellow ; and indeed, 
when sober, or, to speak more correctly, not very 
drunk, Hethcot was a most entertaining and 
fascinating companion ; more especially when 
he was *in funds,' which, as we have seen, 
was at present his blissful condition. Young 
Urqhart's opinion of him, however, fell several 
degrees on learning from the servant appointed 
to attend him that he had emptied a bottle of 
brandy during the night ; and when they met at 
tiffin, he observed, with a sensation of disgust, 
that his hand was unsteady, and his eyes blood- 
shot ; nor could he swallow a morsel before dis- 
posing of a very strong dose of absinthe. 

But a couple of hours after, Francis encoun- 
tered him in the veranda, as bright and cheery 
as possible. * A few goes of brandy always set 
him up,' he was wont to say ; therefore it is to 
be inferred that the said * goes ' had found their 
way down Mr. Hethcot's throat, in the retire- 
ment of his chamber. He was equipped for 
riding ; and very jaunty he looked in his smart 
top-boots, light corded breeches, short jacket, 
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and summer-hat of fine straw, with an airy 
pMgheree gracefully twined about it. 

He and some other fellows were going for a 
gallop over the sands, he said, tapping his neat 
foot with his whip, which, like everything else 
belonging to him, was in good taste. They 
were going to pick up Whiteston as they went 
along ; he had promised to do cicerone for 
them. 

Francis asked what horse he was going to 
ride. He didn't know, but he supposed they'd 
found something for him. The something proved 
to be Milly's pet pony, Lucifer, a fine, coal- 
black, spirited animal, which had been given 
her by Wyn. Francis looked displeased when 
he saw it brought round for his guest. 

* Mind how you use him,' he said, rather 
bluntly. ' He belongs to my wife, and she is 
very choice over him.' 

* What ! are you married ?' 

* Yes.' 

' The devil you are ! And where is your 
wife ?' 

' In the country.' 

* By Jove !' And Mr. Hethcot continued to 
gaze at the golden-haired young man who had 
committed the daring act of matrimony, with 
an air of intense amusement. * Well, I'll take 
every care of her horse,' he said at last, turning 
to mount. * What's his name i^' 
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' Lucifer.' 

' Corpo di Bacco ! Your wife has skill, it 
seems, in the selection of names. This one 
is most appropriate.' 

* I am glad you approve of it. Good-morning, 
and a pleasant ride to you.' 

* Au revoir, my dear fellow !' cried Hethcot, 
in a patronising tone, as he put Lucifer into a 
gentle trot, and followed his friends, who had 
walked their horses slowly forward. 

Whiteston conducted the party to a village 
called Arigawa, where they stayed some time 
at a tea-house. On returning, they were over- 
taken, near Kameda, by Wyn, the doctor, and 
Howard, to whom Whiteston introduced them ; 
and they all rode into Hakodadi together. 

Immediately after dinner Wyn and the 
doctor went off to the Shaftesbury to see the 
sick man. The doctor pronounced the case a 
dangerous one, and, under his supervision, the 
patient, who was quite unconscious, was con- 
veyed to the Russian hospital. The steward, 
on perceiving how ill he was on the previous 
day, had attempted to undress him ; but, for 
some reason, he had made such a determined 
resistance that the man had desisted. The 
motive for this singular conduct was explained, 
however, when, on undressing him at the 
hospital, they found, secured round his waist, 
a peculiar kind of belt, or rather bandage, of 
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grey quilted silk, lined with wadding, in every 
little square of which could be felt, on pressing 
it, a hard substance like a stone. These sub- 
stances varied in size and form, and were sup- 
posed by Wyn and the doctor to be precious 
stones. The belt was sealed up by the former, 
in the presence of the doctor and Francis, and 
locked with the rest of the sick man's effects 
in a small trunk, which was all the luggage he 
had with him. The trunk was then deposited 
in a secure place in the Consulate. 

Mr. Hethcot continued to make himself very 
much at home at the British Consulate ; also at 
* Whiteston's place,' as it was called ; and at 
Porter s, which were the only two houses, with 
the exception of Howard's, and the Russians' 
little cluster of dwellings, whose owners were 
not absent. But he did not attempt to cultivate 
the acquaintance either of Arnold or his repre- 
sentative. The merchant had kept aloof from 
him throughout the voyage. Wyn did not dis- 
like him, though there was some mysterious 
instinct at work in the consul's breast — it almost 
took the form of a presentiment — that this man 
was destined, in some way or other, to bring 
trouble upon them. Hethcot never got out- 
rageously drunk in company during this period ; 
but he tippled in private to an extent which 
would have astonished the hardest drinker in 
Hakodadi. 
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Meantime the sick stranger at the Russian 
hospital, whose malady had proved to be typhoid 
fever, lay in a state of insensibility, from which 
it was feared he would only awake to conscious- 
ness to lose it again in the lasting slumber of 
death. 

A few days after his return to Hakodadi 
Wyn gladly yielded to the persuasions of 
Francis and EUersly, who had come in for the 
purpose of relieving him, and went back to 
Syganop6, on the understanding that in the 
event of anything extraordinary occurring he 
should be informed of it, by courier, with as 
little delay as possible. How willingly he 
turned 'his face in the direction of the spot 
which his heart had never left ! 

And now Mr. Hethcot and some of his late 
fellow-passengers began to think of making an ex- 
cursion into the country. They were talking the 
matter over one day down at Porter's. Hethcot 
happening to express a hope that * that puritani- 
cal prig, Arnold,' would not be of the party, a 
conversation arose, in which he learned the 
history of Guy's former engagement to Mrs. 
Urqhart, and the way in which she had broken 
it off 

* The girl must have been a pucker idiot to 
jilt a rich dollar-grinder for a fellow who, it 
seems, carries his fortune in his buttons,' 
observed Hethcot, tossing off a * peg ' previous 
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to going up to the Consulate to dinner. It ha «1 
been arranged that they should start after tififL ^ 
on the morrow. 

About ten o'clock in the forenoon M r^:. 
Hethcot was perambulating the Consulate il ii 
search of some one to translate his orders tr: o 
the Japanese servants ; but Francis was locker: <i 
in his study, Ellersly had gone to the hospit^lr 
and Sammy, the constable, had been sent for t:: ^ 
a refractory tar. 

In the course of his peregrinations Hethccz^t 
wandered into the little den appertaining to Pai^lr 
who, in consequence of the arrival of guest .^r 
had been recalled from the country, his assistairat 
not being equal to the work. The Chinamain, 
having issued his instructions relative to th».e 
tiffin to his subordinates, and his person.^ 
attendance at that early hour not being nece^s- 
sary, was luxuriously reclining on his smsi-ll 
couch smoking opium, and half lost in tine 
delicious reveries produced by the use of tine 
pernicious narcotic. Hethcot was about to stir 
him up, when suddenly his eye fell upon ^in 
object which appeared to inspire him with tlie 
most intense astonishment. Paul, in txis 
character of a convert to the Catholic faith, ha.d 
considered it incumbent on him to adorn His 
walls with such saintly pictures as he had been 
able to lay his hands on. On one side of the 
room figured St. Lawrence on his gridiron, and 
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St. Sebastian bristling with arrows like a porcu- 
pine ; opposite these were St. Bartholomew, 
with his skin uncomfortably thrown over his left 
shoulder, squinting at St. Anthony, who was 
out walking with a pig. On the third wall was 
the penitent Magdalene, lying on her stomach 
reading to a skull ; and Joseph escaping from 
the amenities of Potiphar s wife, which, though 
scarcely a saintly picture, was a religious sub- 
ject, and therefore admissible. 

But it was easy to be seen that most of PauFs 
artistic ability had been called into play in the 
arrangement of the fourth wall, against which 
his bed was placed. In the centre was a highly- 
coloured libel on the ' Madonna della seggiola^ 
surrounded with a miscellaneous assortment of 
youthful female figures, extracted from a packet 
of old fashion-books, which had been left to 
Paul as a legacy by a former mistress. Not a 
shadow of blasphemy had mingled with the poor 
old cook's thoughts when, fancying they were 
just the kind of figures to keep his Madonna 
company, he had disposed the bevy of highly- 
coloured, flaunting, impossible beauties around 
the sacred group. 

But it was neither the Holy Family nor the 
fashion-plates which so suddenly arrested the 
attention of the guest. I n a small space below 
the former, and just above a young lady in a 
bridal dress, coming downstairs, hung a tiny, 

32—2 
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faded photograph, representing a child in a shor 
frock, with two long plaited tails falling ove 
her shoulders. No one, perhaps, but herfathe 
would ever have identified, the yellow, blurred 
ugly little figure with the beautiful girl who no 
called herself Mrs. Urqhart. 

She had come across it one day whil 



rummaging in an old workbox, which, with tha^ 
sentimental tenderness we often experience fo 
the veriest rubbish associated with our chil<i^- 
hood, she had always preserved. The hinges 
were half off, the key lost, the wood chippe<d 
and cracked ; but it had been given to her l>^ 
one of the kind Sisters at Sacramento, aii.<l 
she treasured it as a relic of the purest aim.<l 
most tranquil episode in her life. But ther"« 
were no tender associations connected with th^-e 
hideous photograph, which her father had ha«— d 
taken by an itinerant artist at a fair, and had pa^id 
for with divers * drinks,* concluding the bargain tin^y 
knocking the photographer down and blackiirr^g 
his eye, while the little girl in the scanty pet^^i- 

coats and the plaited tails had stood by crying • 

She was about to throw it in the fire, wh^^^ 

Paul, who happened to be in the room, waitii ^% 

for orders, begged so hard for it, that she gave i^ 
to him, explaining to him whom it was suppos^^^^ 
to represent ; and the Chinaman had carefuL — Jy 
framed the little faded girl, and placed h -^^ 
among his famous collection. 
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* Where did you get this ?* exclaimed Hethcot, 
shaking the dreamer s shoulder. 

*Virjon Mary/ murmured Paul, to whom 
grammatical English was as unintelligible as 
Greek ; but who imagined, by the direction in 
ivhich his interrogator's eyes were fixed, that his 
question referred to the treasured Madonna. 

* No, no, not that,' continued Hethcot im- 
patiently. * I mean the photograph — this piecey 
3ne bottom side,' he added, making a desperate 
attempt at ' pigeon English.' 

* Ah yes, dat piecey virjon very fine ! Number 
3ne virjon!' replied the cook placidly, a com- 
placent grin stealing over his celestial mahogany 
face, as he gazed affectionately on the bride who 
was still descending the staircase. 

Finally Hethcot succeeded in making him 
understand that his question referred to the 
little photograph. 

*Dat my mississy — Missy Urkat — many moon 
past — when all same one piecey shile,' explained 
Paul, rousing himself. * Now very fine piecey 
^al — number one gal !' And he proceeded to 
relate, in a jargon of which the guest did not un- 
derstand more than one word in half-a-dozen, how 
he had become possessed of the photograph. 

* Deuced queer,' soliloquised Hethcot, as he 
returned to his room. ' Of course, it can't have 
been Mill herself who gave him the thing ; but 
it must have been some one who knows her. 
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This Mrs. Urqhart must have known my gi^^^ 
in the States. By Jove T A sudden thougl^^ 
striking him. * I shouldn't wonder if she tun» — ^s 

out to be that mischief-making minx, Emil^ y 

Ord, who was always stirring up Mill to reb ( \ 

against me. However, I shall soon find ou^^. 
She d rather see the devil than Dick Hethco« — t, 

Tve no doubt ; but she'll have that pleasui ^e 

before long, nevertheless !' 

On the way to the lakes he ascertained th ;=i f 
Mrs. Urqhart 's maiden name had been Ord. 

Being aware that they could not be accohzr- 1- 
modated at Syganop6 the party put up ^^t 
the Lake-house, as it is called ; being on th^ae 
border of a lake, situated about a couple ^kA 
miles nearer Hakodadi. Having dined, th^^y 
proposed to take a walk over to the other t^^ a- 
house, and * have a look at their neighbours.' 





CHAPTER XII. 

FATHER AND DAUGHTER, 

\ ILLY, who during the last few days 
had been in a state of nervous 
excitability, which would not let her 
rest indoors, was walking in the lane with Wyn, 
when a sound of voices, wafted to their ears on 
the soft summer air, announced the approach of 
strangers. 

' They are English,' said Milly ; and trembling 
in every limb, she clasped both hands round her 
companion's arm, saying excitedly: 'Let us hide! 
— let us hide! I don't want them to see me I' 

The consul gazed at her in unmitigated sur- 
prise ; but, never dreaming of opposing or 
questioning her will, he led her under the pro- 
jecting roof of a shed near by. Shrinking behind 
him, Milly watched the foreigners pass by in the 
bright moonlight, by which their features were 
distinctly visible. On recognising those of her 
fether she could scarcely repress a scream. 
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When they had passed on, she whispered, in a^ n 
agitated voice : 

' Captain Wyn, I feel that an explanation _ is 
due to you of my strange behaviour, and yoacrDU 
shall have it. But first, pray let us go farth^^^^ 
away from the tea-house — away from the roa( 
Let us go into the wood at the back of 
garden. Forgive me for being so troublesome 

As if she could ever have been troublesonmr"::"^^ 
to one who loved her with such * passionate^ — e» 
albeit hopeless, devotion ! 

* You must know that anything I can do t-:i*to 
serve you, Mrs. Urqhart, is a pleasure,' he saic::^ -d, 
in the calm tone of ordinary courtesy. ' I anfl^i -m 
sorry for the nervousness from which you an^ re 
evidently suffering,' he continued, as the^^sey 
emerged from the shed and struck into a 
thicket at the side of the tea-house ground-K^s. 

* I beg, however, that you will not tell me thi^he 
cause if you would rather not.' 

Milly involuntarily pressed his arm, lookir — i»g 
up in his face with an expression of unspeakab^c^^le 
gratitude. 

* How good of you,' she murmured, * h o ^ f^ w- 
considerate. But I must make you my coc^ ^" 
fidant, because I stand sorely in need of ^ 
friend s advice and assistance.' 

* That alters the case,' said Wyn. 

For some days past Mrs. Urqhart had bees^^ 
weighing the question whether it might not 
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possible to avoid meeting her father at all, and 
had now come to the conclusion that, with Wyn 
for an ally, the project was feasible. Under 
ordinary circumstances, visitors to Yesso seldom 
remained longer than a week or ten days, unless 
they accepted some special invitation to prolong 
their sojourn ; and there was small probability, 
she thought, of such being extended to her 
father. Fortune having so far favoured her by 
decreeing that she should be absent from 
Hakodadi at the time of his arrival, might con- 
tinue her friend by allowing her to evade him in 
the country, for the accomplishment of which 
project the absence of her husband was another 
favourable circumstance. Probably it might 
have succeeded had Hethcot not happened to 
light upon that fatal portrait among Paul's 
virgins, and thus conceived the resolution of 
seeing his daughter's former school-mate. 

Having walked a short distance into the 
wood, Milly and her companion paused, by 
tacit consent, in a pretty nook near the stream, 
and, taking her hand from his arm, she com- 
menced the little tale she had been concocting 
for him on the way. 

'There is a person among the party of 
Englishmen we have just seen whom I wish, if 
possible, to avoid meeting. I was slightly 
acquainted with him in Chicago, he being 
related to a favourite school-fellow of mine. 
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But I have motives for not desiring to renew 
that acquaintance ; in fact, the happiness and 
peace of mind of his daughter greatly depend 
on his not encountering me; and, as he is 
neither aware of my marriage, nor of my 
presence in Japan, I should imagine it would be 
easy to avoid him. I would prefer that this 
matter should rest between ourselves, dear 
Captain Wyn. I would rather my husband did 

not — should not — that is * 

*Yes, yes, I understand,* interposed the 
consul, taking compassion on the pretty stutterer. 
* Who is the fellow ?' 

* His name is Hethcot/ 

A serious expression passed over Wyn*s face, 
as he called to mind the disagreeable impression 
produced on him by that individual. 

* We can easily shirk meeting him to-night,' 
he observed, * by simply not going indoors till 
he is gone. To-morrow they will pass here on 
their way to the volcano, and will stop to 
imbibe, as a matter of course. You must feign 
indisposition, and remain in the ladies* quarters 
till they shall have gone away. They will not 
return this way to Hakodadi, having planned 
to go round by the other route ; and by the 
time you return to town the man will be on his 
way to Yokohama.' 

* I fervently hope so !' ejaculated Milly* 
The pair now cautiously approached a 
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bamboo-fence at the back of the garden, through 
which they could watch the departure of the 
visitors without danger of being seen by them. 
At the moment when the party issued from the 
tea-house, however, the moon was obscured 
behind a bank of dark clouds ; but though their 
faces were not discernible, their figures were 
plainly distinguishable, and represented the 
same number that had passed by the shed. 

* I will not go into the public-room any more 
to-night,' whispered Milly, pausing in front of 
the veranda giving on the garden, which was 
that skirting the rooms occupied by the ladies. 
' Good-night, and thank you so much, dear 
Captain Wyn.' And she pressed his hand with 
a warmth which made the strong man's heart 
beat like that of a timid girl under the electrify- 
ing influence of a lover's kiss. 

* What cruel kindness !' thought poor Wyn, 
as he walked pensively round to the front of 
the building. 

Imagine his surprise and dismay, when, on 
entering the public room, he perceived Hethcot, 
gracefully posed on the mats, quietly playing at 
dominoes with the French Consul, and sipping 
a cock-tail. Resolved on seeing Mrs. Urqhart 
before * budging an inch,' as he phrased it, from 
Syganop6, he had feigned an attack of rheu- 
matism in one of his ankles, and had declared 
himself quite unable to return to the Lake- 
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house that night. Whereupon Johnny Drue 
with his usual good-nature, had placed his 
at the sham invalid's disposal, and gone* 
the other tea-house himself; the party havii 
arranged to pick Hethcot up as they passe 
next day, at tififin-time, of which meal they hj 
been hospitably invited to partake by tlr le 
Hakodadians. 

Wyn, feeling it was necessary that MilK ly 
should be informed of the unexpected chan f:^ — ={ e 
in the programme, took an early opportunity ^ of 
stealing round by a back corridor to the garde ^n. 
Having scribbled a few lines on the blank ha"l-^f. 
sheet of a note he found in his pocket, he plac^^aed 
it between the folds of a newspaper, with whi^»K:h 
he had provided himself for that purpose, a^^md 
tapping at one of the slides, called out, * M ■ I 's. 
Urqhart, I have brought you the paper yi^MOu 
asked me for/ 

Milly, who was abstractedly watching a 

game of chess being played by Fanny anr^^d 
her brother, divining that something had ha^^^p- 
pened, sprang up and ran to open the slicr^^Je, 
crying, * Thank you, Captain Wyn ;* and as 
she took the paper from his hand a look o^ 
mutual understanding passed between them. 

Hethcot, who on arriving at the tea-hoim^e 
had heard casually that Mrs. Urqhart was op^t 
walking with Captain Wyn, had natural/^ 
expected to see her return with him. Dis^ 
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appointed in this, he resigned himself to wait 
till the next morning, when of course they 
would meet at breakfast, he supposed. Just 
as he was on the point of issuing from the 
room which he had occupied for the night, 
however, he over-heard a short colloquy, which 
informed him that he was doomed to a second 
disappointment. 

* Good morning, Emma. How is your mis- 
tress ?' said the voice of Wyn. 

* Very poorly, sir, Tm sorry to say,' was the 
reply. * She has a bad headache, and begs to 
be excused from coming to breakfast. Tve 
just taken her a cup of tea.* 

* I'm sorry she is not well,' said the consul, 
as he turned into the public apartment, where 
all the other ladies, who were early risers, and 
most of the gentlemen, were already assembled 

_at breakfast. 

The French consul, who had occupied the 
same room as Hethcot, was still sleeping pro- 
foundly. The latter now gently drew back one 
of the slides, and looked up and down the long, 
narrow, and dimly-lighted corridor, at one end 
of which was the spacious kitchen, at the other 
the sunny little patch of garden. Almost facing 
him was the public room, whence came a con- 
fusion of Voices, accompanied by a clattering of 
plates, and knives and forks. A crowd of 
servants were flitting to and fro in the obscurity 
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of the kitchen regions, but, at that momer"»-t, 
the corridor itself was clear. With a mi- s- 
chievous grin on his handsome countenan ^z:e 
Hethcot stepped forth, and noiselessly closiir"ng 
the aperture behind him, stole softly along tMne 
corridor in the direction of the garden. I— ^e 
hiad learned the position of the ladies' roonr-B.s, 
by accident, the previous night. Stepping otit 
into the garden, he walked, with a careless a.f r, 
slowly past the veranda. 

In consequence of the heat several of the 
slides of the room (which was unoccupied) 
were open, and he could see clearly into every 
corner of it. But the second chamber, not- 
withstanding the almost unendurable sultriness 
of that particular morning, was closed, both on 
the veranda side and on that communicating with 
the other apartment. But in a Japanese house 
it is extremely difficult to conceal one's self. 
Granting even that the slides are whole, which 
in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred they are 
not, anyone wishing to look into a room has 
only to poke his fingers through one of the 
paper panes, and he can gratify his curiosity to 
the full. 

Into the slides upon which Mr. Hethcot's 
gaze was riveted at that moment, not only 
fingers, but, as it seemed, even arms had found 
their way ; for in many of the lower squares 
the paper was hanging in shreds. Coolly seat- 
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ing himself on the veranda, which was raised 
about a foot and a half from the level of the 
garden, he leaned over and peeped in. 

Mrs. Urqhart, her slight figure lightly draped 
in a wrapper of the finest grass-cloth, was re- 
clining on a mattress, with her back towards 
him, drinking a cup of tea. She had discarded 
her wig, and the short curls which now pro- 
fusely adorned her small, beautifully-shaped 
head, were unfamiliar to her father, who had 
heard nothing about her illness. He perceived 
at once that the woman he was looking at was 
not the one he had calculated on seeing ; yet he 
continued to watch her like one spell-bound ; 
and gradually there crept into his mind a 
singular feeling that she was not a stranger to 
him. Surely he had seen that hand and arm 
before ! The delicate nape of the neck, and 
the sloping shoulders, were as familiar to him as 
possible. Suddenly she turned her head in the 
direction of the slide through which he was 
gazing, and, by a singular chance, her eyes fell 
upon that precise hole in the paper. As she 
met the eager, startled glare of those splendid 
dark orbs fixed hungrily on her own, the cup 
fell from her hand, and, with a cry like that of 
some wounded animal, she started to her feet. 
Instantaneously the slide was dashed open, and 
parent and child stood face to face. For a brief 
space they remained speechless and motionless, 
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as if they had been suddenly transformed b^^-y 
enchantment into stone : their lips parted l1_ n 
breathless astonishment, and their eyes starii 
wildly. 

* Milly, my daughter !' gasped the man 
length. ' Am I dreaming ?* 

' I would to God you were !' she said, in a ton^^e 

of intense bitterness. * Does anyone know yc »u 

have come here ?' she added in sudden alarm. 

* No one/ returned Hethcot, who 
gradually recovering his senses. * They fancni^y 
I am still in bed and asleep, in which conditic^^n 
I left Weuve. But I came here expecting 
meet Emily Ord.' 

* Ah ! they have been gossiping about me 
you ?' cried Milly indignantly. * I understarr^d 
now how I have been betrayed. But for GocrJ's 
sake go away. We will talk by-and-by. ^i-My 
maid will be coming directly, and you must m^ ot 
be found here. I will come out, and you i^^^iH 
be introduced to me ; then we can arrang^^ a 
rneeting. I have a great deal to say to you. / 
knew you were here, and tried to avoid ya«J; 
but since my evil destiny has decreed that %^e 
should meet, we must thoroughly understanc/ 
each other. For the present, go, I beseecA 
you ; and mind, you and I, in the eyes of the 
company, are strangers.' 

* Hang it. Mill ! don't speak to me quite so 
much as if I were a dog,' grumbled the man, 
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eyeing the imperious young figure with a half- 
angry, half-admiring glance. 

She looked like a queen, standing there in 
her long white robes, pointing haughtily to the 
open door. 

* I tell you we will talk presently/ she said 
angrily ; for she was in an agony of fear lest 
he should be discovered there. ' Go, in the 
nanie of humanity ! Do not destroy your own 
child !' 

* Diamine /' growled Hethcot, whose oaths 
were oftener Italian than English, in conse- 
quence of his having spent the greater part of 
his life in Italy. * One would think, to hear 
you talk, that I was going to commit murder.' 

* It would not be the first!' exclaimed his 
daughter, whose anger made her forget her 
prudence. 

Hethcot turned pale, and glanced about him 
in alarm. 

* Viper !' he hissed ; * it is you who would 
destroy your father, it seems. Well, we'd better 
not quarrel, for both our sakes. If I am in the 
mire, you are evidently in the mud ; so we may 
as well shake hands on it. A ben vederciy 
figlia miaP 

And before she could guess his intention he 
seized and kissed her hand ; then springing 
lightly across the veranda, disappeared. 

A few moments after he had relieved Mrs. 

VOL. II. i2j 
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Urqhart of his dreaded company, Emma came 
into her room. 

* Tell Captain Wyn I wish to speak to him 
about some letters I have to send ofif/ said her 
mistress carelessly. * Our plans are rendered 
useless/ she began, as soon as he made his 
appearance. * Hethcot has seen and spoken 
with me. Concluding he was safe in the break- 
fast-room I imprudently opened the slides — it 
was so stiflingly hot — and he passed through 
the garden and saw me. However, it doesn't 
matter. My dread of meeting the fellow was a 
mere girlish whim. He cannot harm me. Only 
I did not wish my husband to know that I had 
any acquaintance with such a person. He is 
rather a fast kind of man, you know, and — and 
— Francis is so particular, you see. But Heth- 
cot has promised that he won't tell him, or 
anyone else, that he knows me ; so it'll be all 
right.' 

She spoke extremely fast ; her colour coming 
and going fitfully, and her fingers working 
nervously the while ; nor did she, as she was 
wont, look him in the face, but kept her gaze 
fixed on the garden. 

The dead silence which followed her dis- 
jointed speech, however, caused her to look up. 
She never afterwards forgot the expression of 
Wyn's countenance at that moment, though she 
did not understand it then. Unutterable pity^ 
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intense pain, disappointment, bitter annoyance, 
were all depicted in the grave face looking down 
at her. 

A sudden idea, which sent the hot blood to 
her face in a burning blush, flashed across the 
girl's brain. 

* Captain Wyn,' she said, throwing back her 
little head with the proud gesture peculiar to 
her at times, and speaking alm.ost fiercely, * I 
trust you have not formed a mistaken opinion 
on the subject of my confidence of last evening ; 
that you have not dared to entertain suspicions 
derogatory ' 

* Stop !' he interrupted, in a stern voice, 
which he had never before adopted in address- 
ing her. ' Do not you form an opinion, or 
harbour suspicions, derogatory to one who, 
whatever may be his faults, has at least not 
merited such injustice at the hands of Mrs. 
Urqhart !' 

* Ah ! forgive me !' she cried, impulsively 
seizing his hand, and bursting into tears. ' I 
ivas afraid that — that — you might think some- 
thing bad of me, and — and I could not bear 
that: 

Wyn's face worked convulsively, and, as he 
jazed on the bent head of the sobbing girl, a 
vild longing came over him to clasp it to his 
Dreast. But, with a violent effort repressing 
:he frantic wish, he said, gently yet sadly : 

32—2 
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* I had hoped you knew me better/ 

' I know you now !' she cried, looking up at 
him through her tears. * And I will never 
doubt you again. Oh, Captain Wyn ! be my 
friend. God knows I sorely need some one to 
help and guide me/ 

* Poor, poor child ! / know it f he murmured, 
with such startling emphasis, that she almost 
feared he had penetrated her secret. But of 
course that was impossible. His words related, 
naturally, to her domestic trials, of which, though 
not a word of complaint had ever escaped her 
lips on the subject, he could not help being 
aware. 

* Compose yourself, Mrs. Urqhart,' he con- 
tinued, after a short pause, speaking in his 
habitual tone of ordinary politeness. * Perhaps 
you had better take a turn in the fresh air 
before meeting the others.' 

* I will do so,* she returned, taking up a sun- 
shade. 

And they strolled up the lane for half a mile 
or so. 

' I am sorry that I cannot offer to escort you 
for a ride or a drive before tiffin,' said Wyn. 
' But I shall be busy all the forenoon, writing 
despatches. A courier will be leaving for Hako- 
dadi this afternoon ; so if you would like to avail 
yourself of the opportunity to send off letters, 
pray let me know.' 
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He noticed that a look of relief came into her 
troubled face on hearing that he would be occu- 
pied all the morning. * It will give me a chance 
to talk with himl was the thought which passed 
through her mind. 

* Thanks/ she said. * I will write letters also, 
since you are sending in a courier. And after 
tiffin shall we go for a drive "i It is almost too 
warm for riding.* 

* You are right. Driving will be far more 
pleasant.* 

* But we will let those fellows get a good start 
of us/ continued Mrs. Urqhart. * We don't want 
to come in for all their dust.' 

* Certainly not. We 11 give them, at least, 
half an hour's start.' 





CHAPTER XIII. 



A STRANGE STORY. 



[HEN Hethcot and his daughter went 
through the ceremony of an intro- 
duction to each other, they played 
their part so well, that no one present, with the 
exception of the English consul, suspected they • 
were other than perfect strangers up to that 
moment. 

In the course of the morning all the male 
portion of the company, except Wyn, Hethcot, 
and Schaub (the Prussian consul), went off into 
the forest, with the object of devising an ambush 
to entrap a bear which had been seen in the 
vicinity of Sygaiiop^. Wyn had despatches to 
write; Hethcot waited to receive his friends; 
and Schaub, being caterer, had his domestic 
duties to attend to. Mrs. Whiteston, Mrs. 
Wilkins, and Emma went to bathe. Mrs. 
Price, who had a deal to say about the States 
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to Mr. Hethcot, sat knitting her socks, and the 
two girls were studying some French verbs. 

* Now's my time/ thought Mrs. Urqhart. 

* By the way, Mr. Hethcot/ she said care- 
lessly, *if you would like some specimens of 
those ferns we were talking about, I will show 
you where they are to be. found.' 

* Thank you very much,' he returned, quickly 
taking the hint. * I should like to have a few, 
if it is not troubling you too much.* 

* Oh, not at all.' 

* Well, if she isn't one of the coolest cards I 
-ever came across!' exclaimed Mrs. Price, as 
-soon as Hethcot and his daughter were out of 
hearing. ' She hasn't known the man half an 
-hour, and there they are gone out for a walk 
together — at her invitation too !' 

* And where's the harm i^' said Fanny, who 
^ways stood up for her friend. * She ain't got 
anybody else to walk with this morning, and it 

-ain't too lively sitting in this stuffy old room. 
But I think she might have asked me and the 
-princess to go along. I should have liked 
hunting for ferns.' 

Hethcot's cherished scheme of marrying his 
daughter to the rich Mexican having been 
frustrated by the death of the latter, it might 
reasonably be supposed that he would have 
been glad to find her occupying a position 
which, if not so eligible from a pecuniary point 
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of view, was in every respect a far more 
honourable and even brilliant one than he had 
a right to expect for the child of a penniless 
adventurer like himself. 

But, instead of congratulating her on her 
good fortune, he abused her in the roundest 
terms for having jilted the merchant. * It was 
all very well to talk about young Urqhart's 
good birth and great expectations,* he said ; *but 
a bird in hand was worth two in the bush : and 
Arnold's dollars, which were a substantial fact, 
would have been infinitely preferable to any 
boshy expectations, which might all end in 
smoke.' He did not appear to attach much 
importance to the deception she had practised 
on him, by misleading him as to her real desti- 
nation on leaving Chicago. ' It was all the 
same to him now. Had the Mexican not gone 
off the hooks, he would have been nicely fooled, 
certainly ; but as it was, he didn't care. It was 
all the same to him where she went, and what 
she did, as long as she was ready to supply him 
with funds when he wanted them. Perhaps if 
she had gone on the stage, she might not have 
been able to send him so much. He had often 
wondered at her liberality.' 

When she implored him not to reveal the 
secret of their relationship, and so bring shame 
and confusion on her, he laughed derisively. 

* Did she take him for an imbecile ? Where 
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would be the use of splitting ? If there were 
anything to be gained by it, her fears would be 
natural enough ; but, under the circumstances, 
they were simply absurd. He had no intention 
of emulating the example of the man in the 
fable, who killed the goose which laid the golden 
eggs. Not he! He intended to cherish and 
protect his goose ! He should look to her to 
keep the pot boiling when the Hethcot coffers 
should be exhausted. At. present, thank God, 
he was in funds, and need not trouble her. 
Still, if she happened to have a loose hundred 
or so lying about that she didn't know what to 
do with, of course he would relieve her of them 
with pleasure.' 

This was the way he talked, as they sat, on 
that glorious summer morning, in the beautiful 
green dell to which she had conducted him, 
beating into dank shreds, with his cane, the 
exquisite and delicate ferns, and switching off 
the head of every pretty flower within his reach ; 
while she, poor child, listened to him in shrink- 
ing horror, a pained, weary look in her young 
face, which was seldom turned to his. She 
wondered, sadly, how any human being could 
become so thoroughly base, so utterly un- 
principled as this man, by his own showing, had 
become. And he was her father ! 

By-and-by they went back to the house, 
Milly, for appearance' sake, carrying a basket of 
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ferns. The tiffin that day was a very noisy 
meal, as may be supposed, with the addition of 
so many guests. As soon as they had gone 
Milly went to dress for her drive, and Wyn 
ordered the horses to be put to. The former 
was in better spirits than she had been ever 
since the news came of the arrival of the 
Shaftesbury, The latter, on the contrary, was 
unusually grave and preoccupied. His tone 
was kinder, his manner more deferential, if 
possible, than ever ; but there was a change in 
him somehow, which Mrs. Urqhart could not 
account for. 

* Perhaps he is vexed because I went out walk- 
ing with /^^V;^,' she thought ; for she knew vjery well 
that Mrs. Price would not have failed to inform 
him of it. * I'll take the bull by the horns, and 
have it out with him. — You are put out about 
something. Captain Wyn. Are you vexed 
because I took a stroll with Mr. Hethcot ?' 

* Most decidedly not,' was the emphatic 
reply. * That would indeed be a piece of 
arrogance on my part.' 

* But you are vexed about something,' she 
insisted. 

'Yes. Never mind. Let us talk about 
something else.' 

He seemed so little inclined to pursue the 
subject, that she pressed him no further. 

* Some consular matter that is bothering him, 
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I suppose/ she thought. * Thinking about his 
despatches, very likely/ 

He had not written one. 

On returning from their drive they were 
considerably surprised to find Francis at the 
tea-house, and still more so when he informed 
them what was the object of his unexpected 
visit. Orders had arrived that morning from 
head-quarters, requiring his presence at Naga- 
saki to meet the admiral, who was coming from 
China, and who would require the services of an 
interpreter on an expedition through the Inland 
Sea. The Nagasaki Consulate happened to be 
very short-handed at that moment, in con- 
sequence of one having gone home on leave of 
absence, and another being laid up through an 
accident ; and as no one could be spared from 
the principal port, and it was well known that 
there was little or nothing for him to do in 
Hakodadi, the duty had been assigned to young 
Urqhart. Ellersly was very seldom called 
upon to leave his post ; as, in the event of any- 
thing happening to the consul, he was expected 
to take charge. 

Francis had now to consider whether it would 
be more expedient for Mrs. Urqhart to remain 
in the country until the return of the rest of the 
company, or go back to town at once. He 
scarcely liked the idea of leaving her at 
Syganop6 without one of her own people to look 
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after her ; and, under present circumstances, 
Hakodadi being overrun with visitors, and 
several vessels in harbour, it was necessary for 
two of them to stay at the Consulate. Their 
neighbours would all be most attentive and 
kind to her, no doubt ; still, he imagined she 
would prefer not to be dependent on them. 
All things considered, he came to the conclu- 
sion that he should feel more comfortable in 
leaving her in her own home. 

Wyn refrained from offering an opinion, well 
knowing that it could not be a disinterested 
one ; and Milly herself appeared quite in- 
different as to which way the question were 
decided. Finally it was settled for her to 
return with her husband and Wyn next day to 
Hakodadi. Great was the regret and loud the 
protestations of the others, on hearing of this 
sudden determination, w^hich nevertheless was 
carried into effect ; and the day after that on 
which they left the country Francis sailed for 
Nagasaki. Milly's regret at their separation 
was considerably mollified by the consolation 
which she derived from the thought that his 
absence would effectually cut off all further 
communication between himself and her father, 
in whom she had small faith, in spite of all his 
oaths and assertions, and she feared that in 
some drunken fit he might unwittingly betray 
their relationship. 
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On the evening following the day of Francis' 
departure, just after dinner, Wyn received a 
summons from the hospital. The English 
patient had recovered his reason, and earnestly 
begged to speak with his consul, who forthwith 
hastened to his bedside. 

He remained absent a considerable time, and 
on his return, notwithstanding the lateness of 
the hour, he went in search of Mrs. Urqhart, 
who had retired to her own quarters. She was 
still up, however, for she found that going to 
bed early did not suit her in her present state 
of anxiety and excitement : she was apt to lie 
awake for hours. 

When Wyn entered her sitting-room, he 
found her reading. Having apologised for 
intruding upon her so late, he rather astonished 
her by asking if her maid was within earshot. 

* No ; I sent her to bed an hour ago,' replied 
Milly. * Why do you ask such a singular ques- 
tion ?' 

* Because I have a communication to make to 
you which it is better she should not hear.' 

Wyn spoke in a constrained tone so un- 
natural to him, that Mrs. Urqhart felt sure some- 
thing very unpleasant or very terrible must have 
happened. She looked at him keenly, and ob- 
served that his face was unusually pale, and that 
his lips were set in a peculiarly stern manner, 
which she had never before remarked in him. 
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*You are not yourself, Captain Wyn/ she 
said anxiously. * 1 am sure, from your manner, 
that something very distressing must have 
occurred. Is it in connection with the sick 
Englishman ?' 

* It is,' said Wyn, without looking at her. 
Then, after a short pause, he added, * I have 
been listening to a strange story, Mrs. Urqhart, 
and I have come here to relate it to you, as I 
shall want you to assist me in deciding a very 
serious question involved in it.' 

* I ought to feel flattered by such a proof of 
your confidence in my judgment,' replied Milly 
uneasily ; * but I think you would have done 
better to apply to Mr. Ellersly. However, 
since you have roused my curiosity, pray let me 
hear this story which appears to have made 
such a deep impression on you.' 

* It appears,' commenced the consul, nervously 
playing with his watch-chain, * that this poor 
fellow, who, it is feared, has only come among 
us to die, many years ago committed a shameful 
act of felony, the victim of which was his own 
young sister, who by his crime, which was no 
less than the destruction of a will, was deprived 
of a large fortune, which he afterwards squan- 
dered in the further indulgence of vices whose 
costliness had originally led him to perpetrate 
the foul act. Reduced ultimately to a state 
of penury, and not daring to seek assistance 
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from his relatives, he embraced the profession 
of a common seaman. He had previously 
studied engineering, and had displayed an 
extraordinary talent for that profession ; but 
being without means or interest to enable him 
to turn it to account, he abandoned the idea. 
In the course of his ocean- wanderings, he found 
himself, by a series of misadventures, a prisoner 
in a remote and semi-barbarous country, where, 
however, his engineering skill becoming known 
to the king, he was commanded to assist in some 
important mining operations. His successful 
enterprises, which considerably enriched the 
royal treasury, soon rendered him an object of 
respect and admiration among the ignorant 
people, and gained for him the confidence of 
their ruler, by whose order he was appointed 
overseer of the mines, where thousands of poor 
slaves were employed in searching for precious 
stones. He occupied this position for a con- 
siderable period, during which his services were 
very munificently rewarded. Meantime a com- 
plete change had taken place in his character. 
From having been one of the most reckless of 
spendthrifts, he became almost miserly in his 
habits. He had conceived the creditable reso- 
lution of one day making restitution to his sister 
of the fortune he had appropriated. She, 
though fully persuaded of his guilt, had never 
taken a single step with a view of regaining her 
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rights ; well knowing that she could only hav( 
done so at the cost of consigning her brother t( 
a prison. Briefly, he succeeded in amassinj 
considerable property, both in money an( 
precious stones, and finally returned to Englan( 
to put into execution his laudable intention.' 

* What a romantic story !' exclaimed Milly. 

* Extremely so,' said Wyn drily. ' M 
hero's sister,' he continued, *in spite of th^^ 
poverty to which his cruel act had reduced her 
had married a wealthy Manchester merchant 
This gentleman, however, in the terrible crisii 
which a few years ago ruined so many of hii 
class, failed, and, in his reduced circumstances 
was fain to accept an engagement obtained fo: 
him by a friend in the United States. But b 
did not long survive the wreck of his fortunes 
and his wife died shortly after him. Th< 
unfortunate couple left behind them one chili 
a daughter, in a penniless condition, an« 
dependent on the cold charity of some ric 
relations. What is the matter, Mrs. Urqhart ? 
Do you feel ill ?' 

Milly, who had listened to the latter portico :«i 
of the story in breathless excitement, deathXj 
pale, was leaning forward in her chair witl 
every appearance of the wildest agitation. 

* No, no,' she replied, as if suddenly recol- 
lecting herself ' I am only deeply interested 
Pray go on.' 
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* The repentant man, who had crossed the 
\tlantic in the fond hope of succouring the 
lapless pair, only to find them beyond the 
each of his assistance, now proceeded in search 
>f his niece. On applying for information con- 
eming her he was told that she had gone to 
ingland, with a view of filling the situation 
)f nursery governess ; but that the gentle- 
nan, in the service of whose infant ward she 
lad been engaged, had fallen in love with her, 
md ' 

* Captain Wyn !' cried his hearer, starting 
rom her seat, and standing before him with 
he half-suppliant, half-defiant air of a hunted 
awn at bay, * I am acquainted with that portion 
)f your romance ; so you need not trouble 
yourself to repeat it. Proceed, if you please, 
o the sequel.' 

* You have already guessed it,* said Wyn 
:oldly. * Emily OrcTs uncle is now in Hakodadi, 
iager to lay at the feet of Mrs. Urqhart the 
brtune which was intended to replace that of 
vhich he deprived his sister !' 

Milly's condition at this moment was pitiable. 
The look of wild anguish in her eyes, the 
atter desperation depicted in her blanched face, 
pierced Wyn to the soul. I n a scarcely audible 
/oice she demanded if anyone but himself had 
leard the stranger s story. 

* No one,' was the answer. 

VOL. II. 2^^ 
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* Thank God for that !' she ejaculated. Then 
flinging up her clasped hands, she sank at 
Wyn*s feet in a paroxysm of emotion, moaning, 

* Save me ! Help me ! I cannot touch that 
fortune. I am not his niece !' 

The hard, strange expression which had 
marked Wyn's countenance during the inter- 
view, changed suddenly to a look of unutter- 
able relief and intense joy. He caught up the 
drooping figure in his powerful arms, and placed 
her erect before him. 

* My brave, noble-hearted little friend !' he 
murmured, in a tone of the deepest tenderness. 

* How could I have ever doubted you ? I 
might have known that no earthly considera- 
tion would have permitted you to deceive a 
dying man !' 

She gazed into those marvellous brown eyes, 
now bent upon her in a look of perfect adora- 
tion, in utter bewilderment. 

* Yes, my poor child,' he continued, in answer ^ 
to the inquiring glance, * I know all. I learned J 
your secret, by the merest accident, the morning ^^ 
of your interview with your father.' 

The girl snatched away her hands, which he ^^ 
had taken in his comforting grasp, and hid her 
face in them, giving vent to a smothered cry ol 
shame. 

He gently placed her on a chair, saying : 

* I can understand that this news is unpleasant:::^ 
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to you ; but, if you do not wish to pain and 
mortify me, you will not let it affect you thus. 
What cause have you for shame, poor foolish 
:hild ? Look up, and try to compose yourself. 
Remember, we have a weighty matter to 
discuss/ 

He drew her hands forcibly away from her 
low burning face, and kissing them with an 
ibandonment of passion born of his intense 
3ity, he said : 

* I honour and esteem you more than ever, 
md am ready to serve you at the sacrifice of my 

ife r 

Her eyes fell before his ardent gaze, and, for 
:he first time, a suspicion of the embarrassing 
Tuth flashed across her mind. 

* How did you make the discovery T she 
isked, striving to speak calmly, and resolutely, 
:hough gently, withdrawing her hands from his. 

* I will tell you,' he said, reassuming his ordi- 
lary manner. * Perhaps you were not aware 
;hat at the back of the room you occupied at 
5yganop6 there was a closet, in which we had 
:aused some of the stores to be placed V 

Milly shook her head. 

' Well, a few minutes after I entered the public 
•oom, where our people were already seated at 
>reakfast, we had occasion for a fresh tin of 
iardines ; but the servant who was sent to fetch 
Jiem came back, saying there were none left. 
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Knowing this to be impossible, as I had seen a 
quantity in the closet a few days previously, I 
went myself to search for them. On entering 
the closet, I heard you say, " I tell you we will 
talk presently. Go, in the name of humanity ! 
Do not destroy your own child !" I naturally 
heard your father's reply, and your own terrible 
retort, accusing him of a crime I will not 
mention. I hurried from the spot perfectly 
dazed by the discovery I had made. When I 
retired to write my despatches, I found it im- 
possible to keep my attention fixed on my 
work. By-and-by I strolled out, and for the 
second time that day unintentionally played the 
eavesdropper. I wandered mechanically into 
the little dell which you and I had christened 
** Ferny Hollow," and sat down under the tree 
where we had breakfasted on biscuits an( 
grapes. You will, perhaps, remember th( 
position of that tree. It is close to a bank — --^ 
covered with ferns, some of which are o)9^ ' 
gigantic height. You and Hethcot actually ^ ^ 
came and sat down on the other side, and L-rfJ 
heard the whole of your conversation. I coulcB^^^ 
not stir from the spot without being seen by^ ^ 
you and your companion, and, as I already^^-^ 
knew the worst, I concluded it kinder to spare^^^ 
your feelings by remaining concealed, 
not this singular discovery in connection wit 
the sick stranger come to light, you would pre 
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bably never have known that I was in possession 
of your secret, though I should have watched 
over you, and aided you in keeping it from the 
knowledge of others. But the revelation made 
to me by the person who supposes you to be 
his niece rendered it impossible for me to keep 
you longer in ignorance of the truth. Your 
behaviour on hearing his story has convinced 
me, however, that, had I not already been 
acquainted with your true position, you yourself 
would have revealed it to me.' 

* You are right/ said Mrs. Urqhart. * I 
would risk any amount of shame and unhappi- 
ness, even the loss of my husband's esteem and 
affection, position, name — all, rather than cheat 
a dying man of his love, or defraud my friend 
of her rights !' 

* I fervently hope it will be possible to settle 
the affair without risking any such serious con- 
sequences,' replied Wyn. * There is no reason 
why the secret should go further. It must be 
made known to the poor man as soon as 
possible. He can make a will, bequeathing 
the property in question to his niece, without 
compromising you, I fancy; and I can take 
upon myself the responsibility of seeing it 
carried into effect. I must contrive to keep 
Ellersly out of the business, and neither he nor 
Francis must be allowed to see the will, on 
account of the name.' 
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' Could it not be drawn up in her assumed 
one ?' 

* Unfortunately, no. It would not be a legal 
document/ 

* Alas ! sooner or later my husband must, I 
feel sure, know all,' said Mrs. Urqhart despond- 
ingly. 

Wyn feared so too, but for the present he 
thought it more humane to lead her to believe 
the contrary. 

* I don't see why he should,' he returned 
cheerfully. ' Come, come, my dear child ! don't 
look so utterly forlorn and despairing ; it wring 
one's heart to see you. You had better go t 
bed now. We will talk the matter over agai 
to-morrow morning.' 

* But when are you going to see the invali 
again T asked the girl anxiously. 

* Early in the morning. I left him asleep.' 
' But suppose he tells anybody else about thi 

affair in the meantime ?' 

* He will not. I made him promise me no* 
to mention it to anyone — at any rate, not untiC 
I had seen him once more — telling him that 
had very powerful motives for making th 
request, and that it would be in the interests o 
his niece to comply with it.* 

After a short pause, during which bot 
Milly and Wyn seemed lost in meditation, th 
latter, who had risen while speaking, abruptly/" 
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bade her good-night, and hurriedly left the 
room. 

' How frightened she seems of her husband !' 
he muttered, as he walked slowly to his own 
quarters. * Is it possible that he will love her 
less when he comes to know all ?' Then, after 
a pause, he added, as if in answer to his own 
thoughts, * By heaven ! /could not love her less 
if she had murdered somebody herself T 





CHAPTER XIV. 

MISS ord's fortune. 

?ILLY rose at daybreak, and having 
dressed herself, without the assistance 
of her maid, went downstairs, and 
sent the first servant she met to call the consul. 
The boy returned to say that Wyn was dress- 
ing, and would wait upon her in a few minutes. 

* I could not rest,' she said, on seeing him. 
' I shall be on thorns till this affair is settled.' 

' I will go to the hospital at once,' returned 
Wyn. ' Of course he will desire to see you 
after hearing my story, so hold yourself in 
readiness to come. I will fetch you myself,' 

So saying the consul hurried away, and Mrs. 
Urqhart paced up and down the veranda. To 
her astonishment, he returned within a few 
minutes, and with a very grave, troubled face. 

' He is dead,' he said sadly, in answer to her 
look of inquiry. Milly uttered an ejaculation of 
sorrowful surprise. ' He died in his sleep, poor 
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'ellow r continued the consul feelingly. Then 
•everently lifting his cap he added solemnly. 
May his soul rest in peace ! for the work that 
le has left undone we two, God helping us, will 
iccomplish.' 

* Amen !' murmured Milly, in a voice of 
amotion. 

■Who can tell but what the stranger s spirit 
vas hovering near them in that moment, bless- 
ng them for their pious vows ! 

In conformity with the custom generalty 
observed in these countries, and especially 
-igidly followed in the hot season, the poor 
fellow was buried at sunset that same day. 
They laid him in his simple grave in the little 
cemetery on the cliff, where the blue sea's cease- 
less murmuring made music day and night 
around his bed. Wyn read the touching burial- 
service of his country over the wanderer's 
remains, and Milly, kneeling on the sod, scat- 
tered flowers upon the coffin. 

The funeral was also attended by Porter, 
Whiteston, EUersly, Arnold and Howard ; 
who, in their character of compatriots, felt 
themselves called upon to pay this mark of 
respect to the English stranger's memory; The 
Russian doctor and priest were also present. 
At the conclusion of the sad ceremony, the 
consul requested the presence of these gentle- 
men the following morning at the British 
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Consulate, to assist at a very important meet _ 
ing in reference to the deceased's property^ 
The attendance of Mrs. Urqhart was als^ 
desired. The little band then separated. 

A courteous and friendly greeting had passe ^: 
between Milly and Arnold, on the appearance of 
the latter at the Consulate, previous to the 
funeral ; and those who witnessed it were 
surprised to see how calmly they met, as // 
nothing more than the merest friendship had 
ever existed between them ! 

* How many a stoic eye and aspect stem 
Hide hearts where grief has little left to leam ; 
How many withering thoughts lie hid — not lost — 
'Neath smiles which least befit who wear them most !* 

So it was with these two. Who could detect 
in Guy's calm face and self-possessed manner a 
trace of the corroding despair which was eating 
out his heart ? Who suspected that beneath 
Milly's placid smile lurked the bitterest re- 
morse } 

The next morning at ten o'clock the meeting 
assembled. It was conducted in the strictest 
privacy, with closed doors. The consul, with- 
out entering into details, informed the com- 
pany that, in a conversation which had taken 
place between himself and the deceased 
Englishman on the night preceding his death, 
the latter had put him in possession of the 
following facts : namely, that, in consequence 
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of a prolonged exile in a strange and half- 
civilized country, during which he had held 
no communication with the members of his 
family, he had necessarily remained in ignor- 
ance of all events transpiring among them. 
Finding, on his return to his native land, 
that a sister, to whom he was desirous of 
bequeathing a large amount of property, had 
died, leaving an only daughter, he had proposed 
to transfer his bequest to the latter. The 
young lady in question had embraced the pro- 
fession of an actress ; and her wandering life 
had rendered it difficult to find her. Having 
heard that her former school-fellow, Mrs. 
Urqhart, was the only person capable of giving 
him precise information regarding her, he had 
crossed the Pacific for the purpose of seeing the 
said lady, whose friend had left San Francisco 
some months previously for Australia. Wyn 
then gave them to understand that the object 
of the present meeting was to investigate the 
nature and value of the property in question of 
which he purposed making in their presence a 
minute inventory,' to which he should request 
them to affix their signatures. He furthermore 
informed them that he and Mrs. Urqhart 
assumed the responsibility of putting the 
deceased's niece in possession of her property 
as soon as circumstances would permit. For 
prudential reasons he begged that they would 
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not give publicity to the afifair ; as, if the exist- 
ence of this property became known among the 
crews of the various vessels in port, or among 
the natives, dishonest persons might be tempted 
to purloin it. He had no doubt that the 
assembly would be of his opinion, namely, that 
the matter had better be confined to themselves. 
The deceased's trunk was then opened, and the 
first article to which the consul called their 
attention was the belt of quilted silk. He 
directed Mr. Ellersly to cut open each little 
square in the quilting, one by one, and submit 
the contents to the examination of the company. 
Each square was found to contain a precious 
stone, which, having gone the round of the 
party, was placed by Wyn in a small despatch- 
box. There were diamonds, rubies, emeralds, 
sapphires, and other gems, whose value, at a 
rough estimation, might have amounted to 
twenty thousand pounds. The belt having 
been declared empty, its squares were accu- 
rately counted by the consul. The same 
ceremony was then gone through with the 
jewels, whose number having been found to 
correspond with the squares from which they 
had been extracted, and a memorandum made 
of the same, they were made into a packet, and 
replaced in the box, with the belt in which they 
had been found. The rest of the contents of 
the trunk were then investigated. At first 
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It, it appeared to contain nothing further of 
le. But the consul presently produced an 

coat, in which he informed the assembly, 
Dfding to the deceased's statement, there 
uld be found between the lining and the 
h bank-notes to the amount of ten thousand 
mds. The garment was cut open, and the 
ement verified. The notes were then care- 
y examined, their numbers taken by Ellersly, 
. these also were afterwards compared and 
isted. They were then placed in an enve- 
ty which was sealed by Wyn with the 
sular seal, and consigned to the despatch- 
:. The next article produced was a pocket- 
►k, which had been on the deceased's person 
t\\ he was conveyed to the hospital ; and 
!ch was found to contain a considerable sum 
American notes and gold, and a few loose 
xican dollars. A portion of this was applied 
lefray the expenses of the funeral, and reward 

services of the hospital attendants. The 
tor would accept no fee. A description of 

pocket-book and its contents having been 
) added to the inventory, it was placed with 

other valuables in the box, which was then 
sfully sealed by the consul, and, in the 
sence of the assembly, deposited by him in 

safe containing the archives and money of 

Consulate, 
rhe inventory having been signed by each of 
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the members the meeting then broke up ; anc 
having accepted an invitation to tiffin at th 
Consulate, the whole party adjourned to th. 



dining-room, to partake of the tempting repas" 
which had been prepared for them under th_ ^ 
skilful direction of old Paul. 

In the course of the afternoon Milly an<d 
Wyn went for a walk, directing their steps to 
the seashore. 

* It seems as if Fate were playing fast and 
loose with me/ observed the girl, as they strolled 
slowly along the deserted strand, on which the 
white-crested waves rolled and broke with 
monotonous regularity. * One moment I am 
on the edge of a precipice, from which there 
seems no escape ; the next, by some extra- 
ordinary freak of fortune, I am snatched back 
into comparative security. How will it end i^' 

* The non-existence of a will,' returned Wyn, 
' though there is a remote probability of its 
causing some inconvenience to your friend, 
secures at least for the present the preservation 
of your own secret ; for I do not hesitate to 
confess to you, now that the crisis is past, that 
had such a document been drawn up, it would 
have been impossible to have prevented your 
husband and Ellersly from seeing it.' 

* I guessed as much,' said Milly. 

*We must write to Miss Ord at the first 
opportunity,' said Wyn presently, * informing 
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lier of what has taken place. She will be agree- 
ably astonished at finding herself thus unex- 
pectedly elevated to the dignity of an heiress.' 

* I shouldn't wonder if she came to Japan,' 
suggested Mrs. Urqhart. 

' Nothing more probable/ assented the consul. 

* She is very good-looking,' observed Mrs. 
Urqhart. 

* Is she i^' said Wyn indifferently. 

' She would be an eligible match now for some 
of our Hakodadi bachelors,' continued the girl, 
dabbling one of her little feet in the white froth 
of an intrusive wave. 

' Very much so,' was the response. * For 
EUersly or Howard, for instance Y 

* And why not for Captain Wyn ?' 
' Why not, indeed T 

What on earth possessed Milly to ask her 
next imprudent question } Why will women 
be such fools ? Why will they often goad a 
man to make avowals, to which they know they 
ought not to listen, and which they have pre- 
determined to repudiate } 

* Were you ever in love, Captain Wyn ?' 

* Dozens of times !' was the response, as the 
ex-guardsman tranquilly twirled his silky brown 
moustache. 

* What an extremely elastic kind of heart 
yours must be ! I, for one, should not care to 
figure in such a comprehensive catalogue.' 
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• Naturally,' said Wyn, with a light laugt 



which provoked his companion beyond measur 
and urged her to continue the attack. 

* At least, I should prefer to be either fir 
or last on the list,' was her daring remar 
repented, however, as soon as uttered. 

A painful blush crimsoned Wyn's face, armc 
his heart beat violently. 

* My God !' he mentally exclaimed, * why 
does the thoughtless child tempt me to a con- 
fession which must be the death-knell of our 
pleasant intercourse T 

* There, there,' she hastened to add, without 
giving him time to answer, * don't be angry 
with me for chaffing you a little. As a married 
woman I may be permitted to joke now and 
then ; especially as, of course, / could never be 
first, or last, or in the middle of any man's list 
of sweethearts, except that of Francis, on which 
I know I am first, and I trust also to be 
last.' 

* I fervently hope your wish may be gratified,' 
said Wyn, with forced composure. 

The two now lapsed into silence, which was 
only relieved during the rest of the walk by the 
discussion of the most commonplace topics. 
Each felt, somehow, a little sulky and out of 
sorts. M illy was annoyed both with Wyn and 
herself; and he was vexed at having made 
himself figure in her eyes as a heartless flirt, 
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though he had done so in order to prevent her 
suspecting his unhappy passion for herself. 

* I suppose we may expect Mr. Hethcot back 
within a few days/ he said, as they reached the 
door of her sitting-room. 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

* It will not be necessary to tell him anything 
about this affair of your friend's property, I 
suppose T continued the consul, interrogatively. 

' Most decidedly not!' returned Mrs. Urqhart 
emphatically. * He is the very last person to 
be taken into the secret. He would almost kill 
me if he knew that I had let slip such an oppor- 
tunity of enriching him. He would have thought 
no more of appropriating the property than of 
eating his dinner, or swallowing a cock -tail. 
You can scarcely form an idea of how utterly 
unscrupulous that man is !' 

* I have had some insight into his character,' 
said Wyn sorrowfully. Then lowering his 
voice to a whisper, and looking cautiously about 
him, he added : ' Are you positive that he is your 
father } It seems to me almost impossible. Do 
you not think that there might be some mistake ? 
— that some powerful motive might have induced 
him to assume such a relationship T 

* I fear not,' replied Milly sadly. * It is 
hardly likely that a young man would have 
voluntarily burdened himself with a helpless 
infant. I have often marvelled that he did not 
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abandon me at my mother s death. I suppo5 



he had some kind of affection for me, whic 



added to the hope that I might one day be c >f 
use to him, induced him to give me food amK—d 
shelter, such as it was. But I intend to wri^Ce 
my history, as far as I am acquainted with it 
myself, and you shall read it, and judge icn^x 
yourself. I shall ask you to keep it in yoi-.:«r 
possession, when you have read it, for a tim^, 

during which, should anything happen to me 

if I should die suddenly, for instance, or dis- 
appear mysteriously — you will kindly consign it 
to Francis, to prove to him that it was my 
intention ultimately to undeceive him. Should, 
however, nothing occur to prevent me, I pur- 
pose reclaiming the document after a certain 
period ; and shall place him in possession of li 
myself, or tell him my story with my own lips/ 
Wyn looked half-amused, half-perplexed at 
this singular speech. 

* May I ask for how long a period I am to 
retain the important manuscript, in the event of 
your not dying suddenly, or disappearing mys- 
teriously }' he inquired, smiling kindly in her 
eager face. 

* I have not yet decided,' returned the young 
politician warily, holding out her hand as a hint 
for him to go. 

The party of visitors returned from their trip 
a few days after, and on that following their 
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arrival the Shaftesbury was advertised to leave 
the port. 

Having taken it for granted that Hethcot 
would quit Hakodadi in that vessel, Mrs. 
Urqhart and Captain Wyn were considerably- 
taken aback when he coolly informed them that 
he purposed prolonging his stay in that ex- 
tremely delightful and salubrious spot, but that, 
in order not to trespass further on the kind 
hospitality of the British Consulate, he had 
made arrangements to board and lodge at the 
butcher's ! Their vexation, disgust, and alarm, 
on hearing this determination, may be imagined. 
As, however, they could not force the man out 
of the country against his will, they were obliged 
to submit to the annoyance of his remaining. 
But they did not make the faintest pretence of 
opposing his change of residence : accordingly 
Mr. Hethcot proceeded to take possession of 
his new lodgings that very day. 

Milly and Wyn held a long consultation on 
the subject of this sudden caprice on the part of 
the individual of whom they so ardently longed 
to be rid, but without arriving at any definite 
conclusion as to its origin or object. 

Arnold had also remained in Hakodadi, on 
business connected with his firm ; and Mrs. 
Urqhart and he, necessarily, frequently encoun- 
tered each other. He was not slow to perceive 
the intimacy which existed between her and the 
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consul, which had naturally increased since th e 

latter^s discovery of her secret ; this circui 
stance having established a bond of confidenc 
between them that, unconsciously to themselvei 
imparted a tone of familiarity to their intercourse 
highly calculated to bear an undesirable interpn 
tation in the eyes of outsiders. Arnold, while fon 
seeing the gravest results from such a state cz:^^ 
affairs, was, of course, restrained from making an 3^ 
effort to avert them, by considerations which it El 5 
hardly necessary to explain. In the first place 
Francis, who was the only person who had an 
right to control the actions of his wife, evidentl 
sanctioned this intimacy ; secondly, any intei 
ference on the part of a former lover woul<d 
infallibly have been attributed to selfish motives ; 
and thirdly, he felt that a warning, however 
delicately and gently conveyed, to Milly he 'sc- 
self would have been justly considered by h^^r 
in the light of an insult ; for that she could ev^^r 
allow herself to fall into actual sin he did n^cr)t 
believe for a moment, though he feared that tt ^^ 
society in which they moved would not shar^^ 
his opinion, but give her credit for beirrrmg 
culpable beyond the extent of mere girli^^h 
imprudence. He was exceedingly angry wi^*" 
Wyn, considering that he, being so much tt""^^ 
senior of both Milly and her husband, shoulX^ 
have had more control over himself than ^o 
jeopardise, by his too-marked attentions, tb^ 
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reputation and happiness of the young wife so 
injudiciously committed to his care. What 
could Guy do to remedy an evil which was, 
unconsciously, almost courted by him who must 
become its principal victim? Absolutely nothing; 
so he held his peace, fervently hoping that 
young Urqhart's eyes might be opened to his 
own danger in time to evade the unpleasant 
consequences of his thoughtless conduct. 

In his official capacity Wyn could not avoid 
going through the ceremony of inviting the 
merchant to dinner now and then ; always 
hoping, however, that the invitation would 
not be accepted ; and Guy, who saw through 
the flimsy pretence, generally pleaded some 
prior engagement as an excuse for declining ; 
for, if it were irksome to the one to entertain 
the former lover of the woman he adored, it 
was downright martyrdom for the other to sit 
by and see her, who was once his betrothed 
wife, loaded with the compromising attentions 
of a man whose mistaken kindness exposed her 
to imminent peril. 

Guy was only human after all, and as yet, 
notwithstanding all his struggles, he had been 
unable to obliterate from his heart the love 
which he now saw, with pain and horror, had 
taken root in another, less self-denying, less 
master of itself than his own. 

Milly herself was glad to be spared the 
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society of a man, every glance of whose mild 
sad eyes, every tone of whose soft, thrillin 



voice, were so many reproaches to her ; though — 
God knows, he meant not that they should b 
so. Arnold s name was never mentioned b; 

either Milly or Wyn, except in the most casua I 

manner. No allusion was ever made by the n ^i 




to the relations formerly existing between her — 
self and the merchant. 

Insensibly, she and her protector fell bact-w 
into the old mode of life, which, for him espe- 
cially, possessed such a dangerous fascination. 
They walked, rode, and drove ; played at 
billiards and croquet ; they got up little picnics, 
and delicious boating excursions ; and altogether 
it was a very charming, romantic, lazy kind of 
existence, worthy of the golden age, that which 
they enjoyed in these last drowsy weeks of the 
dying summer ! 





CHAPTER XV. 

AN EXCURSION TO KOMOGOTAKI. 

p^HE excursion to the volcano had been 
postponed by the party at the lakes 
for two reasons ; first, because they 
desired the company of Mrs. Urqhart, and 
hoped her husband might return in time either 
to escort her, or, at any rate, sanction her 
going without him ; secondly, on account of the 
weather, which was exceedingly warm, and the 
heat which they must necessarily have encoun- 
tered in traversing the sandy plain, and in 
ascending the mountain itself, would have been 
most trying in such a season. So it was arranged 
that the trip should be performed in the 
autumn, and be made the object of a special 
expedition from Hakodadi ; for at the end of 
August the party returned to their respective 
homes, having grown rather tired of ' roughing 
it ' in a tea-house. Tables composed of shutters 
mounted on packing-cases have an unpleasant 
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tendency to tip the soup into your lap, which, 
after a week or two, becomes monotonous; 
seats of tubs and inverted flower-pots likewise 
pall after a while ; shake-downs under coarse 
native mosquito-nets, and paper walls through 
which people can poke their fingers and stare at 
you, are all most enjoyable things for a time ; 
but, when the novelty has worn off, one begins 
to feel a yearning for the comforts and con- 
veniences of a European dwelling. 

The hot season wound up, as usual, with a 
terrific typhoon, which caused an appalling 
amount of destruction throughout the town, 
leaving the houses perfect wrecks. At the 
British Consulate the damage was tremendous. 
Windows were blown in, curtains and poles 
wrenched from their fastenings, and doors from 
their hinges ; verandas were carried away, 
slides splintered into fragments, and pictures 
and mirrors dashed from the walls, smashing in 
their fall china, glass, and the more fragile 
articles of furniture. A deluge of rain poured 
in through the unprotected openings, flooding 
the carpets, saturating bedding and clothes, and 
ruining the most costly knickknacks. 

For seven hours this fearful tempest raged 
with a violence which those who have never 
witnessed a typhoon can scarcely realise. Paul 
and his assistants contrived somehow, notwith- 
standing their terror, and all the uproar and 
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confusion, to produce at dinner- time a joint of 
* beefem-roastem/ and a ' fowlem-boilem,' in the 
Chinaman's phraseology ; but the usual mysteri- 
ous side-dishes on which he loved to exercise his 
skill, and of which he was so proud (no one 
could ever divine their ingredients), were on 
this occasion missing. 

People must eat, if the world were crumbling 
to pieces around them ; so the members of the 
British Consulate recruited exhausted nature in 
spite of the warring of the elements, occasionally 
jumping up, and running, napkin in hand, to 
ascertain what had * gone,* when some un- 
usually loud crash denoted fresh devastation, 
either within or without. 

From one of these sallies Ellersly returned 
with the information that the Prussian flag-staff, 
a stout one too, had been torn up — halyards, 
stanchions, and all — and carried away like a 
tooth-pick ! 

The spectacle in the harbour was a most 
piteous one. Its usually placid waters were now 
boiling, heaving, and foaming. European 
vessels rolled so violently that their yards 
nearly met the water ; they broke from their 
anchorage, and went crashing helplessly into 
one another, carrying away each other s rigging, 
and smashing their bowsprits. The confusion 
among the native craft was appalling. Many 
a bark was * wrecked in port that day,' and 
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many more went down at sea, with their ill- 
fated crews. 

Milly's anxiety was all on account of her 
husband. If he should be on his way north 
again, as was most probable, and in some small 
schooner ! The thought was maddening. Just 
as fervently as she had been hoping that morn- 
ing that he might be nearing the shores of 
Yesso, she now trusted he was far away, either 
on shore at Nagasaki, or on board .the stout 
flag-ship. 

She and her maid were obliged to occupy 
one of the guest-chambers that night, her own 
rooms having been rendered uninhabitable by 
the ravages of the typhoon ; in fact the two 
wings occupied respectively by the Urqharts 
and Ellersly were utter wrecks, and would have 
to undergo thorough repairs before they would 
be again fit for occupation. At the Consulate, 
as elsewhere all over the town, there would be 
work for a variety of tradesmen for some time 
to come, thus verifying the proverb which tells 
us, * It is an ill wind that blows nobody good.* 

Carpenters were at work that very night in 
the native town, for the Japanese are most 
energetic in repairing and rebuilding after any 
such disaster. A Japanese will sit on a log and 
tranquilly smoke his pipe while his house burns 
down ; but before the ashes are cold, he is 
already at work rebuilding it. They are so 
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accustomed to having their places burnt about 
their ears, or blown down by a typhoon, or 
swallowed up by an earthquake, that they have 
learned to take it as philosophically as eels are 
said to do their skinning. 

The houses being now all topsy-turvy, and in 
the hands of workmen, and their occupants 
feeling, in consequence, excessively uncomfort- 
able at home, it was considered a good oppor- 
tunity of carrying out the proposed expedition 
to the volcano. 

Accordingly, the day after the typhoon, a 
deputation consisting of Mrs. Price, Mrs. 
Whiteston, Mr. and Mrs. Wilkins, Johnny 
Druce and Stephen, waited upon Mrs. Urqhart 
with the view of inducing her to take part in the 
excursion, urging that under the circumstances — 
that is to say, her own quarters being un- 
inhabitable, and all the rest of the Consulate in 
a wretched state of discomfort — Francis could 
not possibly object to her getting out of the way 
until things were put straight again. Wyn and 
Ellersly strongly backed their arguments, think- 
ing that the change would tend to divert Mrs. 
Urqhart from her gloomy thoughts. As for 
anything having gone wrong with her husband 
everybody ridiculed the idea. He was certainly 
safe and sound, and no doubt amusing himself 
either on shore at Nagasaki, or on board the 
flag-ship, in the jovial company of the officers. 
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Then why on earth should his wife mope and 
fret in Hakodadi ? 

At last, reassured by their confident chatter, 
Milly promised to go ; and they knew that 
having once given her word, no after reflection 
would induce her to break it. 

Emma, since her return from Syganopd, had 
been learning to ride under the tuition of the 
constable ; and, although she had not exactly 
developed into a proficient horsewoman, she 
could * stick on,' as Sammy remarked, when 
questioned by Milly as to the progress of his 
fair pupil. 

* She can git along fust-rate, ma'am,* he said, 
* on a canterifi 'orse. She bumps a bit if the 
hanimal takes to trottin' : she ain't quite up to 
trottin' yet ; but she's got no end of pluck, and 
that's the chief thing. I never did see a 
pluckier gal !' he added in a gush of enthusiasm. 

The party started from Hakodadi the follow- 
ing day, and neither mistress nor maid, in their 
inexperience, reflected that perhaps riding was 
not the exercise most adapted for Milly under 
existing circumstances ; Ellersly remained be- 
hind to protect British interests, and superintend 
the repairs, in conjunction with Sammy. The 
weather was delightful again, and comparatively 
cool ; the country, however, had lost all its 
blooming freshness, and wore a forlorn, dis- 
mantled aspect in spite of the bright sunshine ; 
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nay, the sunshine only served to heighten the 
melancholy effect, by bringing into stronger 
relief the traces of devastation. 

The party arrived at Syganope without acci- 
dent, and retired early to rest. The next day 
was dedicated chiefly to repose, and to tearing 
into small pieces paper of all colours and 
qualities, which was to be strewn along the 
plain, between the forest and the volcano, to 
mark the track. Each person was to be pro- 
vided with a bagful, strung at the saddle-bow. 
The two girls thought it great fun, this tearing 
up of paper; and the very precaution was 
delightfully suggestive of a possibility of going 
astray in the desert, which would be such a 
romantic adventure ! 

Somehow Milly could not on this occasion, as 
formerly, enter into their feelings of childish 
enthusiasm. She felt immeasurably above all 
such nonsense since the revelation of the 
solemn fact that she was likely to become a 
mother. The girl felt older, wiser, graver. 
A deep sense of responsibility seemed to over- 
shadow all her other sentiments : there was no 
longer room in her heart for frivolity ; it was so 
full to overflowing with the sweet, yet half-sad 
emotions stirred by this newly-awakened, holy 
instinct. 

Wyn was vaguely uneasy, and altogether 
perplexed by her demeanour. One moment he 
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detected on her face a smile of such unspeakable 
happiness, that it might have been prompted by 
a glimpse of Paradise ; a moment afterwards it 
would be succeeded by an expressioil of sadness 
equally intense, and her eyes would fill with 
tears. She was much less talkative than 
formerly, and appeared frequently absorbed in 
meditation. He had noticed these symptoms 
for some time past, and had striven vainly to 
account for them. The despondency and the 
look of pain were not difficult to explain ; but 
that expression of ineffable gladness, that singu- 
larly radiant, yet withal tender smile — what did 
it mean ? From what emotion did it arise } 

He was the only one who noted all these 
signs. The others merely remarked that she 
was graver than usual, and concluded that she 
was worrying about her husband ; for although 
they did not suppose she was desperately fond 
of him, still they did not give her credit for 
utter heartlessness, and fancied that perhaps 
she might be repenting her shortcomings. So 
they felt inclined to commiserate her ; and the 
women especially were far more charitably dis- 
posed towards her, now that she seemed xtv 
trouble and cast down, than they had be^^ 
when she was in the heyday of her mirth ar^^ 
sprightliness. Milly was astonished at th^i^ 
civility and attention. 

The excursion to the volcano, which prov^" 
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a remarkably agreeable one, was accomplished, 
rather to the regret of Fanny and Olga, with no 
worse mishap than the burning of boots and 
tearing of habits. There had been an alarm of 
wolves when they were nearing home in the 
twilight, but it proved a false one. In fact they 
were rather too numerous and formidable a 
party to be attacked by only a couple of those 
animals, which were said to be prowling about 
the neighbourhood of Syganop6. 

For a long distance the way to the volcano 
lay through the dense and gloomy forest, and, 
notwithstanding the three days' fine weather 
which had succeeded the typhoon, it was still in a 
state that may be justly described as * slushy.' 
Moreover, the ground was strewn with fallen 
trees and branches, and our equestrians had to 
pick their way very cautiously. Two natives 
preceded them on foot, notching the trees on 
each side as they went. The bettos, with the 
provisions, brought up the rear. 

Milly was even more impressed than she had 
expected to be by the solemn desolation of the 
plain around the volcano : so silent, so lifeless, 
so arid ! And to think that it had once been 
covered with fields, and gardens, and houses ! 

The ascent of the volcano, at the part chosen 
by the guides, was exceedingly easy ; and the 
soil being of a soft, sandy nature, the unshod 
ponies plodded up very willingly. Towards 
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the summit of the ridge, behind which lies the 
crater, it becomes very steep ; but the Japanese 
ponies, who are accustomed to go even up and 
down long flights of steps, will carry you right 
up to the top without the least difficulty ; only 
the position you are forced to retain at this stage 
— the body being doubled upon the saddle till 
your nose touches the animal's ears — is rather 
inconvenient, and for ladies most painful, unless 
they choose to ride a la Turque. Olga, Mrs. 
Whiteston, and Emma, who were not over- 
burdened with scruples on the score of eti- 
quette, adopted this alternative without any 
hesitation. The others dismounted, and were 
assisted up on foot by their respective cavaliers. 
The wind on the summit of the mountain nearly 
took their breath away, and blew half the 
champagne out of the glasses before they had 
time to drink it. Nevertheless, they carried 
out their resolution of tiffining on the top of the 
volcano. It was a merry, noisy, scrambling re- 
past. Everyone was charmed with the novelty 
of the situation. Even Milly became infected 
with the general gaiety, and her clear, sweet 
laugh rang out among the others in all its 
former joyousness. 

Tiffin over, they descended into the crater, a 
wide, shallow, open expanse, resembling the 
bed of a dried-up lake. It is broken at intervals 
by pits and crevices, whence issue volumes of 
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smoke, more or less dense, and a strong sulphur- 
ous smell. The actual summit of the mountain 
is inaccessible, forming an abrupt, sugar-loaf 
peak, whose nearly perpendicular sides it is 
impossible to scale. The crater is situated on 
one side of this peak, behind a long ridge, which 
is at a much lower altitude. Milly, who had 
quite expected to arrive at the very top of the 
sugar-loaf, was a little disappointed to find it 
impracticable. Our little band of explorers 
advanced a distance of several hundred yards 
across the crater, taking care to keep well to 
leeward of the suffocating smoke, which, as the 
strong wind blew steadily in one direction, was 
not difficult. 

There was one well-like opening which 
appeared to have a horrible fascination for 
them. Far down the awful chasm could be 
distinctly heard the bubbling and hissing of 
some boiling substance, concerning whose 
nature there was a good deal of discus- 
sion. 

* It looks like the mouth of hell \ said Mrs. 
Urqhart, with a shudder, yet advancing a few 
inches nearer to the attractive horror, while 
Wyn nervously clutched her habit to . keep her 
back. ' Now for a person desirous of com- 
mitting suicide, what a splendid opportunity is 
here !* she continued. * You retire a few paces, 
shut your eyes, take a little run, and — all is 
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over ! No lingering torture, no time for regret, 
no sensations of any kind !* 

* You talk as if you would rather like to try 
the experiment,* said Mrs. Wilkins, who was 
clinging timidly to her husband's arm. ' Come 
away, Fred, the place might explode/ 

The party moved away from the terrible 
hole, and carefully picking their way among the 
crevices, and jumping over the little streams of 
sulphur, returned to the spot where they had 
left the bettos and horses. Having remained 
here for another half-hour or so, feasting their 
eyes upon the stupendous view, they prepared 
to return to Syganop6. The wind had played 
pranks with the paper, scattering it far and 
wide ; still they contrived to follow the track, 
and to re-enter the forest at the precise spot 
where they had quitted it. On emerging into 
the road, about two miles from the tea-house, 
they saw, at some distance, but proceeding in 
the same direction as themselves, a couple of 
horsemen, who, on hearing their approach, 
pulled up and waited for them. They proved 
to be Arnold and Howard, who had been on 
an expedition to an Aino village in search of 
bear-skins. Cordial greetings having been ex- 
changed between these gentlemen and the 
larger party, the cavalcade continued its course 
towards the tea-house. Guy expressed a hope 
that he and his companion would not be in- 
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truding if they also put up at Syganope that 
night, as their horses were fagged, and they 
themselves weary and hungry. 

'There's plenty of room for us all,' cried 
good-natured Johnny Druce, * and the more the 
merrier/ 

A sentiment which was eagerly echoed by the 
whole company. 

* I trust it will be that we shall find 'de tinner 
ready,' observed the burly Prussian, who was 
beginning to experience a * sinking,' as he 
described it, about the regions of his capacious 
stomach. 

On arriving at the tea-house, he found his 
wish gratified ; and, having made a slight toilet, 
the merry party took their places round the 
shutters. 

Next morning Arnold and Howard were for 
pursuing their journey ; but as the others were 
going on the following day, and strongly pressed 
them to remain and go with them, they changed 
their minds. That day was chiefly dedicated to 
repose. 

During the afternoon there was a most 
undesirable influx of visitors, no less than six 
persons, namely Hethcot, the butcher, and four 
young men, of such small importance (though not 
in their own estimation), that until now it has not 
been necessary to mention them. One was a 
tea-taster from Shanghai, who was sojourning 
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for a short time in Yesso ; one a junior clerk in 
a bank at Yokohama, who had been sent north 
by his principals for his health, which, however, 
owing to his dissolute habits and depraved tastes, 
would have been indifferent in any climate. 
The third was a miserable specimen of Cockney 
humanity, who had turned up some six months 
previously, by one of Whiteston s vessels direct 
from London. He was the son of a gentleman 
in the bird-stuffing line at Wapping, and had 
been sent by his * guvnor,' as he styled him, to 
this distant country in search of rare specimens 
of the feathered race ; the * old party ' being 
under the delusion that Japan abounded in such. 
The fourth young man was an Italian, who 
may be described under the category of * loafers.* 
He professed to be in the employ of a Milanese 
company, whose business was that of collecting 
silk- worm eggs ; but, in Hakodadi at least, 
nobody had seen him do much else than loaf 
about from house to house, and tipple. 

The clerk, the tea-taster, and the bird-catcher 
swaggered insolently into the tea-house with 
their hats on, though several of the ladies were 
present, and, nodding familiarly to the com- 
pany, flung themselves on the mats, and began 
clamouring for something to drink ; though, 
judging by their speech and manner, they had 
already had more than was good for them. 

Hethcot and the Italian entered softly, hat in 
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hand, gingerly tip-toeing over the mats, and 
saluting the occupants of the room with a series 
of polite bows, carefully placing themselves so 
as not to turn their backs to anyone. The 
butcher crept meekly after them, apparently 
awed at finding himself in the august presence 
of his 'counsel/ He sat down timidly, and 
with a deprecating glance at Wyn, as if he 
feared he might be committing a breach of the 
laws in so doing. 

Such meetings were of too frequent occur- 
rence among our cosmopolitan friends to cause 
either surprise or anger. They acknowledged 
the salutations of the new-comers more or less 
coldly, and calmly resumed their occupations 
and conversation. Druce and Schaub tried to 
elicit the object of the expedition, about which 
most of the company were a little curious ; for 
they knew that these men had all been out that 
way before, and it could not be merely for the 
sake of the ride that they had come to-day. 
But they did not seem disposed to be com- 
municative on this point ; simply implying that 
being hard up for some occupation or amuse- 
ment in the town, they had decided to make a 
tour in the country. 

*You don't imagine you're going to sleep 
here, I guess "i' said Stephen, bluntly. 

* Don't we though ?' rejoined the tea-taster, 
whose name was Stewart. * We've every inten- 
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tion of making ourselves comfortable here till 
to-morrow morning/ 

' For my own part/ said Hethcot, suavely, 
* I am quite ready to trudge on to the next 
tea-house on foot, as my horse is knocked up. 
It is true I am excessively tired and hungry ; 
but, rather than interfere with the comfort * 

* Why, Mr. Hethcot !' cried Mrs. Price, con- 
ciliated by this civil speech, and affected by the 
touching description of his sufferings, * who's 
said a word against your stopping } YouVe as 
good a right to stay as any of us, I guess : it's 
a house of public entertainment.' 

And the two forthwith fell into amicable 
conversation. Druce and Schaub continued to 
talk with the three other Englishmen, while 
little Olga chattered away in French with the 
Milanese. Stephen went to look after his 
sister, and Arnold and Howard smoked their 
cigars, and read the latest home newspapers, 
which they had brought with them to beguile 
the tedious hours passed in the various tea- 
houses. 

Meanwhile Wyn had betaken himself to the 
garden ; and, affecting to stroll leisurely past 
the veranda, paused at one of the open slides. 
Mrs. Whiteston and Milly were inside ; the 
latter reclining on a mattress, the former seated 
on a basket. 

* I suppose you heard those fellows arrive T 
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said the consul, propping himself against the 
partition. 

* Yes ; they made noise enough,' responded 
Mrs. Whiteston. * Who are they ?' 

*One of them is your husband's charming 
protigd' 

* The others are Preston, Stewart, Galli, the 
butcher, and his lodger,' added Wyn, glancing 
nervously at Milly to see how she took the news. 

* Are they going to stay the night ?' asked 
Milly, after a moment's startled silence. 

* I'm sorry to say they are,' replied Wyn, 
frowning, and biting his lips. * It's an awful 
nuisance ; but it must be endured. Unfortunately 
I have no authority to bid them move on.' 

* I don't object to Hethcot,' said Mrs. Whites- 
ton. * He's an amusing fellow, and, with all his 
faults, a gentleman in manners and conversation. 
The Italian also is not absolutely insufferable.' 

* And the butcher ?' suggested Wyn, laugh- 
ing. * Does your clemency extend to him ?' 

* He's to be tolerated — as a butcher. But 
those rowdy young whipper-snappers are simply 
loathsome.' 

* Do they expect to dine with us ?' inquired 
Milly. 

* No, thank heaven ! They're going to feed 
at once.' 

While the intruders * fed,' our party left them 
in undisturbed possession of the public room, 
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hoping they would follow the example later on, 
which, for a wonder, they did. They all went 
out for a walk while the others dined. The 
meal over, the company dispersed, as usual ; the 
men to smoke their cigars on the verandas, and 
in the garden, or the road ; the ladies to stroll 
and lounge about the tea-house and its vicinity. 
By-and-by Druce, Weuve, . Schaub, and 
Stephen settled down to a game at whist. 

It was a glorious evening. The moon shone 
brightly, a warm soft air stirred the fragrance of 
the flowers and plants, and from the wood close 
by rang out the exquisite melody of the nightin- 
gales. Milly was sitting on the edge of the 
veranda, talking with Wyn, who leaned against 
a convenient angle by her side, when Fanny 
and Olga came running up to say they and the 
others were going for a stroll, and that she and 
Wyn must go too. 

* We're not going to leave you flirting here,* 
added the terrible child, unconscious of the pain 
her careless words inflicted on the girl she really 
loved so well. 

* Captain Wyn will go, I daresay,' replied the 
latter; *but you must excuse me. I feel un- 
usually tired this evening. The long ride 
yesterday rather did me up.' 

* Well, it's right strange to hear you talk of 
being tired from horse-riding !' exclaimed Mrs. 
Price, joining the group. * Come along, children. 
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You don't suppose Captain Wyn 11 go without 
Mrs. Urqhart ?' 

' I certainly should not think of leaving Mrs. 
Urqhart alone/ said the consul, coldly. 

* Alone !' echoed Mrs. Price. ' Seems to me 
there's plenty of company close by/ nodding in 
the direction of the tea-house, from the open 
slides of which came a confused clatter of glasses, 
dice, and dominoes, mingled with very loud, and 
not very sober, conversation. * But of course,' 
she added, spitefully, ' Mrs. Urqhart wouldn't 
feel safe in the midst of an army if Captain 
Wyn wasn't along !' 

* May I offer you my arm, Mrs. Price ?' 

asked Guy, who had overheard her flippant 

remarks, and whose sensitive nature recoiled at 

their indelicacy. He had formed a sudden 

resolution to take her to task on the subject ; 

and in order to carry it into effect, and not from 

any desire for her society, he proposed being 

her escort. Flattered by the preference, she 

eagerly accepted his proffered arm, and they 

moved away. 

* That woman's tongue is insufferable at 
times/ exclaimed Wyn, looking savagely after 
her. 

To his surprise, Milly did not utter an indig- 
nant word. He gazed searchingly into the fair, 
sweet face. How pale and sad it looked in the 
soft moonlight ! 
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* Are you really feeling unwell ?' he asked, in 
a voice of the deepest concern. 

* I feel terribly tired/ she returned, sighing 
heavily, ' and I have a pain in my side/ 

* You are faint for want of food, I believe/ 
said Wyn. * You ate scarcely anything at 
dinner. Let me get you something — do f 

* You are very kind. I really think I could 
eat something,' she replied, brightening a little. 

* What, for instance ?' he demanded, eager to 
serve her. 

And he suggested a number of things which 
he fancied might tempt her. She stopped him 
at * sudden death.' 

* That will do,' she cried, laughing. * I don't 
object to a sudden death !' 

For the benefit of the uninitiated, I beg leave 
to explain that this is the name, in the East, of 
a dish consisting of a young chicken, cut in half 
and grilled. 

* I will go and superintend the cooking of it 
myself/ said the consul. * You are not afraid 
to remain in your room a few minutes alone, 
I suppose ?' . 

* Of course not. But why not here 7 

* Hethcot might come out ; and if he found 
you alone, he would perhaps bother you.' 

* True. I had better go inside.' 

She retreated into the room, and Wyn has- 
tened to the kitchen to order her * sudden death.*' 




CHAPTER XVI. 
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^ YN had scarcely left Mrs. Urqhart a 
minute when it came into her mind 
that she should like some peas with 
her chicken, and she determined to follow him 
to the kitchen to make known this new caprice. 
She was stealing on tip-toe down the corridor 
past the public room, when her steps were 
arrested by hearing her own name mentioned. 
The speaker was the Italian — Galli. 

' Urqhart is a man most original, that is 
certain,' he was saying. ' If I had so preety 
wife, I would have more care of her — sacra- 
mento !' 

' Hear, hear !' cried Stewart, in a very thick 
voice. ' Listen to the egg-stealer. His coun- 
trymen make model husbands, we know.' 

' Urqhart ought to be turning up soon,' said 
Preston. 

' Yes, if he hasn't turned down,' observed 
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Hethcot, hiccoughing. * That was a precious 
stiff blow the other day, and Whiteston said 
he*d be in it to a certainty, though they gam- 
moned his wife into believing differently/ 

* Wyn's chances are looking up/ said Stewart, 
gulping down a * B. and S/ * Of course he*d 
hook the widow/ 

* Taci !* exclaimed Galli. * Madame might 
hear/ 

The Milanese, though anything but sober, 
had retained sense enough to exercise his native 
politeness where a woman was concerned. 

* They've all gone for a walk,' put in Cox, 
feebly, for innumerable * drinks ' h^^d deadened 
what small portion of spirit he naturally pos- 
sessed. 

* / shay that if ship's gone bottom, shivil 
shervice sgot rid of bad bargain.' 

The utterer of this charitable sentiment was 
the butcher. 

* And the fair Milly too !' cried Preston. 

' And Wyn will have gained a handsome 
wife,' said Hethcot musingly. * He'll make a 
better husband for her than that disagreeable, 
penniless upstart.' This was a reflection, rather 
than a speech addressed to the company. 

* Urqhart's a d d conceited prig !' inter- 
posed Stewart, who had absorbed another 
B. and S. since he last spoke. 

During this conversation, the whist-party in 
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the corner had exchanged glances of disgust 
ind indignation.; but at this point Stephen 
Price, who could no longer restrain his anger, 
;urned suddenly round to the tipsy group, 
>aying : 

* Now, look here, you fellows ! I can't stand this 
my longer. There's not one of you would dare 
:all Urqhart to his face a conceited prig. He's 
1 devilish good fellow, and a gentleman every 
inch of him \ 

* Beats his wife,' muttered the tea-taster. 

* Oh come, I don t believe that !' cried 
Preston. * Draw it mild, my boy, if you are 
screwed !' 

* Robsis queen,' persisted Stewart, with 
drunken obstinacy. 

* Liar !' roared the young American, springing 
to his feet. 

* Drunken imbecile !' cried Schaub, with a 
threatening scowl. 

* Call me a liar ? Call me an — hie — imbecile ?' 
exclaimed the little sot, striving vainly to struggle 
to his feet. * Why, I've shot a man — hie — for 
lessenat !' 

* Don't believe you ever fired a revolver in 
your life till you came to the East,' retorted 
Stephen. * Guess you didn't know the barrel 
from the chambers, you swaggering young 
cuss !' 

* Only let me get at you — hie — you blustering 
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Yankee !' returned the tea-taster, still making 
ineffectual and ludicrous efforts to attain an 
erect position. 

* Come on !' retorted young America, folding 
his arms over his muscular and powerful chest, 
and eyeing the tipsy fool with a calm smile of 
conscious superiority. * Come on, and 1 11 give you 
as clean a licking as you ever had in your life !' 

* Hurrah for the Stars and Stripes !* shouted 
the butcher. 

* Three cheers for the Union Jack !* mur- 
mured Cox huskily, and not in the least know- 
ing why he said it. 

' Evviva la Repttblica Americana P put in the 
Italian, who felt called upon for the expression 
of some kind of sentiment. 

* Down with the d d consuls !' vociferated 

Stewart, who had finally succeeded in standing 
up, but was compelled to steady his reeling 
form against the partition. 

Now as there were no less than three consuls 
present, and a fourth in the kitchen (cooking a 
chicken !), the tea-taster s remark was naturally 
considered personal. Up sprang Weuve, Druce, 
and Schaub ; each with the idea of wreaking 
summary vengeance on the insulter. But 
simultaneously remembering that they were 
four to one, and that the man was too drunk to 
be held responsible for his rash speech, they fell 
back, Druce seizing Stephen s arm and dragging 
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him away just as he was in the act of * hitting 
out* 

At this moment who should walk quietly in at 
the open door but Francis Urqhart ! A woman's 
scream was instantly heard in the corridor ; the 
frail slide was dashed back, and Milly rushed 
into her husband's arms. 

^ Francis, dear Francis ! Thank God you 
are safe !' she murmured, and then fainted away 
on his breast. 

At this juncture the other ladies, with Arnold, 
Howard, Wilkins, and the doctor, arrived upon 
the scene. And such a scene ! They stood on the 
threshold and gazed at it in mute astonishment. 

Francis, ghastly pale with fatigue and anger, 
and covered with dust, stood in^the centre of the 
room, with one arm supporting the senseless 
form of his wife, with the other brandishing a 
heavy riding-whip over the prostrate tea-taster, 
who, at his unexpected appearance, had fallen 
back among the bottles and glasses, and lay 
glaring at him with drunken ferocity, making 
absurd and vain attempts to cock a large Colt's 
revolver ; of which, however, Stephen very 
wisely and dexterously dispossessed him. His 
companions remained motionless and speechless, 
staring at the young couple in the most profound 
and tipsy amazement. The Frenchman, the 
Prussian, and the Norwegian had thrown down 
their cards, and hastened to offer their assist- 
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ance ; Schaub, in his excitement, inadvertently 
kicking over a Japanese lantern, which had 
blazed up and set fire to a screen, upon which 
half-a-dozen servants had precipitated themselves 
with a series of unearthly yells that had alarmed 
the entire household, who flocked to the already 
crowded room, redoubling the tumult and con- 
fusion. Wyn, who, on hearing Milly*s shriek, 
had rushed frantically to the spot, now stood at 
the entrance, the picture of dismay. 

The doctor, who was the first to recover his 
presence of mind, stepped forward from the 
veranda, authoritatively took possession of Mrs. 
Urqhart, and carried her in his powerful arms ta 
her room, whither she was immediately foUowed- 
by the other laciies, who hastened to administei 
restoratives. 

' ril wait till you re sober, you scoundrel, thei 
I'll thrash you within an inch of your worthless 
life,' said Francis to Stewart, as he left the rooi 
to follow his wife. He did not deign to speal 
to the others of the party : he merely looket 
at them : it was a look they never forgot— 
expression of utter loathing and contempt, sucfcrr^^ 
as one might bestow on some filthy and noxiou^^ 
reptile, that by chance crawled into his path. 

He, like his wife, had heard the whole con — 
versation. Having narrowly escaped a watery^ 
grave (the vessel in which he had made th^ 
voyage being all but wrecked in the terrific 
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Jtorm), he had landed in Hakodadi that after- 
loon. His disappointment and indignation at 
not finding Milly at home to receive him, had 
been excessive ; and, in spite of all EUersly^s 
persuasions to the contrary, he had insisted on 
-iding out to Syganop6 at once. Some miles 
Tom his destination, however, his horse fell 
ame, and leaving it, in charge of the betto, 
It the Lake- house, he accomplished the rest of 
:he distance on foot, arriving at the tea-house a 
fninute after Milly and Wyn had gone inside. 
Hearing his name mentioned as he was about 
to enter, he too, like Milly, had involuntarily 
ind unthinkingly paused on the veranda, and, to 
(lis intense mortification and disgust, had had 
in opportunity of verifying the proverb that 
' listeners hear no good of themselves/ 

As soon as he had left the room, Stewart, 
who had sunk into a state of insensibility, was 
:onveyedby Hethcot and Preston to some remote 
:orner beyond the kitchen : the butcher, instinc- 
tively feeling that he also would do w^ell to retire 
into private life, blundered after them : the bird- 
:atcher fell asleep on the mats in a corner of the 
public room, and the Italian betook himself to 
the garden to cool his heated blood. The others 
lounged about, waiting for news of Mrs. 
Urqhart ; two of them, at least, in a state of 
great anxiety. Finally young Urqhart ap- 
peared among them. 

VOL. II. :JjT 
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* Who'll lend me a horse ?' he asked, looking 
about him. 

* What for ?' inquired the men, simultaneously. 
* How s Mrs. Urqhart .'*' added Wyn and Guy» 
in a breath. 

* She s all right now. Tm going to take her 
away from this vile den at once. Pah ! what a 
sickening sight it is ! What a place for my 
father's daughter-in-law to be found in ! Shade 
of the Urqharts ! hide your faces till we are:^ 
out of it !' 

His face was drawn and haggard, and hi 
brows knit into a fiercer frown than usual, whil 
his firm, determined mouth was compressed i 
an expression of dogged ferocity. 




Truly the scene presented by the room a 
this moment was repulsive in the extreme 
The drunken wretch snoring in the corner ha 
cut his forehead slightly on some fragments o 
a broken glass, and his ghastly white face wa 
smeared with blood. All around him th 
mats were strewn with cards, dice, dominoes 
revolvers, cigar-cases, pipes, soda-water bottles 
glasses, brandy-flasks, bottles of Bass's ale^===> 
corks, and broken glass ; the whole lighted u 
by the rays of a hideous Japanese lantern. 

'Where would you go to at this time o 
night T inquired Arnold, gently, of the excite 
young man. 

* To the Lake-house,' was the surly answer. 
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' Who'll lend me a horse ?' he added, looking 
angrily round. 

* Think better of it, Francis,' said his consul, 
as if speaking to a fractious child. * It would 
be downright barbarity to make Mrs. Urqhart 
take that ride to-night' 

'Allow me to judge what is best and most 
fitting for my own wife.' 

Francis had never before spoken to Wyn in 
such a manner. The consul's handsome face 
crimsoned, and it required all his self-command to 
refrain from retaliating. He was as yet in ignor- 
ance of the true nature of the conversation which 
had so exasperated his subordinate : he did not 
know how coarsely his name had been coupled 
with that of Mrs. Urqhart, or he would have 
made every allowance for the jealous husband's 
intemperate speech. As it was, the thought 
of Milly alone sufficed to make him bear the 
rebuff in silence. 

* My dear Urqhart,' urged Wilkins, in a 
persuasive tone» * remember your wife is far 
from well. Be advised, old fellow, and stay 
here till to-morrow morning, when we will all 
start together.' 

But he might as well have sought to turn the 
ocean's tide, as move that obstinate nature. In 
fact Francis was in one of those moods, very 
frequent with him, when opposition only served 
to strengthen his resolution. 
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* I will not stay an hour under the roof when 
both my wife and I have been so grossl] 
insulted ; where her honour and my own hav( 
been made the subject of ribald jokes; If I 
were to come across those curs in the humoui 
I am in to-night, I might do somethings — 
desperate ; and I do not wish to disgrace my — 
cloth/ 

They saw it was useless to expostulat( 
further; so, with a very bad grace, several oi 
them proffered a horse. Francis accepted that: 
of Stephen; and the latter volunteered to go 
and see the animals saddled, while youngs 
Urqhart returned to inform his wife of his- 
determination, and bid her prepare for the late- 
ride. Emma and the ladies retired as h( 
entered, leaving the young couple alone. 
Milly was sitting on her mattress, her whol( 
attitude one of dejection and suffering, 
seeing her husband, she rose with difficulty, 
and stood trembling with emotion. 

* Oh, darling I how glad I am to see you 
back!* she faltered, expecting to be snatched to 
his heart in a passionate embrace. What 
was her horror to see him sternly fold his 
arms, without so much as touching her' 
hand ! 

Chilled, frightened, astounded, she shrank 
back, gazing wildly in his face, which, now 
that she saw it clearly, terrified her. 
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The conversation of the intoxicated revellers 
flashed across her mind, and now, for the first 
time, it occurred to her that he also must have 
heard it. 

' And does he doubt me ?' she thought. 

* Has he so little faith in my love, my pride, 
my honour, as to found a suspicion of my 
fidelity on those wretches foul gossip ? — Oh, 
Francis,' she murmured faintly, and stretching 
her trembling hands appealingly toward him, 

* why do you treat me thus } What is the 
matter ?* 

* The matter !' he reiterated with savage 
irony. *The matter is that I have been a 
blind fool, an ass ! — an imbecile ! The matter 
is that my honour is sullied, my father s name 
disgraced, my self-respect wounded, my peace 
gone for ever !' 

* Husband — dear husband !* pleaded the 
frightened, shrinking girl, quailing before the 
wild glare of his eyes, * do not be so violent. 
You surely do not attach any importance to the 
senseless talk of a pack of drunkards ! Oh, 
Francis T venturing a few inches nearer, and 
timidly laying her hand on his arm, * is this 
the way you greet me after our long separa- 
tion ?' 

She held up her sweet face with a beseech- 
ing, agonised expression, which no man, were 
he ever so angry, should have resisted. But 
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Francis — misguided man — though longing to 
press upon her lips a thousand kisses, found it 
in his stubborn heart to resist the imploring 
gaze of her tearful eyes, the mute prayer of 
those tender, quivering lips. 

* This is no time for sentimental fooling,* he 
said, shaking off her hand. 

Heaven have pity on all such unhappy natures 
as that of Francis Urqhart ! He loathed him- 
self for his brutality ; he could have sunk at his 
wife's feet in that moment, and sobbed like a 
child, with his curly head nestled in the folds^ 

of her dear garments. Yet some devil within 

him, which would not be cast out, goaded 
him on to wound, and wring, and tortur 
her. 

The passionate tears of outraged feelin 
rushed to Milly's eyes. 

* How can you be so cruel,* she sobbed, ' t 
your own true wife, to the ' 

She was going to add * the mother of youi 
child \ but a sudden fateful impulse stopped th( 
confession which might have averted such ai 
infinity of misery. The words *sentimenta — *1 
fooling ' rang in her ears ; and she could nor' t 
bring herself to make known in such a momeni 
the secret which she had thought to whisper irr 
his ear, clasped fondly heart to heart. Ho\u>=^ 
many scores of times had she rehearsed herr" 
sweet part in the tender scene ! What exquisite 
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pictures had her fertile fancy portrayed of her 
husband's rapturous reception of the news ! 
And now ? Ah ! it was indeed a cruel awaken- 
ing from her golden dream ! 

Francis was touched at her evident suffering ; 
but he could not overcome the evil spirit within 
him at such short notice, and tried to feed his 
resentment and jealousy by dwelling on his 
grievances. 

* How is it I find you in this den of vice and 
drunkenness instead of in your own home ?* he 
asked sulkily ; but the hungry ear of his wife 
detected, even in his surly tone, a feeble sign of 
relenting. 

* J was so dull, and they pressed me so to go 
to the volcano with them,' she murmured, loolo- 
ing up. 

* Who pressed you "?* he demanded sternly. 

*Why everybody,* she replied, in some sur- 
prise. * That is,' correcting herself, ' I do not 
include those horrid men, of course. I mean 
our own set. The other party only came here 
to-day, on their way to Urope, and are going 
away to-morrow.' 

' And I hope they'll get their throats cut !' 
said Francis savagely. * But get on your habit, 
Milly. I am going to the Lake-house.' 

* To the Lake-house ? — to-night T she cried, 
in amazement. 

* Yes. I do not choose to remain under the 
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same roof with such company as that in which 
I ioMVi'di you' 

' Oh, Francis, do not let us go to-night !' she 
entreated, with an imploring gesture. * I am 
so tired. I rode too far yesterday.' 

' You had no business to ride too far,' was the 
morose reply. * But of course, for anyone but 
your husband, you'd ride till you dropped off ther 
saddle. ' 

' Don't talk like that ; you know it is not true^ 
But indeed I am loth to ride to-night. The= 
way is so dismal, too : past the gloomy forest^ 
and over that stony hill. Let us wait til 
morning, dear Francis !' 

* You may please yourself : / go to-night, 
gave you credit for better taste than to wish you 
husband to remain among people who have 
grossly insulted us both. Besides, I cannc t 
understand such a childish whim. You hav 
ridden on a worse road, quite as late, many 
time before, and in bad weather too — in rai 
and thunder and lightning. It's your own fault 
he added, working himself into a fresh fit o 
passion. ' A dutiful wife would have 
waiting to welcome her husband in her ow 
decent house instead of in a nest of drunkards 
gamblers, and slanderers. If you had reall 
cared for me as you would have me believe, ncii^ 
persuasions would have induced you to leav^^ 
Hakodadi at such a moment, quite uncertain, a 
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you must have been, whether I were dead or 
alive. But no doubt you thought, and perhaps 
hoped, th^t I had gone to the bottom ! Wyn is 
a handsome, dashing fellow, and at the top of 
the tree, while I * 

* Stop r cried the young wife authoritatively, 
suddenly drawing herself up, and confronting 
her torturer with a look of scorn. * How dare 
you utter such foul insinuations ! I can make 
allowance for your anger up to a certain point : 
I can understand that you are exasperated at 
the disgusting conversation which you over- 
heard, and I am willing to confess that I did 
wrong in leaving home during your absence. 
But I believed you safe at Nagasaki, or on 
board the flag-ship. It is mean and cowardly 
to wreak upon a helpless, unoffending woman 
the spite you cannot visit on those who have 
provoked you. Go and horsewhip or shoot the 
wretches who have reviled you ; but, for the 
honour of your manhood, cease to torture your 
innocent wife. I tell you I will not submit to 
be insulted even by you, tyrant that you are !* 

* One would fancy you were rehearsing a part 
in a melodrama,' sneered her husband. * It's a 
pity so much dramatic talent should be wasted 
on such a poor audience. You have certainly 
mistaken your vocation, Mrs. Urqhart. You 
should have gone to California with Miss 
WoodviUe.' 
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* I begin to think so too,* was the strangely 
quiet answer. *Will you kindly go and send 
my maid to me ?* 

* Certainly/ And Francis stalked out of the 
room in a state of mind bordering on madness, 
his heart torn with conflicting passions. 

* And this is our meeting after so many 
weeks' separation !' moaned Milly, who had not 
expected him to leave her quite like that. She 
sank down on the mattress, and covered her face: 
in her hands. Bitter, almost beyond endurance, 
were the reflections which sent the hot tear^ 
raining through those slender fingers. * Ar 
we always to live like this ?* she sobbed, rockin 
to and fro in her agony. * Shall we neve 
understand each other ? Oh, it were better tc 



die — to die !* she added, in a wild access c^ f 
emotion. 

The entrance of her maid caused her t^ 
spring up and affect to busy herself in unfastei 
ing her dress. Presently in rushed Mrs. Pri( 
and Mrs. Whiteston, in a state of great indign; 
tion. 

* And do you mean to say you're going th.3t 
jaunt to-night T cried the latter. 

* My husband wishes it,' returned Milly rather 
coldly. 

* You re terribly obedient all of a sudden,' 
said Mrs. Price. * Now I'm convinced that 
you're not well !' 
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* Don't be a little fool/ exclaimed Mrs. White- 
ston bluntly. *You ate hardly any dinner, 
and feel weak, else you'd never give in to the 
fellow like this. I'll go and make Wyn inter- 
fere.' 

' You will oblige me by doing nothing of the 
kind,' responded Milly angrily. 

' No ; I reckon her husband wouldn't be best 
pleased,' observed Mrs. Price. 

At this moment a boy entered with a small 
tray, which Milly knew, intuitively, had been 
prepared and sent by the consul. It contained 
the chicken she had expressed a wish for, a small 
roll, and a bottle of Bordeaux. Her appetite 
was gone ; nevertheless, yielding to her com- 
panions' persuasions, she forced herself to 
swallow a few mouthfuls, and drink some wine. 

Francis now returned to see if she were ready 
to start. 

' I wouldn't go to-night, if I was you, Mr. 
Urqhart,' said Mrs. Price coaxingly. 

He made no response. He was now so 
thoroughly exasperated at being advised, and 
persuaded, and warned, that even if he had felt 
inclined to remain, he would have gone out of 
sheer obstinacy and spite. 

* I have ordered the bettos to join us early 
in the morning,' he said, addressing his wife. 
' Emma can come in with the rest of the party.' 

Milly did not reply. She affected to be intent 
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on fastening her revolver-belt ; then, quietly^ 
wishing the ladies good-night, she took hei 
husband*s arm, and suffered him to lead hei 
through the garden round to the front of th< 
house, where the horses were waiting. 

The whole party were gathered on the verandj 
to see them start. Fanny and Olga, who wen 
both crying, rushed forward and embraced her. 
with many vehement protestations against hei 
leaving them. Wyn flung away his cigar, an( 
stepped forward. He was about to offer 
assist her in mounting ; but recollecting himsel: 
drew back again, and Francis lifted her on tciii^ 
the saddle. 

Lucifer, always ill-tempered, and nov/ 'upset 
at being taken out of his stable at such an un- — 
usual hour, began to exhibit great restiveness ^ 
and Mrs. Urqhart was scarcely settled in th^^ 
saddle, when he took to plunging and rearinj 
violently. The betto hung on to the bridle witlt^ 
all his might, but Milly sat passive as a statue^ 
holding the reins in a loose, careless manner ^.^ 
with a stony, dare-devil look in her white fac& 
that shocked the two men who loved her so well - 
They both longed to rush to her assistance^ 
but refrained for fear of further irritating her 
husband. 

* He'll be all right as soon as we start,' called 
out the latter, who was busy arranging his 
horse's girths. 
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At last, Wyn, who could no longer restrain 
himself, darted forward and took the betto*s 
place ; and the horse, evidently remembering 
his former master, soon became comparatively 
quiet under Wyn s treatment. 

' For God*s sake take care of yourself, Mrs. 
Urqhart,' he said earnestly, anxiously scanning 
her pale face. 

* Do you know how I feel T she asked, with 
a ghastly smile, bending down, and sinking her 
voice to a whisper. * I would like to gallop up 
the volcano, and fling myself into that pit of 
boiling lava which I said looked like the mouth 
of hell ! Leave go ! Mr. Urqhart is ready, I 
see. Good-night, and thank you for all your 
kindness.* 

' Good-night,* said the consul hoarsely, and 
pressing the hand which she held out to him. 

* Good-night all,* she cried in a clear calm 
voice, turning her horse's head. Francis echoed 
the adieu, and the pair rode slowly away. 

'Oh, Milly, MillyT said Guy to himself, 
gazing wistfully after her. * My poor mis- 
guided girl ! if you had but deigned to give 
your life into my keeping, how different it would 
have been ! Not a rough wind should have 
blown upon my darling's face, and I would have 
so girt you about with my great love, that never 
a breath should have sullied your dear name.' 

As long as they were on the smooth, level 
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road, the equestrians proceeded at a pace whic^=h 
scarcely admitted of conversation, if even th^^y 
had been in the humour for it. But FrancL s, 
though already ashamed of, and regretting h ^s 
harsh behaviour, yet unwilling to make the fir^^t 
advance towards a reconciliation, maintained a — n 
obstinate silence ; and Milly, whose mood ha — d 
undergone an entire change during the la^^t 
half-hour, and who felt that all the worst part cm^f 
her nature was now uppermost, was glad that \m^ ^ 
held his peace, feeling that if she spoke at aL I 
while in that frame of mind, she might utt^^^r 
words which she would afterwards bitterL y 
repent. On reaching the foot of the hill, sh^ ^ 
put her horse into a gallop. Her husband woul« 
have liked to remonstrate ; but the words stuc" 
in his throat. He was compelled to urg ^ 
Stephen's pony to its utmost speed to keep he=:==^^ 
in sight ; for she soon got considerably ahea^^^ 
of him. By-and-by it occurred to him that he ^ 

furious pace had become involuntary, and tha ^ 

instead of urging Lucifer on, she was exertin^^" 
all her feeble strength to check him. They hac:=^ 
reached a portion of the road, on one side a ^ 
which was a steep embankment, perhaps fift^^ 
feet deep, thickly overgrown with brushwooc:::^ 
and tall pines. Suddenly Francis saw, with 3- 
feeling of horror, that Lucifer had slackened his 
pace, and was rearing and backing towards the 
edge of the precipice. 
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* Give him his head !' he cried, in wild excite- 
ment. * Good God ! she will be killed !' he 
gasped. 

In desperation he urged his mount to its 
utmost speed, and the poor pony did his best. 
They were neck and neck with Lucifer — 
Francis had thrust out his hand to seize the 
bridle — when the infuriated and unmanageable 
brute brought his hind-hoofs down on some 
crumbling earth at the very edge of the em- 
bankment. He made a desperate struggle to 
recover himself, but it was too late ! Horse 
and rider went crashing down among the brush- 
wood. 

One piercing shriek, a horribly prolonged 
crackling noise among the dry bushes, and then 
all was still. 

' MiUy, Milly !* cried Francis, in a voice of 
thrilling anguish, as he threw himself from his 
pony and stood at the edge of the precipice, 
vainly striving to penetrate its black depths. 
* Milly, my wife, my love ! Speak — answer if 
you can !* 

He leaned forward to listen, unconsciously 
dropping the pony's bridle, who, very much 
astonished and equally pleased at finding him- 
self free, lost no time in taking advantage of the 
opportunity for escaping. Laying down his 
head with a snort of satisfaction, and giving a 
slight preliminary flourish with his hind-legs, he 
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scampered off down the hill in the direction o^ziDf 
Syganop6. 

Again and again, in wildly piteous terms, di^ Jd 
Francis call to his wife, but no answer came ^^^ ; 
and at last, in his agony of remorse and despai^r r, 
he cried aloud : 

* Oh God ! in mercy let me die, for I ha^ 
killed my wife !' 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



NIPPED IN THE BUD. 



f H E guests at the crowded tea-house 
had retired to their rooms ; but that 
they were not asleep was evidenced 
by a variety of sounds which penetrated the 
thin partitions in all directions. Broken snatches 
of conversation, fag-ends, of comic songs, the 
well-known swishing noise of the cock -tail 
whisk, which, in some experienced fingers, was 
churning that delectable beverage, and the 
whispering and smothered laughter proceeding 
from the ladies' quarters, proclaimed the fact 
that repose had not yet settled upon the party. 

Wyn, Arnold, Howard, and Stephen occu- 
pied one room, facing the road. The others 
were at the back. 

' Listen !' said Guy suddenly. ' I thought I 
heard the sound of a horse's hoofs.' 

His companions suspended their conversation, 
and listened attentively. The noise of a horse 
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at full gallop was now distinctly audible Jle. 
Arnold, who had not yet lain down, flung opet^^ssn 
the slides and shutters, and sprang into tl«_ iie 
road, just as Stephen s pony, with his vacar:^ nt 
saddle and trailing bridle, galloped across tlji_ -ie 
moonlit space in front of the house, and pauses -d, 
panting, at the stable-door. Wyn, Howard, ai 
Stephen now rushed out, and the latter recoj 
nised his horse. 

* Good God r exclaimed all four at one — e, 
* what is the meaning of this ?* 

Stephen, cautiously advancing, succeeded Eii^in 
securing his pony, and gathering round it, tl le 
men eagerly examined its reeking coat and tl ^^ 
empty saddle, with a sickening fear of findiir ig 
them bathed in Urqhart's blood. 

* He has not been cut down ?* said Wyn ; * th^^^^ 
how comes the pony here ? and Mrs. Urqhart 

he added, in a voice of suppressed agony. 

* Call up the bettos, Howard, for heaveir::^^^ 
sake r cried Guy ; * this must be seen into.' 

* I won't unsaddle the pony,' said Stephen, ^^^s 
he led the animal into the stable. 

The four men, who were in their pyjama^-^^* 
then hurried into the tea-house to put on son"" '^ 
clothing. They were again in the road, dSx^c^^^' 
ing and assisting the sleepy bettos, when th^^)' 
were startled by a repetition of the sound whic^^" 
had astonished them some time before ; ar^- " 
while they stood gazing at each other in wonde ^" 
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ing suspense, Lucifer emerged from the shadow 
of the lane, and, like the other pony, made 
straight for £he stable. Ejaculations of horror 
and dismay burst from their lips as they per- 
ceived the second riderless horse. They had 
great difficulty in catching it. It was plain, 
from the manner and appearance of the poor 
animal, that it had sustained some terrible fright. 
On inspecting it closely, they discovered that its 
sides and knees were bleeding profusely ; the 
saddle was much scratched, and one pommel 
broken ; the snaffle-rein was gone, and from the 
buckle of the stirrup-leather dangled a fragment 
of Milly s blue cloth habit. Wyn mechanically 
disengaged it, and stood staring at it in stupefied 
and incredulous amazement. Guy staggered 
backwards with a deep groan. Suddenly both 
made a frantic dash at their horses, and leaped 
into the saddles. They seemed incapable of 
speech : their thoughts were too dreadful for 
utterance. That some fearful accident had 
befallen the woman they adored was the sicken- 
ing idea which filled the mind of each, but neither 
could bring himself to utter it. 

* Call up Oleski,' shouted Wyn to Stephen, 
as he galloped off. 

And, having routed out the doctor and his 
horse, both of whom were ready in less than 
five minutes, Stephen and Howard, with the 
Russian, also rode rapidly off. But previous to 

3%— 2 
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starting, the latter, with professional forethough' -^:it, 
had ordered a norimon to be prepared and seir_ -Miit 
after them as fast as four coolies colild carry it. :=3t. 

The tea-house was now all in commotior:^ n. 
The women threw on their clothes and wei JiKiit 
into the front room, to discuss the matter witzr»th 
their companions ; and all waited, in the utmos. "•st 
anxiety, the arrival of some kind of intelligenc** :e. 

Inferring, from the time that had elaps< z±A 

since the departure of the Urqharts, and tl . le 
exhausted condition of the runaway poni ( s, 
that, whatever had happened to them, the scer=me 
of the accident must be some distance frc^- m 
Syganope, Wyn and Arnold proceeded for tl 
first mile at a hard gallop. At the foot of t! 
hill they pulled up and walked their hors(^— ^s, 
carefully examining the road on each side, a^and 
occasionally shouting Urqhart's name. 

At length, to their comparative relief, th_ -^y 
were answered by the voice of Francis, cryirtmg, 
* Here !' And about a hundred yards ahead th^ ^y 
could justdiscern a dark something at the roadsic::3e. 

Wyn felt a terrible shiver run through hi xn, 
and Guy*s heart beat violently as they dasb-^d 
up the stony road. The dark something pro\red 
to be Francis and his wife. The former W^s 
sitting on a low bank, and Milly was lyi^g" 
across his knees, very quiet — horribly quiet, the 
men thought — with her face turned to her hus- 
band's breast. 
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' What has happened ? What is the matter ?* 
hey exclaimed, in one breath, leaping to the 
jround and flinging their bridles to the breath- 
ess bettos. 

* Lucifer backed over the embankment,' replied 
;he young husband, without raising his eyes 
rem the motionless form in his arms. * My 
vife must either have jumped, or been thrown, 
rom the saddle as the horse fell, for I found her 
ying among the brushwood about two yards 
lown, insensible. 

' Has she been unconscious ever since?* asked 
ijuy, as he and the consul stooped to look ai 
ler. 

' No. She recovered her senses after I 
brought her up, but seemed in excessive pain, 
md fainted again a few minutes afterwards. 
She came to again, and talked to me. A few 
minutes ago she was seized with violent spasms, 
and has just fainted for the third time. Lucifer 
scrambled back to the road, and bolted while I 
was carrying her up. I knew the horses would 
make straight for the tea-house, and that some 
of you would soon be out ; but I wish the doctor 
had come.' 

* He will be here directly,* said Wyn. * Will 
you allow me to give Mrs. Urqhart a few drops 
of brandy ?' he added, producing a pocket-flask. 

Francis tenderly raised the small head, and 
turned the pale cold face up to the moonlight. 
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That, at any rate, was not marred. Wyn kn^^^elt 
down, and, with a trembling hand, poured 
of the spirit into the girPs mouth, while Gi 
sprinkled eau-de-Cologne on his handkerchL 
from a small phial which he had snatched 
while dressing, and bathed her forehead. Fran( 
meanwhile continued to gaze wistfully in h ^er 
face, and the others saw tears stealing down Ic — nis 
own. 

* She has hurt her hand, poor child,' he sai__^d, 
brokenly ; and they perceived that one wi-i=as 
wrapped in a handkerchief. 

Presently she opened her eyes, and regard( 
her friends with a grateful smile, which, ho^ 
ever, quickly merged into an expression of 
suffering. 

* Are you still in pain, darling T asked h -er 
husband, in a tone of intense solicitude. 

* Ah, yes/ she murmured piteously. 
' Where r 

* All over,' she groaned, writhing in h^^^s 
embrace. 

Wyn and Guy looked at each other in t^^^ 
utmost dismay. 

*I wish to God Oleski would come!* exclaim^^^ 
the former impatiently. 

* Here they are !' said Arnold, as the sour""^" 
of horses' hoofs now made itself heard ; and -^^ 
a few seconds the doctor and his two companio*^^ 
had joined the group. 
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A very short examination sufficed to convince 
Oleski that the external injuries received by 
Mrs. Urqhart were not of a serious nature ; 
nevertheless, after having asked her a few 
questions, he looked exceedingly grave and 
anxious, and also much surprised. 

* A norimon will be here within a quarter of 
an hour,' he said, in French. * Madame must 
be conveyed to the tea-house as quickly as 
possible.' 

* Not to Syganop6 T said Francis interroga- 
tively. 

* Monsieur, yes,* returned the doctor emphati- 
cally. * Madame requires the assistance of her 
own sex. She must be cared for by the good 
mother of Monsieur Stephen.* 

Francis looked vexed, but made no opposi- 
tion to the doctor's mandate. He had had a 
severe lesson that night. Oleski drew a little 
apart with Wyn and Arnold, to whom he made 
a whispered communication which appeared to 
cause them the deepest astonishment. 

* He is evidently quite ignorant of her condi- 
tion,* added the doctor, *and I have not the 
heart to tell him. He will feel like a murderer 
when he knows it.* 

* But she is not in danger, doctor .'^* said 
Arnold appealingly, laying his hand on Oleski's 
arm. 

* She is very young, and tolerably strong,* 
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responded the latter evasively, turning away, 
and re-approaching his patient, who lay moaning 
on her husband's bosom. 

* It will save time if I carry her till we meet 
the norimon,* said the kind-hearted Russian, to 
whom Milly's light weight was no more than 
that of a doll to a child. At his request,. Francis 
resigned her to his herculean arms, and the 
whole party proceeded down the hill, followed 
by the bettos with the horses. On encounter- 
ing the norimon, which, in accordance with 
Oleski's instructions, had been furnished with a 
soft mattress, he carefully and tenderly placed 
the suffering girl inside, and bidding the bearers 
go very gently, continued to walk by her side 
with Francis. Stephen remounted his pony, 
and went in advance to prepare his mother for 
the reception of the invalid. Wyn, Arnold, and 
Howard walked behind the norimon in mourn- 
ful silence, the two first feeling as if they were 
following the girl to her grave. 

For many hours after reaching the tea-house 
Milly continued a prey to the most atrocious 
sufferings, and during this period the doctor 
made no secret of the fact that her life was in 
danger. The distracted husband hovered about 
the corridor and garden, in the vicinity of her 
chamber, well-nigh mad with terror and remorse. 
He had now learned the truth ; and the bitter 
thought that his fondest hope should have been 
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blighted by his own rashness and foolish 
obstinacy, was almost unendurable. He gnashed 
his teeth with frenzy, and wept over his dis- 
appointment with the unreasoning abandonment 
of a passionate child. 

He was not admitted to his wife's presence 
until the afternoon of the following day ; and it 
was only on his promising to maintain the 
utmost composure, that Oleski even then con- 
sented to his seeing her. But, on perceiving 
the change which long hours of intense pain 
had worked in her appearance, he was so over- 
whelmed with grief and alarm, that it cost him 
a violent effort to keep his word. 

He knelt down by the mattresses on which 
she lay, white and motionless as a waxen image, 
and taking her powerless hand, softly pressed it 
to his lips, while the tears, which he could not 
restrain, rained hot and fast on the frail trembling 
fingers. 

He kissed her damp ciirls, her pale mouth, 
her cold forehead, in a passion of remorse and 
despair, all the more intense for its enforced 
silence. She tried to put her arm round his 
neck, but it fell on the mattress in utter help- 
lessness. She feebly whispered to him to lift 
her arms and put them round him. He did so, 
and laid his cheek against hers. She said that 
he must not fret, that she should soon be well 
again. But even this effort was too much for 
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her, and she lay for several moments afterwards 
gasping for breath. 

Presently she fell asleep with her face against 
his bosom, and his arm around her; and although 
the position soon became very painful to him 
he patiently retained it for more than an hour, 
in spite of the doctor's assurances that he might 
withdraw without awaking her. Finally, Oleski, 
under the pretence that his patient was herself 
in an uncomfortable position, insisted on re- 
placing her head on the cushions, and so 
thoroughly exhausted was she that the move- 
ment failed to rouse her. 

Hethcot and his companions did not quit 
Syganop6 till they had learned that Mrs. Urqhart 
was out of danger. Perhaps the man had some 
feeling for his child after all ! There may have 
been one grain of good in the bushel of evil. 
He had fully made up his mind that, had she 
died, he would have * taken it out ' of young 
Urqhart, who, he did not hesitate to declare 
publicly, would have been, in that case, his wife's 
murderer. 

Perfect quiet and repose being considered by 
the doctor the things most essential for his 
patient's recovery, the majority of the party 
returned to town as soon as they were satisfied 
that she was likely to rally. Wyn and Arnold, 
who during the last twelve or fourteen hours 
had been racked with the most poignant appre- 
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hensions, would fain have prolonged their stay, 
but, for prudential motives, were constrained to 
forego their wishes. 

Mrs. Price and Mrs. Whiteston remained to 
nurse the invalid, with Stephen and Francis for 
their protection ; while Paul and a couple of 
upper servants formed their staff of domestics. 

Milly's convalescence was very slow, and 
fifteen days elapsed ere she was in a condition 
to be removed to Hakodadi, even in a norimon. 
During that period Mrs. Price and Mrs. White- 
ston, the better part of whose characters now 
showed itself in all its beauty, nursed her with 
untiring zeal, and the most affectionate solici- 
tude, while the doctor came out every other 
day. Unfortunately, as his wife's health 
improved, Francis's sentiments of remorse and 
self-condemnation became mingled with a feel- 
ing of resentment against her! He actually 
began to attribute the cruel disappointment, 
which they both felt so keenly, to her own 
reticence. Had she informed him of her con- 
dition, he said, he should not have insisted on 
her taking that fatal ride. The poor girl 
blamed herself bitterly for not having done so, 
acknowledging that she had been in the wrong ; 
still she felt that it was most unkind in him to 
reproach her at such a time. Surely the 
terrible ordeal through which she had passed 
had been more than sufficient punishment ! 
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Yet though her own heart ached sorely, and 
now smarted under the new torture of his 
thoughtless words, she tried to comfort him ; 
for, measuring by her own regret the depth of 
his, she felt that his grief must merit the 
tenderest compassion. 

* Do not fret, my darling/ she murmured, 
laying her thin white hand on his. * God may 
take pity on our sorrow, and send us a child to 
make us happy. Only love me, darling,' she 
added passionately, and in a voice broken by 
emotion. * I have no one but you, remember, 
in all the wide world, and I should die if you 
ceased to love me.* 

Overcome by Milly's appeal, Francis clasped 
her to him, calling her his patient angel, his 
good genius, and many other endearing names ; 
promising, with every demonstration of the 
tenderest affection, not to dwell upon the past. 
But in spite of all his efforts, the remembrance 
of his disappointment lingered in his mind, and 
contributed to sour and harden his already 
morosely-inclined nature. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE BEGINNING OF THE END. 

pHE conversation which he had over- 
heard in the tea-house at Syganop^ 
rankled deep in the heart of Francis 
Urqhart, turning what little sweetness there was 
in his nature to gall and wormwood. It was 
not that he really gave the slightest credence 
to the insinuations thrown out by the drunken 
gossips — not for an instant did he doubt his 
wife's faith or Wyn's loyalty — but it was the 
bitter consciousness of having, by his own 
imprudence, exposed her to slander and himself 
to opprobrious suspicions that stung him to the 
quick. It had been a cruelly severe lesson to 
him, and one which had struck a deadly blow to 
his self-love, humbling him to the -very dust. 
Too well he knew that some of the mud must 
stick to then\, let their future lives be ever so 
exemplary. 

In spite of all their efforts to resume their 
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former frank and friendly relations with each 
other, a coldness sprang up between himself and 
Wyn which rendered their intercourse painfully 
constrained, and their relative positions of 
consul and subordinate awkward in the ex- 
treme ; and its awkwardness extended to those 
around them. The spontaneous mirth and 
pleasant conversation which had formerly en- 
livened the table of the British Consulate gave 
place to a chilling formality in manner and dis- 
course calculated to interfere with the strongest 
digestion. Milly forced herself to laugh and 
chat, in order to dispel the irksomeness which 
oppressed the whole party ; but the merest 
stranger could have divined that her mirth was 
not genuine, and that it cost her a great effort 
to assume it. 

Francis never again hinted at his jealousy of 
Wyn, nor did he, in so many words, express a 
wish that his wife should discontinue her 
intimacy with the consul ; but it was tacitly 
understood among them that for the future, 
when she went abroad, she would be accom- 
panied by her husband. 

Every morning, therefore, he went through 
the ceremony of asking her if she desired to 
ride or drive, etc. ; and at first she was 
enraptured at this new attention, taking it for a 
good augury, and eagerly accepted his invita- 
tions. But she soon discovered that he gave 
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her his company grudgingly, and that he took 
little or no pleasure in their excursions. He 
would ride or walk by her side for hours with- 
out volunteering a single word. If she asked 
him a question, or made a remark, he would 
reply ; but as briefly as possible, and then 
relapse into moody silence. 

How was it possible for the girl to refrain 
from drawing comparisons between this be- 
haviour and that of Wyn "i 

She shuddered sometimes to find herself 
regretting the consul's society, and sighing over 
the happy hours they had spent together. Their 
intercourse was now constrained and limited. 
She seldom dared lift her sad eyes to his, fear- 
ful of reading there the pity which she felt sure 
her unhappy position excited in his generous 
heart. 

Now and then a ray of sunshine would 
penetrate the gloom which had overspread her 
life, when Francis, in one of his fitful bursts 
of affection, would overwhelm her with passion- 
ate assurances of his unchanged devotion, and 
himself with vehement self-reproaches. He 
would entreat her to forgive him his short- 
comings, and bear with his moroseness, declar- 
ing that they were all owing to that tiresome 
liver of his, and that he still loved her dearly, 
madly, fervidly, in spite of all his outward 
coldness and harshness. And she, moved to 
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pity by his remorse and passionate pleadings, 
would feel all her former tenderness revive. For 
some days, after one of these scenes, the young 
couple would appear like their former selves, 
and even Wyn was allowed to feel the agree- 
able effects of their happiness ; but Urqhart's 
darker mood soon returned. Hethcot still 
* hung on,' as he phrased it, at the butcher's; 
a fact over which both Milly and Wyn con- 
tinued to puzzle in vain. What inducement 
there could be for him to prolong his stay in 
such a place as Hakodadi was a mystery to 
them. He strolled up to the Consulate at 
intervals, and lounged about the offices and 
house in his free-and-easy way, helping himself 
liberally to gin-and-bitters, absinthe, and brandy, 
and smoking anyone's cigars but his own. 

One of his favourite maxims was, * Your own 
pipe and another man's tobacco ; your own 
spurs and another fellow's horse ;' and he 
carried out his theory to perfection. Young 
Urqhart loathed the man, and Wyn only 
tolerated him on Milly's account. Ellersly 
seemed inclined to cultivate him, and often 
invited him up to his private rooms, upon 
which occasions Hethcot, for some reason best 
known to himself, exerted himself to the utmost 
to make his company agreeable. 

Things were in this condition at the British 
Consulate, when one day Milly received a letter 
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from Miss Ord, from which the following is an 
extract : 

, 'Melbourne, November 26th (Sabbath-day). 

* 10 o'clock a.ni. 

* What a holy calm pervades the atmosphere ! 
What a sweet tranquillity seems to have settled 
upon everything and everybody, barring that 
Irish girl who is howling hymns in the scullery ! 
I have just finished getting up my little wash 
of laces and silk stockings, and before pro- 
ceeding to unpick a dress, which I am going 
to have turned, I proceed to answer your 
astounding letter, which reached me while I was 
in the agonies of ironing a lace collar. You 
will perceive, my dear, that I am faithful to the 
good old custom of devoting Sunday morning 
to these soothing and innocent occupations. 
And you "i Do you still turn out your drawers 
and boxes on the day of rest } I presume not. 
You have become much too fine a lady to find 
amusement in such small matters. 

* And it seems that I am to be a fine lady too ! 
^ I can scarcely believe my own eyes. It reads 

like " Monte Cristo." You beg me to come and 
take possession of my treasure at once ; and I 
would willingly accept the invitation ; but I can- 
not honourably withdraw from my engagement. 
My doing so would seriously injure the '* man ;" 
and as he has behaved like an out-and-out brick 
to me^ I mean to act on the square by him, 
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So, my dear, I have asked Captain Wyn to take 
care of the jules and things till I shall be at 
liberty to come and gloat over them. What a 
pleasure it will be to see you again, old girl ! 
I hope your husband will not find me very 
shocking, as I am thinking seriously of com- 
mitting matrimony with either Wyn or Ellersly, 
and settling with you in Hakodadi. But per- 
haps you*d object to my annexing the Honourable 
Hastings, because then you'd have to take a 
back seat. But no, you will not be so un- 
reasonable. You'll be a consul's wife yourself 
some day !' 

■3t ^ -Jt ^ % 

Wyn was also favoured with a communication 
from Miss Ord, in which she expressed her 
acknowledgments for all the trouble he had 
taken on her behalf, and begged him to retain 
her property in his care until such time as she 
would be at liberty to come and claim it. 

In this letter was enclosed a second one for 
Mrs. Urqhart, in which her friend freely un- 
bosomed herself, in reply to all Milly had written 
to her in regard to her father, Wyn's discovery 
of their relationship, and other matters, which, 
thanks to the consul's assistance, they could now 
fearlessly discuss. 

He found an opportunity of slipping the letter 
into Milly's hand that evening in the drawing- 
room. 
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The one from which I have given an extract 
was read by Francis, who naturally passed some 
very uncomplimentary observations upon it. 

* If Miss Woodville's conversation is as slangy 
as her letters, Hakodadi will not gain much by 
such an addition to its society,' he said icily, as 
he returned the offending document to his wife. 

* She only writes her foolish schoolgirl slang to 
me, dear,' replied Milly, gently ; * and to please 
me would doubtless soon cease to do so. Her 
manner is quiet enough ; she is good and clever ; 
and, in short, I believe you would soon like 
her/ 

Francis shrugged his shoulders, and looked 
incredulous. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

THE MAN IN THE CLOAK. 

J N E night, about a week after New 
Year's Day, Ellersly gave a 
bachelor's supper-party in his own 
quarters to Richard Hethcot and a dozen 
other men. As usual, wine and spirits of all 
descriptions were freely imbibed, both by the 
host and his guests; and toward midnight the 
entertainment took the form of an orgie, at 
which native dancing-girls and players were 
called in to assist. 

It was about three o'clock when the guests 
took their leave. Ellersly did not accompany 
them to the outer gates, as was his custom. 
An unaccountable lethargy had taken pos- 
session of him during the last half-hour, which 
deprived him of the power of motion. He 
stood up when the company were about to 
retire ; but his legs bent under him, a strange 
numbness pervaded his whole body, and he fell 
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back on an ottoman like a log, where he sat 
staring at his friends in an imbecile, helpless 
manner, such as they had never before remarked 
in him. But, as they were not in a condition to 
reason or argue upon the subject, they merely 
came to a hazy conclusion that he must be very 
screwed indeed, and left him to sleep it off, pur- 
posing to go and do likewise. 

They were accompanied to the gates by a 
couple of servants, who, on returning upstairs, 
found their master sunk into a heavy slumber. 
They laid him on his bed without undressing 
him, and, having covered him with a quantity of 
warm wraps and rugs, proceeded to drink up 
what liquor was left in the bottles and glasses 
which littered the table of the adjoining sitting- 
room ; and on concluding this laudable occupa- 
tion, retired in a blissful state of intoxication 
to their quarters in the lower regions. 

Hethcot's worthy host, the butcher, would 
have been unfaithful to the good old Hakodadi 
traditions had he not absorbed a bottle or so of 
spirits while sitting up for his lodger ; a duty 
which he had obligingly taken upon himself, 
* as those drunken rascals of servants might set 
the house on fire F 

Hethcot was not at all surprised, on thumping 
at the door, at the various and singular sounds 
which proceeded from the interior. Getting up 
with difficulty, the butcher knocked his chair 
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over ; in taking up the candle he sent a glass of 
whisky-punch smashing on to the stove ; and in 
staggering to the door he * collided ' with a tea- 
poy, which, as it seemed to him, insisted on 
crossing his bows. 

Finally Hethcot heard him fumbling at the 
door in a wild and desperate search for the 
fastenings, swearing all the time, in a very thick 
voice, * oaths, not loud, but deep.' A peculiar 
expression of contempt and derision marked the 
lodgers handsome face as, having eventually 
succeeded in opening the door, the butcher let 
him in. It was not an expression natural to a 
drunken man, and it may as well be stated at 
once that Hethcot was ;^d?/ drunk ; though of the 
little band of revellers who had a few minutes 
previously issued from the gates of the British 
Consulate he had certainly appeared the one 
farthest advanced in a state of inebriation. 

It was evidently not his wish to appear sober 
even now, for he cannoned up against the 
butcher on entering, in a way which elicited 
from that individual a growl of indignation. 

Hethcot had a dangerous and difficult game 
on hand, to undertake which required a clear 
head, a steady arm, and a stout heart. He had 
watched and waited for months for a good 
opportunity of carryingout his hazardous scheme, 
and at length the auspicious moment seemed to 
have arrived. 
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Feigning excessive intoxication, he reeled to 
a chair, and in a thick voice, hiccoughing 
between every other word, he requested his host 
to give him a * pick-me-up.' 

The butcher, who was not yet absolutely 
helpless, went to a cupboard to get the neces- 
sary ingredients for the composition of the 
desired beverage, and while he was rummag- 
ing and grumbling behind the door his lodger 
considerately added to his glass of grog a 
few drops of very soothing mixture, which 
he carried in a small phial in his breast- 
pocket. The butcher drank off the liquid 
without reseating himself, growled a hoarse 
good-night, and meandered to his bedroom, 
which was on the same floor as the little den he 
called a parlour. 

Hethcot, instead of drinking the * pick-me-up,' 
poured it into the ashes of a hi-batchz. He sat 
still for a few minutes, listening to the noises 
proceeding from the inner room. Presently the 
blundering movements and indistinct blas- 
phemies were succeeded by a deep snoring, 
which informed the listener that the worthy 
butcher slept. To make perfectly sure, how- 
ever, he went and inspected him. There was no 
need to tread on tip-toe. It was a native 
building, and walking on the floor of a Japanese 
room is like walking on a mattress. 

* He's good for at least five or six hours,' 
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muttered Hethcot, as he drew back the slide 
into its place, and re-entered the sitting-room. 
He deliberately resumed the large cloak which 
on entering he had thrown aside, noiselessly 
undid the door-fastenings, and issued forth, 
locking the door behind him, and putting the 
key in his pocket. 

The native watchman, whose duty it was to 
promenade all night about the British consular 
buildings, was provided with a small den at 
the back of the premises, under the consul's 
veranda. Here he was wont to retire at in- 
tervals, for a few minutes at a time, to warm his 
hands over a hi-batchi,"^ and refresh himself 
wkh a thimbleful of sakd. He had just gone 
through one of these consoling little ceremonies, 
and continued his round toward the front of the 
building, when a man in a large cloak emerged 
from behind the stables, and entered the tiny 
cabin. Whatever might have been his business 
there, it did not detain him more than a few 
seconds, and, on coming out, he took the same 
direction as the watchman. 

•nr ^ "jr ^ "PF 

. Ellersly still sleeps profoundly. The door 
leading into the sitting-room is open. Both 
rooms are well warmed by means of stoves, 

* A brazier which stands in a hole about two feet square, 
in the centre of the matted floor. The hole round the 
brazier is filled up with sand, and edged with wood 
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in which a few bright embers are yet burning. 
Suddenly an icy draught penetrates into the 
apartment. It is caused by the opening of a 
door giving on the veranda. A man enveloped 
in a capacious cloak glides into the sitting- 
room, softly picks up a bunch of keys which is 
lying on the centre table among the empty 
bottles and glasses, and retires as noiselessly as 
he entered. 

Within ten minutes he reappears, replaces 
the keys on the table, and again withdraws. 
The interpreter sleeps on. 

The man in the cloak steals round the 
veranda to a point where a tall fir-tree casts its 
deep shadow. Here he stops, and listens atten- 
tively. Nothing is heard but the accustomed 
•barking and howling of the wolfish native dogs, 
and nothing in the shape of a human being is 
visible. 

Having assured himself of this, the individual 
in the cloak sicales the low balustrade, and 
firmly grasping, with both hands and knees, the 
wooden pillar which at this part supports the 
veranda, adroitly slides to the ground, and dis- 
appears into the wood close by. 

Six o clock in the morning. 
' My God ! what is the matter ? Are they 
coming to kill us ?' 

It was Mrs. Urqhart who spoke. She had 
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been startled from her sleep by the tramping of 
many feet, and loud, fearful cries. 

* Francis ! Francis !' she shrieked, violently 
shaking her husband's shoulder. *Wake, for 
heaven^s sake ! they are coming to murder us !' 

In an instant Francis was on his feet, re- 
volver in hand, while his wife, following his 
example, seized hers, and both stood listening 
in breathless anxiety to the alarming sounds, 
which approached nearer every moment. Sud- 
denly young Urqhart flung down his weapon 
and rushed to the door. 

'It is no attack,' he cried ; * the Consulate is 
on fire !* 

A crowd of terrified servants burst into the 
chamber, wringing their hands, and yelling out 
the awful news at the top of their voices: 
Awful indeed ; for the great wooden building 
was as dry as tinder, and, in consequence of the 
hard frost which had set in over ten days previ- 
ously, all the wells were frozen. 

Flinging on some clothing Francis and his 
young wife hastened downstairs and out on to 
the lower veranda, where a horrible spectacle 
met their gaze. The whole of Captain Wyn's 
quarters were one sheet of fire. The outer 
partition was already destroyed, and they could 
see the pictures and mirrors falling from the 
burning walls within. 

The consul himself, who had been nearly 
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sufifocated in his sleep, and had been rescued 
by his servants, was slowly recovering his 
senses. They had carried him to the front of 
the quadrangle, where the Urqharts found him 
lying on the floor of the veranda. On seeing 
Milly he made a violent effort to rouse himself, 
and succeeded in staggering to his feet. 

Ellersly, who had been awakened with the 
utmost difficulty, now rushed from his quarters, 
wild-eyed, pale and haggard, and stood for a 
few seconds contemplating the raging flames in 
helpless horror. 

A furious knocking and shouting at the gates 
now made itself heard, and, on their being 
opened, the Russian consul, doctor, priest, and 
other neighbours, appeared upon the scene. 

By degrees the terror-stricken group regained 
their presence of mind. 

To save even a portion of the building itself 
was utterly hopeless. The flames were already 
hissing and roaring through the upper story, 
which, as I have already stated, was used as a 
receptacle for lumber of all descriptions, among 
which was a quantity of highly inflammable 
material. Nor was it possible to save any- 
thing, either in the consul's quarters or the 
rooms used in common by himself and staff*. 
Therefore the united efforts of both Europeans 
and natives were directed toward rescuing the 
goods contained in the offices and the two 
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wings, occupied respectively by Ellersly and 
the Urqharts. Ellersly, on recovering his 
senses, devoted himself to the salvation of 
the Government property contained in the 
offices. 

As for Wyn, his first anxiety was for the 
personal safety of Mrs. Urqhart, whom he 
urgently entreated to get into a norimon and 
allow her husband to conduct her to the house 
of some neighbour. But this Milly declined to 
do. She would not rest, she said, where she 
could not see what was going on at the scene 
of the catastrophe. Besides, she wished to 
assist, while she could, in saving her own and 
her husband^s property. Francis, who had not 
advised her either one way or the other, was 
pleased with her decision ; called her a brave 
little woman, and said she was made of the 
right stuff to live in Japan. 

The chest containing the consular archives, 
Miss Woodville^s fortune, Government money, 
etc., was despatched, under the guardianship of 
the constable and a couple of yaconins, to the 
Russian Consulate, and the few effects rescued 
from the quarters of the two interpreters were 
likewise deposited in the Russian compound. 
But so rapid was the progress of the conflagra- 
tion, that in less than an hour from the time of 
its discovery the whole of the huge pile was in 
flames ; so that, as may be supposed, the 
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amount of property saved was comparatively 
insignificant. 

Thousands had thronged to the scene of 
destruction, among them numbers of sailors from 
the different vessels in harbour ; and, as is usual 
in such cases, the object of many was to rob 
under pretence of assisting. 

Suddenly cries arose from the multitude that 
the Russian Consulate had caught fire. 

The kind-hearted Russians, in their eagerness 
to assist their neighbours, had taken no pre- 
cautions to secure their own buildings ; in fact, 
it had never entered their heads to suppose that 
these were in danger, as they were situated at 
some distance from the British Consulate. 

The wind, however, had carried the sparks in 
that direction, and some had fallen, unobserved, 
on the roofs of the outbuildings scattered about 
the compound. The frail, toy-like structures of 
wood and paper soon ignited, and blazed up, 
communicating the flames to the main building, 
which finally, together with several other habita- 
tions, also appertaining to the Russian consular 
staff, shared the fate of the British Consulate. 

It was piteous to witness the grief and despair 
of the good old man who, with his white head 
bared to the frosty air, and tears rolling down 
his cheeks, watched the destruction of the tiny 
settlement which had been his pride and joy, 
and which no human power could now save 
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from the devouring flames. In the pretty little 
church behind the Consulate was the tomb of 
his wife ; and it was heart-rending to think that 
even that hallowed spot must be devastated by 
the ruthless element. Singularly enough, how- 
ever, the graceful little edifice, though standing 
in the midst of the burning buildings, was 
spared. Perhaps it was not all superstition on 
the part of the gentle priest to believe that God 
had specially interfered to protect His house ! 

There were many heavy hearts and tearful 
eyes in Hakodadi that night ; but the boundless 
hospitality and honest sympathy of their more 
fortunate neighbours went far to alleviate the 
distress of the victims of this mournful catas- 
trophe. 

The Urqharts and Emma were taken forcible 
possession of by the Prices ; Wyn found shelter 
with Howard, Ellersly with Weuve. The 
Russians were also dispersed in all directions. 

Between what was burnt and what was 
stolen, the loss of property was considerable. 
Emma was inconsolable for the loss of her 
mistress's wardrobe, of which there remained 
not a third. Milly herself was not unmoved at 
the loss of her property, though she knew that 
within a month or two it could be remedied by 
fresh supplies from Yokohama and China. It 
is very trying to a woman's feelings to lose her 
' things.' 
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But a startling discovery awaited her, before 
the importance of which every other considera- 
tion dwindled into insignificance. When the 
fire had spread to the Russian Consulate, the 
Government safe was conveyed thence and 
placed in the Custom House, whence it was 
afterward removed to Howard^s. 

The next day Wyn having occasion to open 
the important repository Howard, who was in 
an adjoining chamber, was startled at hearing a 
loud ejaculation of horror, and, on rushing to 
his guest, found the latter on his knees before 
the open safe, gazing at it with every appearance 
of the wildest dismay. 

' What in the name of heaven has happened ?* 
demanded the young man. 

* The despatch-box — the jewels ! Miss Wood- 
ville's fortune !* gasped the consul. ' Gone — 
stolen ! Good God !* 

The two men gazed at each other for some 
seconds in speechless bewilderment ; then 
Howard proceeded to examine the lock of 
the safe. It was intact. 

* Whoever purloined the property must have 
possessed a key of the chest,' he observed. 

* Impossible,' said Wyn. * There are but 
three : EUersly, Urqhart, and I have one 
each.* 

* Nevertheless, the chest has been opened by 
a key, and nothing else,' persisted -Howard. 
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At this juncture Ellersly made his appearance. 
He seemed very much perturbed. 

' Tve lost my keys/ he began ; then observing 
the excited and dismayed countenances of his 
friends, and the open safe before which they 
were both kneeling, he turned deathly pale, and 
added, * I trust nothing is missing from the 
chest ?* 

* The jewels are gone,' rejoined Wyn 
hoarsely. 

' Merciful heaven !' ejaculated the interpreter, 
staring blankly. * Have they forced the lock ?' 

* No,* returned Howard ; * it has been opened 
by a key.* 

' And mine was on the missing bunch,' 
groaned Ellersly, clasping his hands in despair. 

* Had you them about you when you left 
your quarters yesterday morning ?* inquired the 
consul. 

' Yes ; I snatched them up off the table in my 
sitting-room as I rushed out, and put them in 
the pocket of my jacket.* 

* They must have fallen out while you were 
assisting in removing the goods,' suggested 
Howard, * and been found by some scoundrel 
well acquainted with the Consulate, and also 
with the contents of the safe, to which, of 
course, in the confusion, it was not difficult to 
gain access. Can you vouch for the honesty of 
the constable ?* 
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* I would stake my life on it !' cried Wyn 
emphatically. * Besides, he knew nothing about 
the missing property, unless he has been in- 
formed about it by any of the persons present 
at the meeting.' 

* It is a most lamentable affair/ continued 
Howard ; * and also an exceedingly unpleasant 
one for those who alone were supposed to be 
acquainted with the secret of the legacy.' 

* My opinion is that whoever has stolen the 
despatch-box was ignorant of its contents/ said 
Ellersly. * Is the money intact ?' 

* By Jove ! I have not thought of looking/ 
replied Wyn. * I was so overwhelmed at the 
disappearance of the despatch-box that I 
thought of nothing else. 

While speaking he proceeded to make a more 
minute examination, the result of which was 
the discovery that a considerable sum of money 
was missing, a fact which went far to corroborate 
EUersly's supposition that the robber had pur- 
loined the box without being conscious of the 
exact nature of its contents, but doubtless in the 
belief that it might contain valuables belonging 
to one or other of the consular body. 

A serious and prolonged discussion, at which 
Francis was summoned to assist, was now held 
as to the measures to be adopted with a view to 
the recovery of the stolen property. 

At the conclusion of the conference the 
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members of the consular staff* separated, each 
bound on some particular mission in reference 
to the arrangements decided upon. 

Wyn himself was dressing to go to Kameda, 
and request an audience of the Governor (who 
resided there), when a horrible idea suddenly 
entered his mind that the robbery might have 
been the work of Richard Hethcot, in which 
case the conviction of the thief meant the 
destruction of the woman for whom he would 
gladly have laid down his life. The thought 
was too dreadful ! 

Scarcely knowing with what object he did ^()^ 
he hastened to the American Consulate in search 
of Mrs. Urqhart, prompted by a vague notion 
that it would be better for him to break the 
dreadful discovery to her than let her learn it 
first from her husband. 

He found her in the drawing-room with Mrs. 
Price and Fanny. Regardless of what cen- 
sorious construction might be put upon his visit 
by the former, rendered desperate by the 
terrible suspicion which had taken possession of 
him, he boldly informed Milly that he wished 
to speak with her in private. 

Mrs. Price's keen, dark eyes shot a swift, 
suspicious glance at him on hearing the auda- 
cious request ; but, for a wonder, she made no 
comment, and rose to retire, saying, * Come 
away, Fanny, into my room.' 
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\Pray do not disturb yourself, Mrs. Price/ 
hastily interposed Milly, amazed, and indeed 
annoyed, at what she considered Wyn^s impru- 
dence. * I will take Captain Wyn into the 
dining-room if you will permit me.' 

But Mrs. Price and Fanny were already out 
of the room. Milly turned to upbraid Wyn for 
his rashness ; but • something in the expression 
of his face stopped her, and caused her to in- 
quire anxiously what was the matter. She was 
naturally stunned and horrified at the news he 
brought. 

' My poor friend ! Poor dear Emily ! What 
a cruel blow it will be for her ! But surely it 
will not be difficult to trace the property in a 
small town like this. No ship has left since 
the fire, and if the thief, or thieves, should have 
betaken themselves to any of the villages yonder, 
they can easily be captured.' 

* Active measures will soon be in progress for 
the capture of the robber,* returned Wyn con- 
strainedly. 

And he informed her of the arrangements 
which had been recently made. 

* I should think they cannot help being suc- 
cessful,' observed Milly. 

The silence with which her observation was 
received caused her a vague uneasiness. She 
looked straight into Wyn*s clear eyes, and a 
dim revelation of the truth stole into her heart. 

ZVO — 1 
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* Do — you — suspect anyone in particular ?' 
she asked hesitatingly. 

* I did not until a few minutes ago/ he 
replied. * Do your suspicions point in any 
particular direction ?' 

She clasped her hands with a low moan of 
terror and despair. Too well had she guessed 
the purport of his words. 

* Heaven have pity on me !' she said, rocking 
to and fro in the restlessness of her agony. 
* Oh, Captain Wyn ! I wish I were dead — 
dead — dead !' 

She repeated the word with a vehemence that 
lacerated his very soul. 

* For God's sake compose yourself!' he 
entreated. *What shall we do if Francis 
comes in and finds you so much agitated? 
Even the loss of your friend's property would 
scarcely suffice as an excuse for such bitter 
grief Let us hope our suspicions are incor- 
rect.' 

*And you have issued warrants for all the 
houses to be searched }' she continued, half- 
reproachfully. * In an hour's time he may be in 
custody. Oh, Captain Wyn ! You knew that 
his conviction must be my destruction, and yet 
you deliberately planned it !' 

* Do not wrong me, dear Mrs. Urqhart,' 
pleaded the poor fellow, deeply stung by the 
unfeeling egoism of her words, yet mercifully 
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resolved not to resent it. * As I have already 
told you, the horrible suspicion did not occur to 
me until my orders had been issued. Probably 
it is altogether unfounded. 

* I fear not/ murmured Milly, shuddering. 
* He must have got to know somehow of the 
existence of the treasure, and that accounts for 
his prolonging his stay in Hakodadi. Oh, I 
understand it all now ! What will become of 
me if he is brought to justice ? If we cannot 
save him — and that would be impossible — he 
will certainly drag me down with him.' 

* What satisfaction could he find in doing so ? 
Surely he is human ! The worst of fathers 
could scarcely work a child's destruction for 
mere wanton malice.* 

* Ah, you do not know mine !' she said 
bitterly. * If he sinks he will not let me swim. 
I will never survive my shame, I swear it ! 
Francis Urqhart shall never taunt me with 
being the daughter of a felon and a murderer. 
But after all,' she added, with that sad calmness 
born of desperation, * life is not so bright and 
sweet to me now^ that I should wish to cling 
to it.' 

Tears were in Wyn's eyes, and his voice came 
choked and husky, as he said : 

* If I c«nn save your honour at the sacrifice of 
my own, it shall be done.' 

And he hurried from the room. Milly 
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withdrew to her chamber, unwilling to meet the 
prying eyes of her hostess while in her present 
agitated condition. In less than half an hour 
Emma came to tell her that the consul was 
waiting to see her in the dining-room. She 
hastened to him, and at the first sight of his 
countenance, felt a load lifted from her heart. 

* Thank God our suspicions are groundless !' 
were his reassuring words on meeting her. 

* Hethcot was not at the fire at all. He returned 
home, it appears, so confoundedly screwed from 
Ellersly's party, that he has never left his bed 
since. The butcher says that he tried to rouse 
him to tell him about the fire, but did not 
succeed. He -had drank himself perfectly in- 
sensible.* 

* What a relief it would be if he never came 
to again !' ejaculated Mrs. Urqhart, with reck- 
less bitterness. 

* Tm afraid there's no such luck,' said Wyn. 

* He was already undergoing repairs when 
I went down, eggs beaten up in brandy, and 
strong beef-tea.' 

* He has a wonderful constitution,' sighed the 
daughter. * By the way, what excuse did you 
make for going there ?' 

* Under pretence that I wanted a sheep 
killed.' 

* Poor sheep ! And now we must think of a 
pretence for your coming here ; for I had better 
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tell Francis you have been ; otherwise Mrs. 
Price might make mischief.* 

* Here is an excellent excuse/ replied the 
consul, taking a small package from his pocket. 
* I forgot it in the painful excitement of my first 
visit. It is some of your jewellery which I 
found on your dressing-table during the fire. 
And you can tell him I desired to see you alone 
in order to inform you of the robbery.' 

* And if they tell him you came twice ? How 
am I to account for the second visit ?' 

Wyn looked puzzled, and thought what a 
nuisance it was to be so tied to conventionali- 
ties. Suddenly a bright idea struck him. 

* Make up another packet, and say I forgot 
to deliver both at my first visit.' 

Milly somewhat reluctantly acquiesced. 

* Can you forgive me the cruel things I said 
to you in the first burst of my selfish grief ?' she 
asked plaintively, with a pleading look in her 
expressive eyes. 

* How can you ask me .^ I prefer your 
cruelty to any other woman's kindness,' he 
blurted out, quite thrown off his guard by tha. 
beseeching tone and glance. 

Milly looked confused, and felt uncomfort- 
able. But she thought that some little crumb 
of consolation was due to the man who had 
been willing to save her good name even at 
the sacrifice of his own honour; so, instead 
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of resenting) his pointed avowal, she said 
frankly : 

* You are far too kind, Captain Wyn ; I am not 
worthy of so much regard. Believe me, I am 
grateful to you from the bottom of my soul' 
And she moved a pace forward, extending her 
hand. 

He took it, hesitated a moment, then pressed 
it lightly to his lips and left the room. 

When Francis appeared Milly at once in- 
formed him of Wyn*s visit and request for a 
private interview, together with the other pre- 
arranged details. 

Urqhart frowned, but only said, 'Stupid 
fellow ! He need not have made any mystery!* 
And Mrs. Urqhart was thankful to be let off so 
easily. 





CHAPTER XX. 



A WONDERFUL DREAM. 



MONTH had elapsed.since the fire, 
and as yet all the admirable measures 
set on foot for the recovery of the 
stolen treasure had proved fruitless. Ships and 
houses had been ransacked, and persons and 
boxes searched in vain. Inquiries had been 
made in the surrounding villages, and also at 
the various treaty ports not only in Japan, but 
even in China. Still no sign of the missing 
despatch-box came to light. Wyn was sorely 
troubled about the matter, as he considered 
himself, in a measure, responsible to Miss 
Woodville for the safe custody of her fortune, 
Milly, too, was most unhappy about it. They 
had deferred communicating with her friend on 
the subject, in the hope that the property might 
yet be recovered. 

In the meantime, the consular party were 
again reunited under one roof, Wyn having 
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hired, on behalf of his Government, a suitable 
building for their accommodation. 

Hethcot seldom troubled them now with his 
company. He spent his time principally in 
hanging about the liquor-stores and haunting 
the houses of the more dissolute and idle of the 
small community. Mrs. Urqhart was thankful 
that, at least, he never sought an interview with 
her. But she shuddered when she reflected 
what her life would be when his money should 
be exhausted, and she should be called upon to 
supply the deficiency. 

Such was the position of affairs when, one 
morning, Milly, Fanny, and Stephen took a 
walk out along the cliff to the point beyond the 
fort. They had been confined to the house for 
a fortnight by the weather. A severe frost 
had been succeeded by a quick thaw and un- 
usually heavy rains. The ground was in many 
places several inches deep in mud ; neverthe- 
less, the three young friends trudged blithely 
along through the slush, heedless of soiled skirts 
and muddy boots, as pleased with their liberty 
as children let loose from school. 

It was a mild, lovely day. The sea, reflecting 
the intense blue of the cloudless sky, was calm 
as a lake ; the snow-capped mountains glittered 
in the rays of a brilliant sun, and there was a 
balmy softness in the air which foretold the 
near approach of the genial spring. 
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The young people, muddy, rosy, and breath- 
less, were standing on the highest point of the 
clifT, gazing with admiration on the glorious pros- 
pect, when suddenly a boat, propelled by a single 
oarsman, a European, shot out from the shore be- 
neath, and proceeded in the direction of the town. 

* Who's that, I wonder ?' exclaimed Stephen, 
elevating the glass which Hakodadians (that is 
the foreigners) invariably carried with them on 
their excursions, after the manner of tourists. 

* It's Hethcot,' he added, after a brief survey. 

* He's taking a little healthy exercise, it seems, 
in company of his pocket-companion. Ah ! he's 
stopping to absorb !' 

And, in fact, the boat was stationary for a 
minute while the rower took" a pull at his 
brandy-flask. 

* He's been meditating in the caves, I should 
think,' observed Fanny. * The boat came from 
that direction.' 

* Did it ?' said Mrs. Urqhart mechanically, 
feeling called upon to say something. 

* Who knows but what he's got a fairy palace 
fitted up somewhere under the mountain, where 
he hides some wonderful beauty ?' continued 
Fanny, laughing. 

* Or perhaps,' added her brother, * like Monte 
Cristo, he's discovered a treasure in the caves, 
and goes now and then to gloat over it.' 

At the word * treasure ' the bloom faded out 
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of Milly's fair face, and she experienced that 
disagreeable thrilling sensation described as 
* goose-flesh/ creeping all over her. 

* Shall we go back ?* she said, shivering. ' I 
am getting quite chilly.' 

* By all means,* responded Stephen. * Come 
on, Fan.' 

On their way home they passed through the 
tiny burial-ground dedicated to foreigners, and 
paused for a few minutes by the grave of Miss 
Ord's uncle. 

* Poor old chap !' remarked the young man. * I 
guess he's feeling uneasy, some, if it's true that 
the dead know what's going on in this world.' 

For the history and disappearance of the 
property left by the English stranger had now 
become universally known. 

* Then why don't he come and let some one 
know what's become of it ?' said the careless 
young girl, lightly. 

* Hush!' said Mrs. Urqhart reprovingly. *You 
should not speak of the dead with such levity. 
Who knows, indeed, but what they are aware of 
what is passing on earth ?' 

She stooped and reverently removed some 
loose sticks and stones which had accumulated 
on the grave. 

* It is a lovely spot to be buried in,' she said, 
looking out wistfully over the blue bay. * I 
should like to be buried here myself.' 
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* Rubbish !' cried Fanny, as roughly as affec- 
tionately. ' You're not going to leave your bones 
in Hakodadi !' 

* Chi lo sa r rejoined Milly, shrugging her 
shoulders. 

* One would almost think you had been a 
pupil of Dick Hethcot's, to hear you come out 
every now and then with those Italian sayings T 
said the unconscious Stephen, * And that shrug 
of the shoulders is a facsimile of his.' 

Mrs. Urqhart forced a laugh. But, her glance 
falling at that moment on her father s boat, it 
expired in a smothered sigh. 

During the rest of the walk she was pre- 
occupied and silent. Her brain was haunted 
by two words, which, strive as she would, she 
could not help repeating to herself over and 
over again as they went along. 

* Cave ! — treasure !' 

These words, in conjunction with the appear- 
ance of her father, alone, in the vicinity of those 
mysterious subterranean regions, had produced 
on her mind a profound impression, which grew 
stronger and stronger every minute. 

* Father — caves — treasure ; treasure — caves 
father.* 

The words seemed to have set themselves 
to a tune which kept time with her footsteps ; 
and they repeated themselves backwards and 
forwards in her thoughts with a persistency 
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which was well-nigh distracting. Throughout 
the remainder of the day the caves, her father, 
and the stolen treasure were constantly present 
to her imagination. 

Her former suspicions of Hethcot reasserted 
themselves in full force ; and even the fact of 
his absence from the fire on account of his 
drunken incapacity, as represented by the 
butcher, failed to dispel the conviction that he 
had been concerned in the robbery. 

She recalled to mind his having been at 
Ellersly's party the night before, and the har- 
rowing idea now occurred to her that he had 
contrived by some means to possess himself of 
the despatch-box on that occasion, and had 
afterwards set fire to the Consulate in order to 
inspire the belief that the theft had been per- 
petrated during the confusion attendant on the 
conflagration. The thought caused her blood 
to run cold. When she remembered the un- 
fortunate watchman burnt to death, the fearful 
loss sustained by the poor Russians, not to 
speak of that of the British Government (which 
would have to indemnify the consular staff for 
the loss of their property), she groaned aloud, 
and, hiding her face in her hands, wept burning 
tears of shame and despair. Fortunately for 
her, Francis was absent from home, having gone 
on an expedition to Matsumai in reference to 
the affair she was lamenting. 
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In her childhood Milly had been strongly- 
addicted to somnambulism. During the last 
few years she had, in a great measure, recovered 
from this affliction ; still, whenever anything 
occurred to excessively agitate or excite her 
brain, she was apt to become again a victim to 
it. She was also, it would seem, in part what 
is termed a clairvoyante ; for several times her 
dreams had faithfully foretold coming events. 
In the States she had been pronounced by 
spiritualists an excellent 'medium;' and Hethcot 
had at one time had a notion of turning this 
circumstance to account by trading on his child's 
infirmity ; but she had successfully resisted his 
attempts. 

At her usual hour for retiring, not feeling 
inclined to sleep, she dismissed her maid, saying 
she should sit up and read for an hour or two, 
and, sitting down in her favourite rocking-chair, 
fell into a deep reverie, from which, gradually 
and unconsciously, she passed into the land of 
dreams. 

Again she was standing on the cliff with 
Fanny and Stephen, watching Hethcot s boat, 
which, however, instead of going toward the 
town, was making, as it appeared, straight for 
the caves. Suddenly she found herself by the 
English stranger's grave, but alone. She was 
busy picking off the rubbish with which it was 
strewn, when she became aware of the figure of 
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a tall, emaciated old man, who was regarding 
her with an expression of tender wistfulness. 
As she looked up he smiled reassuringly, and 
beckoning her to follow (a signal she felt com- 
pelled to obey), led the way down to the sea- 
shore, and they entered a boat which appeared 
to be waiting for them. In an instant, as it 
seemed, they were in the caves. The old man, 
giving his hand to Milly, assisted her out on to 
the wet and slippery rocks, over which he 
dragged her to a portion of the cavern which 
was quite unfamiliar to her, and to which she 
had believed it was impossible to gain access. 
Immediately before them rose abruptly a tall 
ledge of rock, while at the back they were 
entirely shut in by others of weird and fantastic 
form, against which the black waters splashed 
and gurgled in sullen monotony. The ledge of 
rock appeared at first sight to completely bar 
their further progress ; but the old man, indi- 
cating a projecting splinter on the summit, took 
from his pocket a rope-ladder and flung it over 
the excrescence. He then signed for Milly to 
ascend. She did so, and, looking over the 
ridge, saw a few feet below a smooth platform, 
beyond which rose other huge boulders of rock. 
Impelled onward by an irresistible power, she 
scaled the ledge, and stood on the platform. 
The old man followed, and, taking her by the 
hand, led her forward to a bed of fine golden 
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sand, lying at the base of 6ne of the rocks. 
They carried no light ; yet the whole scene 
was as clear as if revealed by the noonday sun. 
QlLit, as is the case with dreamers, this extra- 
ordinary circumstance failed to excite any amaze- 
ment in her. 

* Is it there ?* she asked him. 

He nodded. 

The caves and the old man melted away 
from her vision like a dissolving view, and she 
awoke. 

As may be supposed, Mrs. Urqhart slept no 
more that night. She went to bed, but re- 
mained awake, pondering over her Wonderful 
dream, and rose with the firm conviction that 
the despatch-box was hidden in the caves, in a 
bed of golden sand ! 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

A PERILOUS UNDERTAKING. 

^CTING upon the conviction that her 
dream had been a special revelation, 
sent to enable them to recover the 
missing treasure, Mrs. Urqhart took the first 
favourable opportunity of relating it to the 
consul. 

' I suppose, man-lil^e, you are inclined to 
pooh-pooh the whole thing ?' she observed, 
when she finished her singular narrative. 

' Indeed you are mistaken, Mrs. Urqhart. 1 
am not inclined to do anything of the kind. On 
the contrary, I intend having the caves searched 
this very day. I wonder it never occurred to 
any of us before.' • 

' Oh, Captain Wyn, do not do anything rashly, 
for my sake \ Remember, you might find him 
there, and his presence in the caves would, of 
course, cause suspicion to fall on him. No, I 
have a better plan. The search must be made 
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secretly. We must not admit anyone to our 
confidence. I propose that you and I should 
go out ostensibly for a walk, then take a boat 
and go to the caves.' 

* What ! will you accompany me ?' cried 
Wyn, astonished, but at the same time delighted 
at her proposition. 

' Certainly. It would not be right for you 
to go alone ; you might require some assis- 
tance. You must make a rope-ladder, you 
know.* 

* I have one already.' 

* So much the better ; we can start at once. 
We shall require candles, or a lantern, and 
matches.' 

* Yes ; and something to dig with,' added 
Wyn, catching the infection of her enthusiastic 
good faith. 

* And in case we should be detained very 
long and get hungry, it would be wise to take 
some sandwiches or something, and a bottle of 
wine.* 

* A happy thought !' exclaimed the consul 
gaily. * And in the event of our feeling very 
cold, I shall bring my brandy-flask. In fact, 
we'll make a little picnic of it !' 

Then, suddenly growing serious again, he 
said: 

* But will not Urqhart be angry with you for 
going ?* 
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* Not when he hears with what object/ re- 
plied Milly. 

* But he will say that I should have taken a 
man with me instead of you.* 

* We will account for your not having done 
so by saying we feared to be laughed at for 
placing so much faith in a dream. As a matter 
of course, he will suggest that we should have 
awaited his return before making our experi- 
ment ; but we will get over that by the excuse 
that we feared lest the robber, whoever he 
might be, might in the meantime make off 
with his booty. My great dread is lest he 
should inculpate himself in one of his fits of 
drunkenness.' 

' You seem to be quite convinced that he is 
the guilty party,' said Wyn. 

* I would I were not,' was the sad response. 
* Oh, if you only knew what I suffer ! What 
a degraded wretch I feel myself in your sight !' 

The poor little rose-bud mouth quivered 
piteously, and she turned away her head. 

The consul remarked the deep crimson blush 
of shame which dyed her beautiful profile, and 
his heart yearned to her in her trouble, as it 
never did in her brighter moments. 

* My dear Mrs. Urqhart,' he said, * I beseech 
you, if you have the least feeling of regard for 
me, never to speak of yourself in those terms to 
me again ; you pain me more than I can ex- 
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press by so doing. I never honoured or 
esteemed any woman in my life as I honour 
and esteem you, and this I swear to you is the 
solemn truth. Look me in the face and tell me 
you believe me. 

* Yes, I do believe you,' she said earnestly ; 

* and oh ! I am grateful to you for your generous 
friendship. And now,' she hastened to add, 

* we must prepare for our voyage of discovery.' 

* Be sure and wrap up well : it will be cold on 
the water,' he said. 

He was ever careful of her health. 

* By the way, what boat shall we take ? If 
you order one of our own to be prepared, they 
will know here that we have gone on the 
water.' 

* What a wonderful little head you have ! 
You think of everything. I'll borrow one either 
from Porter or Toyokitchi. We'll stroll down 
to the hatoba, and lounge about a bit as if we 
had no particular object in view, and after a 
while you must be seized by a sudden whim to 
go for a pull ; to save time and trouble, instead 
of sending for one of the consular boats, I 
borrow one.* 

* Precisely. When shall we start ?' 

' Can you be ready by eleven o'clock ?' 

* Certainly.' 

' Then, with your permission, I will go and 
make the necessary preparations. An revoir P 
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'A rivederciP 

On going to her room, Milly, much to the 
surprise of Emma, expressed her intention of 
taking a walk with Captain Wyn. She had not 
been out alone with him since their return from 
the country. Naturally, the maid did not pre- 
sume to express her disapprobation of the 
proceeding ; but she had strong misgivings as 
to its propriety, after the unpleasantness which 
she knew had arisen between her master and 
mistress on account of the consuls too-marked 
attentions to the latter. 

Toward eleven o'clock they sallied forth, 
Wyn wearing a large fur-lined overcoat, in the 
capacious pockets of which were stowed a goodly 
packet of sandwiches and a bottle of Bordeaux. 
The rope-ladder and a small spade were attached 
to his waist beneath the coat by a cord. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 



BURIED ALIVE. 

M M E to catchee that tiffin, and 
missisey and that consul no come 
yet !' grumbled old Paul, consult- 
ing his clock. 

Paul was in a bad temper. A nice piece of 
cold roast-beef had disappeared from the larder. 
Nelly was denounced as the thief, because she 
had been caught in the neighbourhood of the 
kitchen enjoying a fine rib-bone, with a good 
portion of meat still adhering thereto. She had 
adroitly evaded Paul's Celestial shoe, and carried 
off her booty to a more secure spot. If she 
could only have explained, poor beast, she 
would have told them that she had been most 
generously presented with that well-clothed bone 
by the English consul, who, having been com- 
pelled to steal his own beef, had artfully con- 
trived to shift the blame from his shoulders on 
to those of the innocent dc^ by kindly endowing 
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her with the proof of guilt. As will be in- 
ferred, Wyn, not to excite the curiosity of the 
servants, had made the sandwiches himself. 
Bread and butter were things that could hardly 
be missed from such a plentifully-stocked larder 
as that of the British Consulate ; but meat was 
quite another matter, and of this particular piece 
Paul had purposed concocting one of his cele- 
brated side-dishes. 

' Catchee that tiffin chop-chop T shouted 
Ellersly, coming in hungry from a long ride. 

* No can do,' grunted the Chinaman, peering 
through the hole in the wall ; for he insisted on 
having that aperture in whatever house they 
inhabited ; and, in consequence, it was impera- 
tive that the dining-room should always adjoin 
the kitchen. * That consul and young missisey 
no come yet.' 

' Maskee !' (no matter) said Ellersly, his 
hunger getting the better of his usual gal- 
lantry. 

* Can do, Paul. They have go some other 
piecey house to catchee that tiffin, you savez.' 

And he really supposed that they must have 
gone to some neighbour's to lunch ; or perhaps, 
as they had frequently been known to do during 
the preceding summer, they were feasting on 
native fare at some tea-house in one of the 
adjacent villages. 

About half-past one two very severe shocks 
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of earthquake were felt in Hakodadi ; in fact, so 
violent were they, that a couple of wells near 
the Consulate fell in, and a huge mass of rock, 
about half-way up the mountain, loosened in its 
bed by the heavy rains, was detached, and came 
bounding and thundering down with a fearful, 
booming noise which was heard all over the 
town, crashing through the little pine-forests 
with a force which broke down the trees as if 
they had been mere saplings. Fortunately for 
the houses lying directly in its route, it was 
finally checked in its destructive course by 
another boulder imbedded in a hollow. 

The afternoon wore on, and Emma began to 
experience some anxiety at the prolonged ab- 
sence of her mistress ; but when she mentioned 
her apprehensions to Sammy, he reassured her 
by saying that ' they had very likely dropped in 
somewheres, and would turn up all right by- 
and-by/ 

However, dinner-time came and they were 
still absent. Ellersly himself now began to feel 
rather anxious, arid servants were sent round to 
all the foreign houses to make inquiries after 
them. But it appeared that they had not * dropped 
in * anywhere. Seriously alarmed, Ellersly and 
several others rode out in different directions in 
search of them. They scoured the country for 
miles, seeking information at all the nearest 
villages, without success. They returned to 
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Hakodadi, hoping that they should find Wyn 
and Milly already there ; but they were dis- 
appointed. 

By-and-by the whole town was in a flutter of 
amazement, curiosity, and alarm. Assistance 
was sought and obtained at the Custom House ; 
and soon a score of mounted yaconins were 
dispersed over the country in quest of the 
missing pair. 

Late in the evening some coolies made their 
appearance at the Consulate, \yith the intelli- 
gence that they had seen the lady and gentle- 
man put off" in a boat from one of the hatobas. 
On being questioned by the constable as to 
which direction the boat had taken, they said 
that it had steered in the direction of Arigawa. 

This news turned the attention of the searchers 
from the land to the water ; notwithstanding that, 
no consular boat having been ordered out, they 
doubted the authenticity of the information. It 
was, however, ascertained that the consul had 
borrowed a boat from a native storekeeper 
named Toyokitchi. This individual was absent 
on board one of the junks, to which he had 
gone off" early in the afternoon, and so was 
unaware of the commotion on shore. 

Accordingly Ellersly and Sammy went off in 
search of Toyokitchi Sama. 

Meantime, the people on shore discussed the 
strangeness of the fact of V^yvis borrowing a boat, 
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when he had several at his own command. And 
why did he put off without a single oarsman ? 

The Europeans began to look askance at 
each other. A native bark had sailed that 
afternoon. Was it possible that the pair had 
eloped in her } From asking whether it were 
possible, they proceeded to affirming that it was 
possible ; then to declaring that it was highly 
probable ; and finally to asserting that it actually 
must be so. 

' And I shouldn't wonder/ said Hethcot, who 
was among the group, * if that bloated aristocrat 
were himself the robber he's been pretending to 
hunt after all this time !' 

A dead silence followed this audacious insinua- 
tion. Hastings Wyn was not a particular 
favourite in that mixed community ; he was too 
proud, too reserved for that : yet they did him 
the justice to believe that, apart from his human 
frailties, he was a strictly honourable man, and 
were slow to credit the slanderous suggestion 
thrown out by a mere stranger, of questionable 
character, and of whose antecedents they knew 
nothing. Still (so apt are people to believe evil 
of their fellow-creatures), having turned it over 
in their minds, they began to think that there 
might be something in it. 

It was quite an understood thing among them 
that the consul was desperately in love with 
Urqhart's pretty young wife, and they had no 
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doubt whatever but that the passion was 
reciprocal. Though of noble birth he was not 
rich, and could hardly afford to sacrifice his 
position, and elope with the object of his 
affection upon his slender private means. Who 
could tell but what the temptation had been too 
powerful ? 

Such was the tenour of their half-muttered 
discourse when Ellersly returned on shore. 
Though himself no great friend to Punch Wyn, 
he defended both him and Mrs. Urqhart warmly; 
and fiercely declared that he would horse-whip 
any fellow who dared to say in his presence that 
he believed in such a foul slander. The pro- 
pagator of it had retired to his lodging to solace 
himself with a ' peg/ From Toyokitchi Ellersly 
had ascertained that, about eleven o'clock in 
the forenoon, Milly and the consul had been 
seen loitering about the hatoba ; that presently 
the latter had come to the storekeeper to beg 
the loan of his boat, adding that the lady 
had conceived a sudden caprice to go on 
the water, and it would require too much 
time to send for one of the consular boats. 
Toyokitchi had, of course, eagerly complied 
with the request, offering also, as a matter 
of course, his boatmen. But Wyn had declined 
their services, saying that he preferred to pull 
himself. The storekeeper, who, in common 
with most of his race, had a very poor opinion 
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of European morality, concluding that the consul 
wished to be alone with the lady, saw nothing 
strange in the proceeding. Thus then was 
explained the circumstance of the borrowed boat. 
Messengers were now despatched to the various 
vessels in harbour, to make inquiries of the 
crews as to whether they had seen Captain Wyn 
and Mrs. Urqhart rowing in the bay that 
morning. Yes, they had been seen by numerous 
persons, but none could speak with certainty as 
to which direction the boat took. EUersly was 
in despair, and Emma half-distracted, when 
suddenly the constable appeared before the 
interpreter, with a face full of terror, to say that 
news had arrived of a terrible land-slip (occa- 
sioned, it was supposed, by the violent shocks 
of earthquake), which had happened just above 
the caves, completely blocking up the aperture ! 

*And oh, sirT added Sammy, half-crying, 
*it's come into my head as praps Mrs. Urqhart 
had made the captain take her there.' 

Ellersly s face, naturally pale, grew livid, and 
his great blue eyes seemed starting out of their 
sockets. The constable s suggestion was only 
too plausible. The same kind of caprice which, 
had induced Wyn to take Mrs. Urqhart in a 
borrowed boat, might have led him also to 
conduct her to the caves. Why not } There 
was no accounting for the sudden fancies of that 
wayward girl. And if their supposition were 
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correct — O God ! what a fearful fate awaited 
them ! 

The two men, well-nigh frantic, rushed off 
to alarm their European neighbours. The 
panic which ensued was indescribable. Within 
half an hour a flotilla of boats, freighted with 
both Europeans and natives, armed with such 
implements as they supposed would be neces- 
sary, were on their way to the caves. But, on 
reaching their destination, their hearts sank 
within them, and all hope of rescuing those 
whom they believed to be buried alive in that 
fearful place was extinguished at first sight 
of the thousands of tons of rock and earth 
which blocked the aperture. Days and nights 
of incessant labour, carried on by willing hands, 
would be necessary to effect a passage through 
that formidable barrier. However, hopeless as 
their task appeared, the men went at it bravely ; 
most of the foreigners with tearful eyes. Poor 
Stephen Price, who worked like a Hercules, 
blubbered outright, his heart bleeding no less 
for the unhappy young husband than for the 
ill-fated wife. And there was poor little Fan 
at home downright ill with grief. All business 
was suspended in Hakodadi. No one could 
think or talk of anything but the horrible catas- 
trophe which they were now convinced had 
happened at the caves, to which the people 
flocked in hundreds. And while the men 
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laboured at the scene of the disaster, the fright- 
ened women at home awaited in mournful 
suspense the result of their operations. Emma 
had gone to Mrs. Price's ; she could not bear 
to stay alone at the Consulate ; the poor girl 
was well-nigh beside herself, and Fanny and 
she kept each other melancholy company in 
their sorrow. 

In the midst of the general confusion and 
distress, a good many remarked the extra- 
ordinary behaviour of Richard Hethcot. At 
one moment he would cry and wring his hands, 
and even bite them, in what appeared a 
paroxysm of grief and despair ; at another he 
would blaspheme horribly, and shake his 
clenched fists at vacancy ; and then he would 
laugh idiotically and take a deep draught of 
brandy. Those who observed him were of 
opinion that he had drunk himself into semi- 
madness. He lay off in a boat most of the 
night, watching in an imbecile manner the 
operations of the labourers, but without offering 
to assist them ; indeed, he was incapable of 
doing so. Toward morning he returned to his 
lodgings, and, completely stupefied with drink, 
went to bed with a bottle of whisky beside 
him. The work at the caves was carried on 
without intermission throughout the night, and 
all the next day ; but the men knew now that 
they only toiled to rescue the dead ! 
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In the evening Francis arrived in Hakodadi. 
He was met on landing by Stephen Price, to 
whom had been assigned the painful task of 
breaking to him the awful news. He stood for 
some seconds like one paralysed ; then he said, 
with a calmness so unnatural that it was more 
startling than the most violent paroxysm of 
anguish : 

* Stephen, it is more than I can bear !' 

And his hand went to his revolver. 

The American grasped his wrist in a clutch 
of iron, and with surprising dexterity possessed 
himself of the weapon. At first the distracted 
man struggled fiercely with his friend ; then 
suddenly his head sank upon Stephen's burly 
shoulder, and he burst into tears. 

Stephen led him home, tenderly and care- 
fully as he would have led his young sister, and 
waited patiently with him until the first pas- 
sionate burst of anguish had spent itself. 

Presently Francis rose up from the couch on 
which he had flung himself. 

' I must go there too,' he murmured, stagger- 
ing to the door. 

Stephen thought it better not to oppose him. 
Making him lean upon his strong arm, he took 
him down to the nearest hatoba, and they put 
off for the caves. But arrived there, Francis 
lost all control over himself. Breaking from 
his companion, he flung himself desperately on 
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the cruel mass of earth and rock, tearing at them 
with his weak hands, shrieking his wife's name, 
and cursing Wyn in a manner which horrified all 
who heard him. 

It required the united strength of both 
Stephen and Ellersly to restrain him. When 
finally they had succeeded in replacing him in 
the boat, worn out by his frantic struggles, he 
fainted, and was conveyed home in a state of 
insensibility. 





CHAPTER XXIII. 

A TERRIBLE DISCOVERY. 

a N leaving the hatoba Wyn and Mrs, 
Urqhart had taken the direction of 
Arigawa, in order to mislead those 
who might be watching them as to their 
destination ; as soon, however, as they were 
well out into the bay they turned and made 
direct for the caves. 

The weather was still fair, the sea extra- 
ordinarily calm. Under the combined influence - 
of the invigorating atmosphere, the lovely 
scenery, and Wyn's agreeable companionship, 
Milly appeared to have recovered, in some 
measure, her former cheerfulness. She even 
laughed at Wyn's description of his raid upon 
the larder, and Paul's indignant but abortive 
assault upon the dog, which he had witnessed 
from his veranda. 

'What a very small quantity of smoke is 
coming out of the volcano to-day !' exclaimed 
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MiUy presently, her eyes fixed on the snowy 
ridge which towered so conspicuously above the 
surrounding mountains. 

* It is said that that is a bad sign,' rejoined 
the consul. * According to local statistics there 
ought to be an earthquake somewhere in the 
neighbourhood soon/ 

* Do you believe in this supposition ?' asked 
MiUy, 

* I've never taken it into consideration. But 
here we are at our destination. And now to 
test the reliability of your wonderful dream !' 

The boat shot through the aperture in the 
mountain, and our two adventurers — Wyn 
having previously lighted a candle contained in 
a lantern which he had brought for the purpose 
— landed on the rocks in the dense gloom of the 
solemn cave. 

Wyn had divested himself of his heavy over- 
coat soon after leaving the harbour, and had 
also disembarrassed himself of the ladder, 
spade, and lantern, which articles he had con- 
cealed in the bottom of the boat, together with 
the wine, and a bottle of water — having recol- 
lected, just as they were starting, that Mrs. 
Urqhart usually drank her claret diluted. 

* I presume you are not quite ready for tiffin 
yet ?' he said, as he proceeded to deposit the 
cargo on a convenient boulder. 

* No,' returned Mrs. Urqhart. * Besides, I 

^2 — 1 
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am too anxious to begin our search to care 
about wasting time in eating and drinking. 
When we shall have found the despatch-box, 
we will celebrate our success in a manner be- 
fitting the occasion !' . 

* I had better put myself in light marching 
order too,' she added, observing that her com- 
panion had laid his great-coat on the rock beside 
the * tiffin/ * I cannot climb ladders and wriggle 
through holes under all this sealskin.* 

* I fear you will take cold without your jacket,' 
said Wyn doubtfully. 

* Oh no ! I have on a very warm dress ; 
besides, it is not at all cold in here. Do you 
not perceive how peculiarly mild — indeed, I 
may say warm — the temperature is T 

' It is indeed. I suppose it always is so in 
the winter — like cellars, you know. Tve never 
been here before in this season.' 

The sealskin having been placed on the rock 
with the rest of their, for the time being, surplus 
stock, they cautiously advanced into the myste- 
rious recesses of the cave ; Wyn, with his rope- 
ladder and spade dangling from his waist, and 
the lantern ingeniously attached to the breast 
of his coat, thus leaving him both hands at 
liberty to assist his companion. 

For some little distance the place was familiar 
to them. They had been there, in company 
with a number of persons, the preceding 
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summer; on which occasion Ellersly had pro- 
posed illuminating the caves with Bengal-fire ; 
and this brilliant idea having been put into 
execution, the visitors were nearly suffocated, 
and had been glad to escape pell-mell into the 
open air, whither the smoke had pursued them 
in dense volumes. Presently our two explorers 
arrived at a point beyond which the rocks 
appeared to present an almost impassable 
barrier, and their progress was attended with 
great difficulty, and even danger. 

Milly and Wyn began to look at each other a 
little doubtfully. To tell the truth, the former, 
who was not altogether free from the natural 
timidity of her sex, began to feel a little 
frightened. The awful silence and loneliness of 
the fearful place began to tell upon her nerves ; 
that indescribable sensation of being buried 
alive, which is frequently experienced in sub- 
terranean regions ; the idea that Hethcot might 
suddenly pounce upon and murder them both, 
or that the mountain might suddenly fall in and 
crush them — all combined to inspire her with 
a feeling of terror, to which, however, she 
heroically refrained from giving utterance. She 
only tightened her grasp on Wyn's strong hand ; 
but he noticed the convulsive clinging of the 
slight, weak fingers which had fastened them- 
selves so tenaciously about his own, and he 
began to entertain misgivings as to the prudence 
of allowing her to proceed. 
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' Stop here a minute/ he suggested, * and I 
will go on a little in advance and reconnoitre.' 

* Oh no !' she cried, shrinking involuntarily 
closer to his side. * You must not leave me. 
Come on. Che saruy sara P 

With the utmost difficulty, the consul squeezed 
himself through a fissure in what had appeared 
an impassable wall of rock. Milly's slight figure 
passed easily. They found themselves in a 
wide, open space, of whose dimensions it was 
impossible to judge by the feeble rays of the 
lantern, which only extended a few feet. But 
Wyn had a whole packet of candles with him 
(those short ones of which a large number go 
to the pound), and he lit them all, one after the 
other, and stuck them, at intervals, in the sand 
of which the floor of the cavern was composed, 
making quite a grand illumination, by which 
they were enabled to see the extent of the vast 
natural hall into which they had penetrated, 
whose awful and imposing beauty filled them 
with admiration. It was bounded on all sides 
by rocks of weird form and huge size, some of 
whose tops were hidden in profound obscurity. 
Suddenly Milly gave a joyful cry, and clapped 
her hands. 

* Look !' she cried, * there is the ridge that I 
crossed in my dream. Come, come !' 

And seizing Wyn's arm, she commenced 
dragging him forward. 
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' Wait a minute/ he said, hanging back. * Let 
me collect our candles. If the digging affair is 
to be a long one, we might want them.* 

They went round and extinguished the 
illumination, and, Wyn having pocketed the 
candles, they approached the rock in question. 
Milly seemed to have forgotten her womanish 
terrors in her excitement. She advanced boldly, 
and scanned the ridge in search of the projection 
to which they must attach the ladder. 

* Is that it ?* asked Wyn, indicating a pointed 
fragment which rose about a foot above the 
ledge itself. 

' I suppose so. Do you think you can 
manage to fix the ladder to it ?* 

* I will try. Stand aside, lest it should hurt 
you.' 

After several ineffectual attempts, severely 
trying to Mrs. Urqhart's patience, Wyn sue 
ceeded in attaching the ladder. 

* I must go up first, because I shall require 
the ladder held steady for me,' said Milly. 
* Can you fix the lantern to me somehow ?* 

* Had I not better go up first and take a 
survey T suggested the consul. 

* No ; it would only be losing time,* returned 
the girl, now all in a flutter of excitement. * Tie 
the lantern to these ribbons,' she added, undoing 
the strings of a small tippet which formed part 
of her dress. 
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Wyn obeyed. 

* Thanks. Now, hold the ladder firmly ; for 
I am not quite as expert as a midshipman 
a-climbing the rigging.' 

* For God's sake, mind what you are about !' 
said Wyn anxiously, as she commenced the 
ascent. 

She went lightly and swiftly up, rung after 
rung, till she had attained the summit. She 
looked over the ridge. About four feet below 
it was a comparatively level platform of rock. 
Simultaneously with this discovery, she made 
another of a less agreeable nature — namely, 
that in this part of the caves there was an 
excessively nasty odour. 

* Come up !* she called out to her companion, 
who was awaiting the word of command ; and 
she let herself down on the other side of the 
ledge, where, in about half a minute, he joined 
her. At the same time he also became sensible 
of the foul smell which had offended the nostrils 
of the girl. 

* Is it not dreadful ?' she asked, perceiving his 
look of disgust. 

* Atrocious ! What the devil can it be "i Let 
me give you some brandy. You look as if you 
were going to faint.' 

* I do feel rather ill,' she murmured, leaning 
helplessly on the rocky wall. She was in fact 
deathly pale, and trembling violently. 
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Wyn hastily poured out some cognac, and held 
it to her lips. She swallowed it eagerly, for the 
idea of fainting under such circumstances as the 
present filled her with dismay. The consul also 
was alarmed, and repented of having yielded to 
her wish that they should prosecute their diffi- 
cult search alone. He now realised the grave 
responsibility of his position. Alone, with a 
weak girl, in that horrible place, on the verge, 
as he feared, of some shocking discovery ! What 
should he do if she were taken really ill .'^ How 
convey her back to the pure air and the blessed 
sunshine "i which they seemed to have left days 
ago, so long had appeared the minutes spent in 
those dreadful regions ! 

She divined what was passing in his 
mind, and compassionating his distress, made a 
desperate effort to rally her courage and 
energy. 

* Do not be alarmed,* she said, standing 
•upright, and forcing a smile. * I am all right 
now. But the first whiff I got of this abomin- 
able smell quite knocked me over. Whatever 
can it be ?' 

Wyn dared not tell her the horrible suspicions 
he had formed on the subject. He must invent 
something, and he was rather a bungler at 
invention. 

* I — aw — I fancy some animal — a goat per- 
haps — must have strayed into the caves, and 
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not being able to find its way out again, has 
probably died of starvation. It is its decaying 
body which infects the atmosphere, no doubt. 
I will take a little brandy myself.* 

But it is said that * Liars should have good 
memories ;' and poor Wyn had forgotten, in his 
perplexity, a fact which his sharp-witted com- 
panion, unfortunately for the success of his neat 
little fabrication, remembered. 

* A goat P she exclaimed. * Why, Captain 
Wyn, you know very well there are no goats 
about here ; nor sheep, nor donkeys, nor in fact 
any other animals given to straying — except 
men !' 

Wvn was rather disconcerted. 

* Pack-horses,' he suggested dubiously. 

* Now could a pack-horse have squeezed itself 
through that crevice ?* said Milly, who could be 
dreadfully matter-of-fact at times. * And would 
a pack-horse have waded into these uninviting 
regions for its amusement } You might as well 
try to make me believe that a whale has strayed 
into the cave — and through that crack ! — and 
got left high and dry on this side of the rocks, 
without even the assistance of a ladder of ropes! 
But whatever the smell comes from, I must arm 
myself against it, or I certainly shall faint. 
Kindly lend me your pocket-knife.* 

The consul complied, and Mrs. Urqhart 
proceeded to rip open her tippet, from which she 
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extracted a small quantity of the wadding, and 
inserted it in her pretty nostrils. During this 
operation Wyn was racking his brains to account 
more satisfactorily for the sickening odour. 

* Now if I keep my mouth covered with 
a handkerchief, I shall not smell it,* said Milly. 
* Do try some, Captain Wyn : you need not 
mind making yourself a little ridiculous before 
nie^ you know !* 

* No, thank you,' hastily replied Wyn ; * it's — 
it's too much trouble !' 

As if she were not the very person of all 
others living in whose sight he most dreaded to 
look ridiculous ! 

All at once he observed a change come over 
Milly's face : it grew very grave, and the faint 
colour which had revived there since she had 
taken the brandy again deserted it. 

* Captain Wyn,' she said in an awestruck tone* 
'perhaps it's a human being? 

He had expected and dreaded that she would 
ultimately guess the horrible truth, and he knew 
that it would be useless to prevaricate longer. 

* It might be,' he reluctantly admitted. 

* Murdered perhaps,' was her hasty conclu- 
sion. 

* Or a suicide,' suggested the consul, merci- 
fully anxious to prevent her thoughts from 
straying in the same channel as his own. But 
he was unsuccessful. 
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' Perhaps some poor wretch who followed 
HIM into the cave and discovered his secret/ 
she faltered, shuddering. * He would have shot 
him like a dog. He has shot a man for less 
than that.* 

* I vote for not jumping to rash conclusions,' 
returned Wyn evasively. 

*Well, let it be what it may,* said she des- 
perately, *it must not deter us from prosecuting 
our search. Now I have come so far, I would 
not turn back for fifty dead bodies ! Avanti t 

* Stop,* said the consul authoritatively, as she 
was on the point of advancing. ' I insist on 
your remaining here while I go and reconnoitre. 
You are a remarkably brave little woman, I 
allow ; but I will not permit you to test your 
courage too far. It might be too severe a shock 
even for your nerves to suddenly stumble over 
a — some very unpleasant object. Do not be 
obstinate,' he added coaxingly, seeing that she 
appeared inclined to rebel. * You must have a 
little consideration for a poor fellow. What 
should I do if you were to faint ? I have no 
water here, and I couldn't sprinkle you with 
brandy !' 

* Very well,' she said, unwillingly loosing his 
arm, of which she had taken possession. ' But 
you must not go out of sight.* 

* Certainly not. Now don't move till I come 
back.' 
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She kept her eyes fixed on his figure as it 
moved about in the dim distance, and pre- 
sently she saw it stop near a huge rock, which 
shelved inward in such a manner at its base as 
to seem in danger of toppling over. He 
stooped down, as if examining something on 
the ground. 

* Have you found it ?* she cried, her clear 
voice ringing out like a bell, far into the echoing 
caves. 

* Yes — don t stir !* he shouted. 

* Is it a man T was her next question. 
' Yes !' 

She made no more inquiries, but awaited, in 
horror-stricken silence, Wyn s return. 

Under the over-hanging rock he had found 
indeed a sickening spectacle. The corpse of a 
man, lying in the midst of a pool of coagulated 
blood ! Before attempting to make any in- 
vestigation, Wyn was compelled to fortify him- 
self with another dose of brandy, and he also 
took the precaution of rubbing some on his 
nostrils. 

The body proved to be that of one of the 
assistants of the Russian hospital, who was 
supposed to have sailed for Siberia some 
fifteen days since. 

The mystery of Hethcot's presumed know- 
ledge of the existence of the treasure was now 
explained. 
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This man, who probably understood English, 
must have overheard the sick stranger's recital, 
and, having conceived the idea of purloining the 
property, have taken Hethcot into his confi- 
dence with a view to his becoming an accom- 
plice ; knowing him for a kindred spirit, likely 
to engage readily in the vile transaction he 
contemplated. Probably they had quarrelled 
over the division of their booty, and Hethcot 
had killed the fellow. He had been stabbed 
through the heart, and a formidable American 
knife (the latest invention out for stabbing pur- 
poses) was lying not far from the corpse, which 
the murderer had evidently not thought it worth 
while to conceal, feeling certain that no one 
would think of penetrating to that part of the 
caves ; and even if they did, there was no 
evidence to show whd had been the perpetrator 
of the crime, or indeed that the man had not 
died by his own hand. 

* As I suspected — a suicide !* said Wyn, on 
rejoining Mrs. Urqhart. * He has apparently 
stabbed himself in the breast with his own 
knife : it was lying beside him — close to his 
hand.* 

* Is he a Japanese ?* asked Milly, in her 
excitement forgetting that the Japanese have 
quite a different system of letting out their own 
lives. 

* No — a European — Portuguese, I fancy,' 
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returned the consul, now lying with unusual 
facility. * A sailor, by the look of him.' 

* He put himself to a deal of unnecessary 
trouble to accomplish his purpose,* said the girl. 
* Why could he not have done it on the beach 
or the cliff? Or he might have drowned him- 
self, which is a much cleaner way of committing 
suicide.' 

* There's no accounting for taste,' observed 
Wyn, with a sickly smile. * There may have 
been some pleasant associations connected with 
this spot for himP 

* It's more than there will be for us !' said 
Milly. * But Fm glad you think he did it him- 
self. You really do think so T she added 
sharply. 

* I am sure of it,' returned Wyn. * I have 
never known Hethcot to carry a knife, while 
mostly all sailors do.' 

* True. Had he been shot, I should have 
been less inclined to coincide in your opinion. 
As it is, I am fain to believe you are right. I 
don't wonder at his ** absorbing" so industri- 
ously yesterday in the boat, if he had been 
paying a visit to this place. I trust the corpse 
is not near the bed of golden sand where you 
have to dig, you know ?' 

Wyn almost let loose an oath. 
' Dig indeed !' he exclaimed. * I mean to 
get you out of this infernal hole as soon as 
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possible. Pah ! Let us get into the fresh air 
and heaven's healthy light as quickly as we can !' 
Milly looked him scornfully in the face. 

* I did not think you were so chicken-hearted!* 
she said contemptupusly. (And she had pro- 
mised him, so sweetly, that morning never to 
be cruel to him again !) * Are we to relinquish 
our search, and is Miss Ord's property to be 
lost, simply because some madman — an utter 
stranger to us — has chosen to stab himself near 
the spot where it is buried "i Surely you — a 
soldier — should not be the first to mount the 
white feather !' 

* It is on your account I fear, not on my own ; 
and you know it,' he retorted bitterly, stung to 
the quick by her unmerited sarcasm. * If you 
insist on carrying out the programme, I am 
entirely at your service. I saw no bed of sand, 
either golden or silver, near the body ; so we 
will look for it in another direction.' 

And for once, goaded to deep resentment 
against his idol, he stalked along by her side in 
angry silence. But even Wyn could not do 
dignity with a spade dangling where, as a hero, 
a sword should have been, and a miserable tin 
lantern in his hand ; and Milly, stealing a 
furtive glance at him sideways, could not help 
smiling, from that superficial sense of amuse- 
ment which will sometimes co-exist with impres- 
sions and feelings of the gravest character. 




CHAPTER XXIV. 



CONFLICTING PASSIONS. 



^T had been feared at first that Francis 
would have lost his reason under the 
pressure of his frantic grief for the 
presumed awful fate of his wife. 

On recovering from the fainting-fit into 
which he had fallen at the caves, he had 
peremptorily ordered them to take him back 
there, and they had not dared to oppose him. 
He had then insisted on joining the workers, 
and laboured with a savage, despairing energy 
which severely taxed his already enfeebled 
frame. Many hours passed before he could be 
prevailed upon to touch food. 

' I cannot eat while she is dying of starva- 
tion,' he said ; but the demands of nature finally 
asserted themselves, and he angrily gave way. 

Some very unwise or ill-natured person had 
the cruel audacity to inform him of the surmises 
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which had been first entertained concerning the 
disappearance of Mrs. Urqhart and the consul. 

In an access of indignation Francis drew his 
revolver, and, but for the prompt interference 
of the bystanders, would certainly have shot the 
individual who, at such a moment, had presumed 
to repeat such a calumny in connection with his 
dead or dying wife. 

Still the random shaft had told, and rankled 
deeply in his heart. There were even moments 
when he felt half-inclined to believe in the foul 
slander ; and his arms would fall nervelessly by 
his side as he thought bitterly that perhaps, after 
all, he had been duped. 

* Better dead than false !' he muttered sternly 
to himself. Then the exasperating idea occurred 
to him that probably she was lying dead in the 
arms of the man with whom her name — his 
name ! — had been coupled in dishonourable 
terms ; and his sorrow for her awful fate and 
his own irreparable loss were almost effaced by 
indignation at her folly and imprudence ; for, 
however guiltless she might be of a darker 
crime, she had certainly committed a grave 
offence in going out boating with Wyn. 

To think that she should bring this scandal 
upon him who had made such enormous sacri- 
fices in marrying her ! For, though loving her 
with all the ardour of his unhappily-constituted 
nature, Francis secretly entertained the idea 
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that he had made enormous sacrifices in 
espousing a penniless girl like Milly, with no 
position to speak of, and who could not in any- 
way promote his interests — unless, indeed, this 
were to be done by being pretty, and graceful, 
and captivating, and bewitching all the men who 
came in contact with her ! 

He might have married a girl of high birth 
and great wealth. The position in which he 
hoped one day to be able to place his wife 
quite warranted such a presumption. And now 
to think that he had been, if not duped, yet 
disgraced by the monstrous folly of this girl 
whom he had exalted to a sphere far above any 
she could ever have hoped to attain ! It is true 
that had she married Arnold, her position would 
have been immeasurably superior in a pecuniary 
sense ; but, after all, she would only have been 
a merchant's wife, and, as such, could never 
have moved in the society into which he could 
introduce her. The Queen's livery, though 
backed only by a few miserable hundreds a 
year, was a passport into houses to which a 
dollar-grinder's millions were powerless to gain 
him admittance. 

As Francis went on comparing what was with 
what should and what might have been, his fury 
deepened and waxed until he had well-nigh 
persuaded himself he hated his wife, and should 
be justified in, endeavouring to procure a divorce. 

4S— ^ 
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But love dies hard; Of a sudden there 
rushed back upon his mind the remembrance 
of their first romantic passion, and all the 
tender associations connected therewith, flood- 
ing his brain with a thousand golden memories 
of past bliss, before whose resistless tide schemes 
of vengeance, cold calculations, harsh resolves, 
and unworthy regrets were swept clean away, 
and once more grief only reigned supreme in 
that wayward heart. 

He began even to coin excuses for her be- 
haviour in going off with Wyn upon this ill- 
starred excursion. Perhaps one or other of 
those gossiping old women had been torment- 
ing her again with some scurrilous insinuations 
about himself, and she, in her distress, poor 
child, he being absent, had imprudently poured 
forth the story of her grievance into the 
sympathising ears of Punch Wyn. The latter 
had done his best to soothe and console her, and 
in order to make her forget the annoyance, had 
invited her to take a walk with him, and then 
she — capricious, wilful creature I — had persuaded 
him to take her on the water. That Wyn was 
' spoony,' in a mild way, on Milly, was within 
the range of probability ; but he was quite sure 
(such was the revulsion of feeling which he had 
undergone during the last few minutes) that 
Milly did not care a ' rap ' for Wyn ! Time 
would prove what a mere canard was the 
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gossips' rumour, for, if they had not eloped (he 
laughed at the idea now) they would be found 
in 

Francis started to his feet in a sudden frenzy, 
groaning aloud ; the full horror of his darling's 
presumed condition rushing back upon him in 
all its intensity. 

* Great God !' he cried, raising his clasped 
hands aloft. * Spare my wife ! Mercy ! — 
mercy !' 

He rushed out, with the intention of returning 
to the caves. What right had he idling there 
while he had strength to handle a spade or a 
crowbar } Heavens ! how much precious time 
he had wasted ! 










CHAPTER XXV. 

THE DEATH NUMBER. 

'Tis not enough to say we're sony, and repent, 
Yet still go on, from day to day, just as we always went; 
Repentance is to leave the sin we loved before. 
And show that we in earnest grieve by doing so no more,' 

J HEN and where she had learned this 
exceedingly proper nursery -rhyme, 
Milly could not remember; but it 
came into her head while she and Wyn were 
prowling about in search of the bed of golden 
sand, and it struck her as being peculiarly adapted 
to her case. She had quickly repented of her 
unkind and unmerited taunts ; but refrained 
from saying so, because she thought it was 
absurd to be continually begging Wyn's pardon, 
and then offending again in the same way a few 
hours afterwards, as she seemed to have fallen 
into a habit of doing latterly. So she deter- 
mined to say nothing ; but to ' show that she in 
earnest grieved by doing so no more.' 
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Strong in this virtuous resolution, she meekly 
trudged along by his side in total silence ; but 
with a benign expression upon her little face 
which was meant to allay any suspicions on his 
part of her being * in the sulks/ They stopped 
at several places having a sandy appearance ; 
but on finding it to be of a very superficial 
nature passed on. At last they came to a 
hollow at the base of one of the rocks, which 
seemed to promise satisfactory results. It was 
certainly a bed of sand, though hardly of the 
requisite colour described by the enthusiastic 
young dreamer ;- in fact, prosaic persons would 
probably have called it dirty red. 

Ms it here where I must dig, Mrs. Urqhart T 
asked the consul stiffly. 

* If you don't mind,' responded the pretty 
penitent softly, with one swift upward glance, 
full of timid entreaty. 

Wyn coughed, and feigned to be very busy 
taking off his spade. 

' It seems pretty deep,' he said, driving in the 
implement viciously. 

' But it is not hard to dig, is it ?' cried Milly. 

* Oh no, quite easy, even for a chicken- 
hearted soldier !' was the cutting reply ; for 
Wyn, as soon as he saw signs of surrender on 
the part of the enemy, was obstinately bent on 
holding out. 

Dead silence. He went on digging spitefully. 
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Silence continued. * He'd done it now ! 
Perhaps she would not give him another chance, 
and he would have to knock under, as usual, 
after all/ 

He paused to rest. 

* What is that dark thing sticking out there ?' 
cried Milly, as a quantity of soil suddenly falling 
into the hole made by the consul, left exposed 
on one side the object indicated. 

He held the lantern close to it, and simultane- 
ously they recognised in 'that dark thing* a 
corner of the missing despatch-box ! 

A few minutes more sufficed to disinter it 
entirely. Wyn and Milly stared at one another 
for a moment, silent and rather awe-struck. 
Then the girl laughed, in childlike triumph, and 
said (of course), ' I told you so.' 

'Yes, indeed, you deserve the whole credit. To 
tell you the truth, I had very little faith in the 
experiment,' owned Wyn, as they moved off 
triumphantly with the precious casket. 

' I had much,* returned Mrs. Urqhart. * My 
dreams have been realised on several occasions 
in a manner quite as extraordinary.' 

* Well ! This is quite the most startling 
experience of my life, past or to come, I 
imagine,' ejaculated the consul, firmly hugging 
his treasure, yet almost doubting his senses. 

' And now for tiffin !' cried the girl gaily. 
' We have earned it, I am sure.' 
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They moved toward the ledge of rock at the 
point where ^they had scaled it. Scarcely had 
they reached it, when the ground began to heave 
and tremble under their feet with a violence 
which rendered it necessary for them to cling to 
the rock for support. 

' An earthquake I* they ejaculated in a breath, 
gazing, awe-struck, in each others face. Had 
they been at home, such an occurrence would 
not have excited more than a slight passing 
emotion ; but in that subterranean region, 
amongst those overhanging rocks and yawning 
chasms, in the midst of a dense obscurity which 
intensified the horror and magnified the danger, 
such a shock was well calculated to inspire the 
deepest terror. Nor was it one of that transi- 
tory nature with which they had been hitherto 
familiar. The ground continued to heave and 
quiver like the deck of some storm-driven vessel, 
and, to their excited imaginations, the huge 
rocks appeared to sway backwards and forwards, 
threatening to fall and crush them. A low 
rumbling like the booming of distant cannon 
now made itself heard, reverberating in a fearful 
manner through the extensive caves, now 
soundings above, now below them ; the sickening 
motion grew stronger, the rocks seemed coming 
closer ; a stifling vapour encompassed them ; the 
rumbling gathered force, and suddenly a terrible 
upheaving of the rocky platform sent them 
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staggering forward several paces. A wild, 
unearthly, blood-freezing shriek, such as, thank 
God, seldom comes from human lips, broke from 
the girl's pale mouth, and flinging herself into the 
consul's arms, she buried her face in his breast. 

At the same moment the large overhanging 
rock, near which lay the mutilated corpse of the 
Russian, tottered perceptibly on its base. Wyn 
involuntarily closed his eyes, and tightened his 
convulsive clasp on that slender, quivering form. 
The next moment there was a crash that made 
the rock against which he leaned bound and 
tremble, and which echoed through the awful 
cavern like the thunder of artillery. As the 
reverberations died away, he looked up, and 
saw that the gigantic boulder had indeed fallen 
forward, hiding for ever from the sight of man 
the loathsome remains of the ill-fated wretch 
whose cupidity had doubtlessly procured for 
him such a miserable end and such a stupen- 
dous mausoleum ! 

* Look up, my — dear Mrs. Urqhart,' mur- 
mured Wyn. In his agitation, he had nearly 
said * my darling !' * The danger is past, and 
we are safe.' 

And he reluctantly loosened his clasp ; for 
even in that moment of supreme horror and 
imminent peril he had experienced a wild thrill 
of ecstasy in holding in his embrace, for the first 
time, the object of his insane passion. 
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She lifted her face — it was white and cold as 
marble — and gazed shudderingly around her, 
trembling convulsively from head to foot. 

* It is past — there is nothing more to fear/ 
he said, still supporting her on his strong arm. 
He little knew what a terrible discovery was in 
store for them ! 

* Oh, how dreadful it has been ! like a hideous 
dream \ she panted. * I did not know what I 
was doing. That rock — it has actually toppled 
over ! Heavens ! suppose we had been be- 
neath it ?* 

* The poor suicide has a noble tombstone, 
has he not ?' said the consul. 

* He has indeed. But let us go, Captain 
Wyn. Let us get into the fresh air. I long to 
see the blue sky and the mountains, and to feel 
the salt breeze blowing in my face once more. 
It seems a hundred years since we entered these 
horrid caves. Tell me, is my hair turned grey 
with the fright ?' 

' Wyn held the lantern close to her bright curls^ 
and reassured her on this important point. 

He then proceeded to fasten the despatch- 
box — which he had dropped in order to sus- 
tain a fairer burden — to his waist, by means of 
the cord, and the lantern to Milly*s tippet, as 
before. 

* I can go down without a light,' he said. 
' Now, are you sure you feel strong enough to 
make the descent T 
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* Quite,' replied Mrs. Urqhart. 

And the consul descended first to hold the 
ladder steady. In a few minutes they were 
both standing at the base of the ridge, on the 
other side. 

' I wonder how the person who buried the 
despatch-box contrived to detach his ladder.^' 
observed Wyn, looking up. * He must have 
had one.' 

' At any rate, to go up by,' said Milly. * But 
perhaps he descended by simply letting himself 
down to arms length, and then dropping off. 
It would not be difficult for a strong and active 
man. You will have to sacrifice your ladder, I 
am afraid. Captain Wyn.' 

' It has served our purpose. Give me your 
hand. And now to squeeze through that slit 
again !' 

On finding herself beyond this crevice Milly 
began to feel her spirits revive. 

*We will take our provisions out, and have 
our little picnic in the open air,' she said, 
eagerly scrambling over the rugged rocks. 
' But surely we ought to be able to see the 
entrance from here!' she cried, suddenly pausing 
and peering forward. 

Beyond them nothing was visible but pitchy 
darkness. 

* How strange !' continued the girl. * I am 
certain that we ought to see the opening from 
this point. Yet k \s suW o^vte. dark,' 
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* Perhaps there's an eclipse, or something, 
going on outside/ suggested Wyn, beginning 
to feel uneasy. 

They advanced a few yards ; still there was 
no sign of daylight. 

* Mrs. Urqhart,* said the consul, very gravely, 
* you are very brave — you have shown it. Can 
you bear another shock ? It is all right, you 
know ; we are quite safe — that is to say, we 
shall be. But a slight accident has happened, 
I fear — Ah ! you are turning white again — 
you feel ill. Don't give way, I entreat you. 
Here — drink, for God's sake !' 

He caught her as she reeled backward, and 
held the flask to her lips. She had understood 
at once what description of accident had befallen 
them ; that there had either been a landslip, or 
that the rocks had given way at the mouth of 
the caves, shutting them in — perhaps for ever ! 
— from the fair light of day, the dancing blue 
waters, the glorious sky, the pure sweet air — 
OGod! 

She tried hard to bear up for the sake of the 
poor fellow who was her companion in mis- 
fortune : it would have been cruel indeed to 
have added to his sufferings, which she knew 
must be already intense. 

* They will soon hear what has happened,' 
he continued, mournfully watching her heroic 
efforts at self-command. * They will imagine 
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we are here, and hundreds will hasten to the 
rescue. In the meantime, heaven be praised, 
we have food and drink. Come, Mrs, Urqhart, 
you must take some refreshment immediately/ 

He gently drew her onward till they reached 
the place where they had left the provisions. 
He made her put on her warm sealskin jacket, 
and sit down on his great-coat, while he went 
and fetched the boat-cushions in order to make 
her more comfortable. 

' It was to have been such a jolly little tiffin,' 
she said ruefully, watching him undo the packet 
of sandwiches. 

* I was afraid I had cut them too thick,* he 
observed. * But now I wish they were three 
times as thick, and six times as many.' 

* Why, do you think we shall have to remain 
here long ?' asked Milly. 

' Some hours, I fear,' answered Wyn evas- 
ively. His private opinion was that their im- 
prisonment would last at least all night. 

* Why do you not eat ?' asked the girl, seeing 
that he refrained from helping himself. 

* I have no appetite,' was the response, though 
he was really hungry. ' With your permission 
I will smoke a cigar presently.' 

Mrs. Urqhart, who in general was blessed 
with a very healthy appetite, felt little inclina- 
tion for food just now, and with difficulty 
managed to dispose of two of the extremely 
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substantial sandwiches, especially as she found 
them also rather insipid, Wyn having forgotten 
to salt them. 

He poured her out a little wine, secretly 
hoping she was not very thirsty. 

* Put a little water in it, please,* she said. 
He added a very small quantity. 

* How niggardly you are with the water !* she 
cried, half fretfullv. 

* You might be thirsty before we can get out 
of this infernal place,' he replied, ' and we must 
be sparing with this precious liquid, which in 
our position is more valuable than either wine 
or brandy. Still, if you wish for more ' 

^ No ; you are quite right,* she interposed 
eagerly. * It would be a dreadful thing to run 
short of water. Forgive me for being so 
thoughtless ; and perhaps it's all for the best 
that you ve forgotten the salt.' 

* Have I ?' he cried joyfully. 

Under ordinary circumstances he would have 
blamed himself severely for the oversight. 

* I wonder what time it is/ said Milly, taking 
out her watch. * Three o'clock. Do you think 
they know about the caves being blocked up by 
now ?' 

* I should think so,' returned Wyn ; though, 
to tell the truth, he sadly doubted it. * If you 
will allow me, I will go and examine the nature 
of the block. Perhaps, after all, it is very slight 
— a meite crust of earth.' 
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But close inspection dispelled this fond illusion. 

' It will be a tough job for them, I am afraid/ 
he said, as he rejoined Mrs. Urqhart. * And it 
will be dull work for you, poor child, waiting 
here till they dig us out. However, we must 
submit to our fate.' 

' It will be something to talk about in days to 
come,' observed Milly, smiling wearily. ^We 
shall be looked upon by our neighbours as a 
hero and heroine of romance.' 

Wyn was silent. It did not strike him as 
being such an enviable notoriety. 

Milly soon began to exhibit symptoms of im- 
patience. 

* Oh, how long the time seems !' she yawned. 
* And I feel chilly now.' 

But scarcely had the words passed her lips, 
when she regretted having uttered them ; for 
Wyn now insisted on wrapping her in the fur- 
lined coat. In vain she protested, and entreated, 
and declared she was joking — he would have 
his way, and she was compelled to submit. Not 
having slept the previous night, she soon began 
to feel drowsy, and, leaning back on the boat- 
cushions, gradually fell into a deep slumber. 

Wyn softly covered her with the warm fur, 
and then sat watching her, as a fond mother 
might have watched beside her sleeping infant. 
His reflections meanwhile were sad enough. 

If, by some strange fatality, the affair of the 
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landslip should remain unknown in Hakodadi 
until it should be too late to rescue them, or 
supposing it should fail to occur to their friends 
that they were in the caves, what a fearful doom 
awaited them ! Was he destined to see that 
fair being, whom he loved so tenderly, waste 
and die in the agonies of thirst and starvation ? 
To see the peachy bloom gradually fade off that 
radiant face, and the light out of those sweet 
eyes, which merciful sleep had now for a brief 
space closed? * Oh, heaven forbid !' he groaned, 
and, leaning his head on his hands, Punch Wyn 
prayed fervently to that Power in which, erring 
man though he was, he believed with the un- 
questioning faith of a little child. 

It may excite the mirth of some, and others 
may feel inclined to weep, to hear that he wound 
up his petition in the same way in which more 
than thirty years before he had been accustomed 
to close his babyish devotions at his nurse's knees 
— with the beautiful yet simple formula known 
as the * Lord's Prayer.' Milly could scarcely 
believe her ears, and yet it was certainly Wyn's 
voice which uttered the pious words that 
greeted her on awaking — ' and lead us not into 
temptation, but deliver us from evil, for Thine 
is the kingdom, the power, and the glory, for 
ever and ever. Amen !' 

* And they say he is a bad man !' thought the 
girl, curiously watching him under shelter of 

VOL. ir. w 
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the fur, while tears gathered in her bright eyes ; 
for, indeed, it was touching to see the calm faith 
depicted in his handsome face, as he raised it in 
the earnestness of his appeal. No school-boy 
often years old could have looked more guile- 
less than did at that moment the deeply-maligned 
consul. 

* You make me feel quite ashamed of myself, 
Captain Wyn,' she said. * /have not thought of 
praying yet. Do you believe in its efficacy ?* 

* Most assuredly I do.' 

* Have you ever proved it.'^* 

* Yes, very recently. I have prayed most 
fervently that that poor fellow might not have 
toiled in vain, that the treasure he had accumu- 
lated for such a laudable purpose might not 
become the spoil of the robber ; and here it is !* 

Milly looked thoughtful. 

* I wish I had your faith,' she said. * But 
not one of my prayers has ever availed me 
anything.' 

* Perhaps because you prayed without faith/ 
returned the consul. * It is insulting to the 
Supreme Being to doubt His power while we 
are invoking His aid.' 

*You were brought up very religiously, I 
suppose T observed Milly. 

* Yes, but I am ashamed to say I have not 
done much credit to those who reared me so 
carefully.' 
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* / consider you very pious/ rejoined the 
girl. 

Wyn looked perplexed. He shook his head. 

* No, you are mistaken : I am very wicked. 
I should like to be a good fellow — something 
like Arnold, for instance. Now I believe he is 
religious. Had I met with the misfortune 
which he has sustained, I am afraid — indeed 
I am certain — that I could never have brought 
my rebellious heart to say, * *' Thy will be 
done." * 

* It may have been just a little difficult even 
for him to say so,' said Mrs. Urqhart, percep- 
tibly piqued at what she chose to interpret as an 
insinuation that Guy had not felt his loss 
deeply. * But your religious instructions will, I 
presume, have comprised the Ten Command- 
ments, and in one of them a man is forbidden to 
covet his neighbour's wife ! Mr. Arnold doubt- 
less remembers and observes this prohibition.' 

Wyn felt the reproof, and could not help 
thinking that, richly as it was deserved, it was a 
trifle hard upon him just then. Nevertheless, 
he refrained from responding, and, to change the 
subject, inquired of Mrs. Urqhart if she were 
hungry. He himself was well-nigh famished ; 
but he hesitated to encroach upon their meagre 
store for his own necessities. Luckily he had a 
good supply of cigars with him ; and, as Milly 
did not object to smoking, he had been able to 

44—2 
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solace himself to his heart's content in that way. 
But a man cannot live on smoke any more than 
he can upon air, or love ; and poor Wyn was 
beginning to experience a vacuum in an un- 
romantic part of his anatomy. 

' You must be starving/ said Milly. * I am 
hungry again myself. Shall we dine ?' 

* By all means.' 

And he proceeded to * lay the cloth.' 

* Do you think they will soon be here Y she 
said wearily, as she watched him spread the 
napkin on a rough stone. 

* Decidedly,' returned he, forcing himself to 
speak cheerfully. 

* Shall we hear them when they commence 

digging ?' 

' That depends on the thickness of the 
obstruction.' 

* How many sandwiches are there, Captain 
Wyn r 

He counted them. 

* Thirteen !' 

* // numero della morte /' she cried, shudder- 
ing, and turning fearfully pale. 

* What do you mean "i What is the matter ?' 
ejaculated the consul anxiously. 

* The Italians have a superstitious horror of 
that number,' replied Milly. * To such an 
extent do they carry this superstition, that on 
some of their hotels there is no room numbered 
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thirteen, because it is so difficult to get anyone to 
occupy it. I have a singular prejudice myself 
against that number. Please count them again ; 
you may be mistaken. Stay — give me the 
packet.' 

She counted them herself. 

* You have made a mistake — there are four- 
teen/ she exclaimed joyfully. 

* The ill-luck is to be mine then, it seems,* 
said the consul. * I certainly only counted 
thirteen — the " Death Number," as you call it !' 

* Don't let us talk about it any more,' said the 
girl impatiently. * Now I insist on your eating 
a sandwich and drinking a glass of wine before 
I begin.' 

He was compelled to obey. 

* Now we can eat square^ as the Yankees say. 
You've had one, and I've had one. I take 
another, and you take another. Don't make 
me angry, sir. If you refuse I will not eat 
mine.' 

He reluctantly took one. 

* Now a glass of wine each,' she continued 
playfully. * You first, because I see signs of 
rebellion.' 

* Listen, dear Mrs. Urqhart,' he said, gently 
putting aside the little eager hand which held 
the glass. * We might have to wait a great 
many hours before help arrives. I am sorry to 
damp your spirits ; but I wound to save. We 
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must eat and drink — at least / must — very 
sparingly. We have eleven sandwiches, two- 
thirds of a bottle of Bordeaux, a bottle of water, 
and about half a pint of brandy. I am not in 
the least thirsty at present ; but I shall be by- 
and-by, when the wine, which would only be 
wasted now, will revive and refresh me. You 
must take some, because it is several hours 
since you drank anything. Pray oblige me, 
dear Mrs. Urqhart/ 

He held the glass toward her appealingly. 
She drank the contents in silence, evidently 
considerably depressed by what he had felt it 
his duty to tell her. 

* How long can two persons live on eleven 
sandwiches ?' she asked dolefully. 

* They might support life for several days/ 
was the answer. ^ But let us hope that we shall 
not be called upon to make the trial. Still, in 
case of its being unavoidable, we would do well 
to be prepared. Thank heaven we have still 
plenty of candles. Our position would be indeed 
awful were we compelled to remain in dark- 
ness.' 

* I should simply go mad,' said Milly, shud- 
dering. ' Do put on your overcoat. Captain 
Wyn. You must be cold, and I am nearly 
stifled in it' 

* I really do not need it. This suit is very 
heavy. However, if it oppresses you, I will 
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relieve you of it. You can let me put it round 
you again when you wish to sleep. Will you 
take another sandwich T 

She declined, and Wyn * cleared away.' 

* What a dreadful state they will be in about 
us !' she said presently. 

* Yes ; more especially as they do not know 
we have anything to eat or drink with us.' 

* What makes you so sure that they will guess 
we are here }' 

* Because, naturally, not seeing us return 
either to tiffin or dinner, and finding that we 
were not at any of the neighbours , they would 
raise an alarm, and inquiries would be made 
about us all over the place, when Toyokitchi 
would mention our having borrowed his boat. 
Afterwards, on hearing of the landslip, or what- 
ever it is, that has happened here, they might 
fancy we had taken it into our heads to visit 
the caves, and had been blocked in.' 

* Might fancy !' ejaculated the dismayed girl. 
' Is there, then, a possibility that the idea would 
not occur to them T 

* No, no,' Wyn hastened to reply. * Where 
else could we be "i unless at the bottom of the 
bay, in which case, at any rate, the boat would 
have been found. But their anxiety will be 
very great, no doubt.' 

* And if Francis should return before we are 
rescued ! Oh, Captain Wyn ! what will he say 1 
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How he will sufifer! And then, it will look so 
strange, my having gone boating with you. 
Whatever will he think of us ? O God ! I 
shall go mad if we stay here much longer ! Can 
you hear anything ?' 

They strained their ears to listen, but no 
sound, save the sullen gurgling of the water 
below them, broke the appalling, tomb-like 
silence of the vast cavern. 

The hours dragged wearily on. They con- 
versed, in a desultory way, upon all kinds of 
subjects, but always returning to the theme of 
their present dilemma, and the chances for and 
against their speedy rescue. 

In a locker of the boat Wyn had found a 
large cloak, in which he had wrapped himself, 
and had been prevailed upon by his companion 
in misfortune to accept a cushion, of which 
there were several. 

Thus they sat, or reclined, among the damp, 
hideous rocks, with the lantern between them, 
dimly lighting their pallid, anxious faces, for 
long, long hours ; still no sound reached them 
of approaching deliverance. 

* I am so hungry,' moaned the girl, toward 
midnight. * Let us eat another sandwich.' 

* You shall eat one,' said Wyn, hastening to 
produce it. 

But she would not, unless he also took one. 

* If you were to fall ill, what would become 
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of me ?' she asked plaintively. * And if you take 
no refreshment, you will become so faint and 
weak, that you will be unable to assist me. You 
see it is not kindness — it is mere selfishness — 
which prompts my solicitude. Please let us 
eat square !' And she smiled mournfully up at 
the sad, handsome countenance bending so 
anxiously over her. 

Having eaten their meagre portion, at Wyn's 
suggestion they drank a small quantity of 
brandy instead of wine, and he then persuaded 
Mrs. Urqhart to try and sleep again. 

Warmed, and rendered somnolent by the 
spirit, she soon fell into another sound slumber, 
and before long the consul followed her 
example, having first taken the precaution of 
winding up his watch. It was three o'clock 
when he awoke. He listened anxiously for 
signs of coming relief; but the light breathing 
of the sleeping girl was the only sound which 
greeted his ear. 

* Thank God she is able to sleep, poor child !' 
he murmured, bending forward, and wistfully 
scanning the fair, unconscious face. * How I 
dread her waking!' he whispered to himself. 
*And yet, were it not so hard for thee, my 
sweet, I would rather we died together than 
live to part for ever !' 

He slept no more ; and ah ! what terrible 
apprehensions, what harrowing thoughts, what 
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bitter self-reproaches, ran riot in his brain 
during that painful vigil ! 

Six o'clock. 

Outside that dreary cavern day was dawning. 
The first rays of the glorious sun were lighting 
up the mountain-tops, and gilding the blue 
waters of the bay. Would they ever see it rise 
again ? 

Milly awoke as he was asking himself the 
question. She was cold, hungry, and fretful, 
and her delicate limbs ached in consequence of 
the hardness of her uncomfortable couch. 

Wyn soothed and encouraged her as well as 
he could, poor fellow ; but she listened to him 
with a wan, unbelieving smile which showed 
him that despair had settled, cold and heavy, at 
her heart, and that his words were vain. 

She remembered that in a pocket of her 
jacket there was a tablet of chocolate, part of some 
which she had purchased at one of the stores 
on the memorable morning of her walk to the 
point, with Fanny and Stephen. Wyn resisted 
all her efforts to induce him to partake of this 
luxury, and breakfasted off a cigar. 

Suddenly they became aware of a faint rever- 
beration like a very slight shock of earthquake. 
Both strained their ears to the utmost ; but it 
was a sound that was/"^// rather than heard, 
like the palpitation of one's own heart : and so 
feeble and remote it seemed, that for a time 
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they fancied it must be a mere freak of their 
excited imaginations. Then the joyful idea 
dawned upon them that it was caused by the 
strokes of those who were working to disinter 
them from their living tomb. But oh ! how 
terribly substantial must be that barrier against 
which those operations were being directed ! 
As the hours wore on, however, the sound, or 
rather trembling, grew more distinct, inspiring 
the unfortunate pair with renewed hope. They 
began to converse almost cheerfully, and when, 
about mid-day, Wyn prepared the tiffin, both 
being now ravenously hungry, the sandwiches 
and wine were partaken of with so little 
prudence, that only two of the former and 
about a glass and a half of the latter remained. 

* Never mind,' said Mrs. Urqhart ; * we shall 
certainly be free by dinner-time.' 

And the consul shared her conviction. 

* How thirsty I am ! The effect of the 
chocolate, I imagine,' she said presently. 

Wyn, at her request, gave her a glass of 
water. 

'We need not be so sparing with it now, 
need we, Captain Wyn T she observed cheer- 
fully. 

* I think not,' replied he. 

But as the day wore on they became less 
sanguine, and began to fear that they had been 
too prodigal. The noise increased, it is true. 
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and it was certain that deliverance drew nearer 
every minute ; still it was evidently yet a long 
way off. Six o'clock came ; but the relief so 
ardently longed for arrived not. Hunger again 
asserted itself, and this time the scanty supply 
of food was of course entirely exhausted. Wyn 
was fain to refrain from partaking of it ; but 
Mrs. Urqhart was so resolute in her determina- 
tion not to eat a mouthful unless he also took 
his share, that he was forced to yield. He, 
however, resisted all her efforts to induce him 
to drink, and authoritatively insisted on her 
finishing the small quantity of wine. After the 
miserable repast, which, to tell the truth, only 
whetted their appetites, Milly, who was reduced 
to a state of excessive languor, fell into an 
uneasy slumber, from which she awoke in a 
high fever, and with a raging thirst. She had 
evidently taken a violent cold, owing to the 
dampness of the cavern. Wyn was in despair. 
He had not the heart to refuse her piteous 
prayers for water, yet to see the precious liquid 
imbibed in such quantities alarmed him. What 
would she do when it was exhausted "i and how 
should he endure to witness her sufferings when 
without the means of alleviating them ? 
God ! would help never come ? 

It was useless to reason with her : she was 
past that. Cold, privation, fatigue, and anxiety 
had done their work, and the poor girl lay pros-^ 
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trate, insensible to everything but the terrible 
thirst which was consuming her. 

* Water — water \ she moaned. 

Wyn looked at the bottle. There was now 
not more than a wine-glassful. 

* I dare not give her all/ he muttered. ' If 
she could but sleep again !' 

With the merciful, if mistaken, intention of 
making her sleep, he administered half the 
water with a large proportion of brandy. She 
imbibed the draught with such avidity that she 
did not taste the spirit till it was down, when, 
raising her eyes to Wyn with a reproachful 
glance, she murmured : 

* How cruel of you ! I said water.* 

Wyn's heart smote him ; but he had done it, 
as he thought, for the best. 

* Don^t be angry,* he implored, taking her 
little hot hand. ' It will make you sleep and 
forget your trouble ; and when you wake, relief 
will have arrived.* 

But, instead of inducing sleep, the stimulant 
only increased the fever, and helped to render 
her delirious. Wyn was terribly dismayed at 
this unlooked-for result of his experiment. 
How anxiously he listened to the sounds of 
approaching deliverance, almost fancying at 
times that he could distinguish voices mingling 
with the clash of pick-axes and spades. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Urqhart tossed and turned 
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and moaned, talking at intervals incoherently, 
and every now and then abruptly calling for 
water. Finally Wyn gave her the last drop ; 
and now, to crown his misery, he himself began 
to feel thirsty, and, another horrible circumstance, 
he had lighted the last candle ! 

Toward midnight Milly sank into a kind of 
stupor, the result of sheer exhaustion, which 
lasted several hours. The consul watched over 
• her with agonised solicitude, himself consumed 
with thirst, and so enfeebled from long 
abstinence that it required an almost super- 
human effort of the will to keep from swooning. 
Now and then he swallowed a few drops of 
brandy to stave off the deadly faintness that 
was creeping over him. He must keep up for 
her sake. 

By-and-by she opened her eyes, and made a 
sign for him to come nearer. He dragged 
himself to her side. She was conscious now, 
but so weak that she could scarcely speak above 
a whisper. 

* I am sure I am dying,' she said. * You are 
stronger, and will last out till they come. I 
burnt the manuscript which you returned to me 
after my last illness, for fear Francis should 
find it. But you remember the story ? Tell 
him all. Entreat him to think mercifully of me. 
I did not plot to deceive him. I was the victim 
of circumstances. Tell him that though I 
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deceived him, I loved him — oh, so dearly ! — 
•and that I have never been false to him, even 
in thought. Be sure you tell him this, and that, 
with my last breath, I prayed him to forgive 
me, and to try and think kindly of me. Say too 
that — that I hope he will find some one more 
worthy of him than I — some good, proper kind 
of girl, who is not ashamed of her antecedents, 
and will never disgrace him as I might have 
done ; and I trust that she will make — him — 
hap — happier — than ' 

A jealous pang convulsed the poor girl's 
feeble frame, and the faint voice, which had 
quivered piteously toward the end, broke down 
altogether in a storm of sobs. 

Wyn could not stand it. Almost sobbing 
himself, he raised her on his arm — alas ! her 
light weight seemed heavy to him now — and 
implored her to be calm, and not waste her little 
remnant of strength in such violent agitation. 

* They are very close now/ he murmured 
encouragingly. * We shall soon be free, dear 
child.' 

Indeed, the welcome noise made by those who 
were toiling to rescue them was now become so 
loud that it quite warranted the supposition. 

Milly feebly pressed her friend's hand, and 
he, perceiving that she was calmer, tenderly 
replaced her on the cushions. As he did so,, 
the candle, which he had not noticed for some 
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time, sank spluttering into the socket of the 
lantern and expired, leaving them in total 
darkness. 

Shrieking madly, the girl flung up her arms, 
clasped them round Wyn s neck, clung shudder- 
ing and gasping there for a moment, then fell 
back insensible. 

Wyn was quite unnerved. His first impulse 
was to search frantically in all his pockets for a 
match ; but in vain. He then groped for the 
brandy-flask, and, in his nervous eagerness, 
knocked it off the rock. He clasped and chafed 
Milly's hands, calling to her in the thrilling 
accents of despair to speak to him ; he put his 
ear to her lips— she did not breathe; to her 
heart — it did not beat ! 

He could bear no more. Strength, sight, and 
sense forsook him, and he, too, sank to the 
ground in a death-like swoon. 





CHAPTER XXVI. 

' FROM THE JAWS OF DEATH.' 

|HEN at length the passage to the 
caves was cleared sufficiently to admit 
them, those who had toiled so long 
and arduously for the accomplishment of this 
purpose, fearful of finding their worst fears 
realised, hesitated to enter. 

Francis, Oleski, and Stephen, led the way. 
The American shouted Wyn's name several 
times, but, to their horror, no answer was re- 
turned. They soon found the unfortunate pair, 
whom; at first sight, they naturally believed to 
be dead ; MiUy, lying among the dark fur of 
the great-coat, white and motionless as a marble 
statue, Wyn on the bare dank rock. 

Flinging himself on the body of his wife, 
Francis covered her pale face with frantic kisses. 
He was, however, unceremoniously thrust aside 
by the doctor, who, on e.tamining Mrs. Urqhart, 
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asserted that she had only fainted, as was also 
found to be the case with Wyn. 

Oleski himself conveyed Milly into the open 
air, where she soon showed signs of returning 
consciousness. Francis accompanied them, 
without deigning to bestow a second glance or 
a thought on the man whom he had once so 
dearly loved. 

Wyn was, however, tenderly cared for by 
EUersly and Stephen. On collecting the various 
articles strewn about on the rocks, what 
was the amazement, and indeed horror, of all 
who saw it, at finding the long-lost, diligently- 
sought despatch-box ! It was lying under a' 
corner of the boat-cloak. Had they suddenly 
stumbled on a venomous serpent they could not 
have looked more terrified and dismayed. 

There was a moment of dead silence, during 
which they gazed wonderingly and vacantly in 
each other s faces. The spell was broken by 
Howard. 

' I will take care of this,' he said, taking up 
the object of their bewilderment, which no one 
else seemed inclined to touch. * Our brave 
friend has carried his devotion to the interests 
of an utter stranger too far on this occasion, in 
having imperilled his own life and that of Mrs. 
Urqhart in order to recover this treasure.' 

* What do you mean ?' demanded several in a 
breath. 
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* Why, I mean that my gallant consul must 
have come to know somehow, or at any rate, to 
suspect, that this box was hidden in the caves, 
and, with his usual thoughtless impetuosity, 
came off to hunt for it, without troubling any- 
body/ 

* Except Mrs. Urqhart,* sneered someone in 
the background. 

Howard's blood rose ; but secretly acknow- 
ledging how strong appearances were against 
his friend, and feeling that nothing could be 
gained by fighting in the dark, as it were, he 
wisely curbed his indignation, and contented 
himself with replying : 

* I have not the least doubt but what Captain 
Wyn had some excellent motive for only taking 
into his confidence his colleague's wife, and that, 
on his recovery, the mystery will be satis- 
factorily explained.* 

And the speaker hastened after the man 
whose honour he had so loyally and judiciously 
defended. Inasmuch, however, as those most 
amicably disposed towards the English consul 
had accompanied him on his removal from the 
caves, the young man's w^ell-meant harangue 
carried little weight. 

* Perhaps Hethcot's random shot was not so 
wide of the mark after all,' ventured to observe 
one, as soon as Howard had turned his back. 

The dark suggestion was received with 
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significant looks and shrugs of the shoulders, 
and followed up by a number of others equally 
scurrilous and unjust. 

True to himself, Francis no sooner discovered 
that his wife was neither dead, nor in danger of 
dying, than he began to entertain the most foul 
and cruel suspicions against her, and worked 
himself into such a state of rage and jealousy 
that he only awaited her recovery to wreak 
upon her his dire indignation, and let her know 
what an infamous creature she had now become 
in his sight. This laudable purpose accom- 
plished, it was his intention to send her to 
England, and at once sue for a divorce. 

To save appearances, he forced himself to 
show a certain amount of anxiety about her, and 
made frequent inquiries of Emma how she 
fared ; but refrained from approaching her under 
the pretext that the doctor had forbidden him 
to do so, lest his presence should agitate her. 
He had suggested to Oleski that until she had 
regained her strength, it would be as well to let 
her suppose him still absent from Hakodadi, 
and the maid was instructed accordingly. For 
he was not quite brute enough to assail her 
until she was sufficiently recovered to support 
his brutality. 

* Never hit a man when he s down,' was a 
rule [which Francis respected, and which he 
generously intended to apply in the case of that 
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pale, crushed flower, who lay struggling for life, 
while he, her husband, was planning for her a 
fate worse than ten thousand deaths ! 

While revolving these schemes in his mind 
he received a message from the consul to the 
effect that the latter desired to speak with him. 

Very unwillingly Francis obeyed the sum- 
mons. Wyn related to him the story of Mrs. 
Urqharts singular dream and their startling 
adventures at the caves, concealing the identity 
of the corpse which he had discovered in the 
same way as he had from her ; for he had a 
vague idea that in establishing that identity, he 
might be putting Urqhart on the scent of the 
person whom he believed had, either wilfully or 
in self-defence, slain the man. 

His recital finished, he naturally expected 
that his listener would make some comment 
thereon. But Francis remained silent, regard- 
ing his consul with a strange interrogative 
expression which puzzled and irritated him. 

* Well,* he said, * have you no observation to 
make on my story ?' 

* I was waiting for the rest,' answered the 
young man, looking steadily in Wyn's clear 
brown eyes. 

*What do you mean by **the rest?" It is 
finished.' 

* Are you sure you have not forgotten any- 
thing Y 
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A thought crossed Wyn's mind which sent a 
faint blush to his pale handsome face. 

* Urqhart/ he said, with sudden frankness, 
* you have something on your mind. You have 
heard or imagined something in connection 
with this affair which you hesitate to reveal to 
me. Out with it, there's a good fellow ; I hate 
mysteries.* 

* I should have supposed the contrary,' 
sneered Francis. 

Again Wyn blushed, but this time with anger. 
He had come of a haughty race, and found it 
hard, even for Milly's sweet sake, to brook the 
insolence of this upstart boy. 

* Your behaviour is very strange, Francis,' he 
said with dignified severity ; * I may even say 
impertinent. I can understand your feeling 
excessively annoyed at what has happened, and 
make every allowance for the anxiety and 
distress which you have suffered, and are 
doubtless still suffering on Mrs. Urqhart's 
account ; but I must protest against such open 
rudeness to your superior officer. Your words 
and your manner are utterly unintelligible to 
me ; but, as you are evidently not in the mood 
at present to explain them in a way which I could 
tolerate, you may give me this satisfaction at 
another opportunity. Good-morning.' 

And the indignant consul coolly turned his 
back on the young man and closed his eyes. 
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Francis remained motionless for a moment, all 
his worst passions boiling and seething up to 
the surface with a violence that almost choked 
him ; then, viciously setting his teeth and 
clenching his hands, he stalked moodily out of 
the room. 

On quitting the consul, Francis impulsively 
went straight to Milly's chamber. Their meet- 
ing was attended by a singular mixture of love 
and anger, tenderness and reproof, and a good 
deal of embarrassment on both sides ; although 
his graver doubts were instantly removed by the 
unmistakeable love and the simple, child-like 
penitence so legible in his wife's tear-filled eyes, 
the intense annoyance and disgust with which 
he regarded the whole business rankled as 
deeply as before. Milly related the story almost 
word for word as Wyn had done, adding humbly, 
* I confess I felt you would have wished me to 
wait until your return ; but I could not rest 
until I had tested the truth of my vision — and 
time was so precious !' 

* It is a most annoying and distressing busi- 
ness,' said Francis. * The whole thing is so 
ridiculous, yet, at the same time, so mysterious, 
that it may bear in our neighbours' eyes the 
worst interpretations. You certainly have a 
most unhappy facility for getting into trouble !' 

Milly did not reply. She was deeply morti- 
fied ; bitter tears of shame and grief were rolling 
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down her pale cheeks. What could she say ? 
She felt that her husband's observations were 
only too just. Something told her that this 
affair would go far to shatter the poor remnant 
of happiness left to her ; that she and Francis 
would never, never again be to each other what 
they had been ; that suspicion and jealousy were 
fast trampling out affection ; and she saw her 
last hope of winning him back to the old fair 
life extinguished, never to be rekindled. Oh, 
why had she not died in those horrible caves ? 
Then, at least, he would have forgiven and 
pitied her. 

Francis was touched at herevident suffering ; 
her mute despair appealed to his feelings more 
effectually than would have done the most 
frantic outburst of grief. 

* Never mind, darling !' he said kindly, taking 
her in his arms. * Let them talk if they like. 
As long as / believe in my little wife's inno- 
cence she has nothing to fear.' 

If he had stopped there she would have been 
in a great measure consoled, but after a moment 
he added : 

* It is a sad business undoubtedly, but we 
may " live it down !" ' 

M illy shuddered in his embrace, for she knew 
that, in spite of his tenderness, the sting which 
had penetrated so deeply into his soul continued 
to pierce and gall it. 
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After this interview with Milly, Francis 
called to mind the — to say the least of it — 
awkward explanation with Wyn that yet awaited 
him. He shrank from confessing his odious 
suspicions ; yet, on the other hand, how could 
he make the apology which he felt was due to 
his consul without laying bare the motives 
which had prompted him to behave so uncour- 
teously ? 

Mechanically, and without having decided 
how he should act, or what he should say, he 
went after dinner to Wyn s apartment, and, 
immediately on entering, was relieved from his 
embarrassment by the latter, who, having also 
for his part had time to reflect, now held out his 
hand to his colleague, saying 'gravely and sig- 
nificantly : 

* You need not fear to take it, Urqhart !' 

Francis gave his hand instantly, feeling 
almost grateful ; but the old warm love for his 
consul had died out of his heart for ever, and 
Wyn sighed as he relinquished the irresponsive 
fingers that lay so limply in his clasp. He had 
been proud of the homage and affection of that 
young heart. But a woman's fair face had 
come between them, and Wyn, who knew too 
well his own weakness, felt he had no right to 
resent her husband s coldness. 
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SKULL-STEAUNG. 



1 ILLY's dream, the terrible adventures 
of herself and Wyn at the caves, and 
wonderful discovery of the missing 
treasure, now formed the chief topics of conver- 
sation throughout Hakodadi, and numberless 
were the surmises, inferences, and suspicions to 
which those events gavebirth. Some disbelieved 
the whole story, and, although prudence re- 
strained them from uttering their opinions too 
freely, persisted in crediting the British Consul 
with having himself purloined and concealed the 
despatch-box with a view of eloping with Mrs. 
Urqhart, and that they had only been prevented 
from carrying out their intentions by the catas- 
trophe caused by the earthquake. 

Others surmised that having, under the influ- 
ence of strong temptation, appropriated the 
treasure, he had afterwards repented, or had 
been induced to make restitution by his com- 
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panion in iniquity, and that the story of her 
dream had been invented by them for the 
purpose of averting suspicion. Even the consul's 
best friends scarcely believed that the recovery 
of the missing property was the result of a 
vision : it seemed too improbable. They fancied 
that the robber, or robbers, had secretly con- 
fessed their guilt to Wyn, and, on condition that 
they should not be brought to justice, had 
indicated the whereabouts of the treasure, where- 
upon he and Mrs. Urqhart had conceived a plan 
for its recovery which would not be calculated 
to compromise the guilty parties. Knowing 
Wyns humane and generous, albeit morally 
weak nature, they could readily believe him 
capable of such an act ; and his few admirers 
applauded his courage in allowing himself to 
become an object of vulgar suspicion rather than 
betray those who had trusted to his mercy. 
The superstitious, and lovers of the romantic, 
were inclined to believe that the strange events 
had indeed been brought about by supernatural 
means ; and they set Mrs. Urqhart down as a 
decided * medium.' 

The suspicions of many pointed to Hethcot 
as having been concerned in the robbery ; but 
as this was not only in itself a serious charge, 
but might involve another still more serious, and 
there being no proof to support either one or the 
other, they shrank from uttering their thoughts, 
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though thenceforth the more respectable portion 
of the community * turned the cold shoulder ' to 
that gentleman. Mischief-makers did not fail to 
comment on Milly's long imprisonment in the 
caves with the man whose former attentions to 
her had been the subject of their gossip ; and 
the inferences drawn can be easily imagined. 
Francis, who too well guessed what was going 
on, suffered martyrdom, and his innocent wife, 
notwithstanding that he continued to believe her 
such, was at times an object of downright 
aversion to him ! 

A few adventurous persons visited the caves 
with a view of inspecting the spot where the 
treasure had been found, and to gaze upon the 
fallen rock, which concealed the corpse of the 
man, whom some believed to have been an 
accomplice in the robbery, and to have been 
slain by his companion, or companions in crime ; 
while others doubted whether any such corpse 
had been found by the consul, concluding it had 
been merely thrown in, as it were, to add to the 
plausibility of his story. Wyn volunteered to 
conduct his most intimate acquaintances to 
the scene of the catastrophe, and of his own and 
Mrs. Urqhart's sufferings. The ladder of ropes 
still dangled from the point to which he had 
attached it, and the spade lay where he had left 
it, upon the upturned 3oil. 

Francis was among those whose suspicions 
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had fallen upon Hethcot. He not only be- 
lieved him to have been concerned in the 
robbery, but to have murdered the man whose 
corpse Wyn had found in the cavern ; and this 
horrible hypothesis he mentioned in the pre- 
sence of his shrinking wife, who could not help 
admitting to herself that it was quite within the 
range of probability, in spite of Wyn's well- 
meant protestations that, as the wretched man 
had died by the knife, a weapon which Hethcot 
had never been known to carry, he could not 
have met his death at the hands of the latter. 

' I don't see why that should follow,* said 
Francis doggedly. * There may have been a 
struggle, and Hethcot may have possessed 
himself of the man's knife. If you had been 
able to identify the body, or if it could be 
recovered by some means, we might yet arrive 
at a solution of the mystery. I should like to 
see that fellow hanged. He's a disgrace to 
mankind.' 

They were at tiffin when this conversation 
took place. Wyn dared not look at Milly, and 
expected every moment to hear that she had 
fainted. 

* He has his faults,' he said quietly ; * but I 
cannot believe him capable of the awful crime 
of which you profess to believe him guilty.' 

* I, on the contrary, believe him capable of 
anything,' persisted Francis. * You cannot say 
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that I have no ground for my suspicions. What 
was he doing in the vicinity of the caves that 
morning when the young Prices and my wife 
saw him from the point ?* 

* Taking a pull. What is there extraordinary 
in that } You frequently do the same yourself 

* I cannot understand your defending such a 
rascal. If I were in your place I should try 
and recover that body.' 

* How, for instance T asked Ellersly. 

* By blasting the rock.' 

* At the risk of bringing down half the moun- 
tain and sacrificing other lives !' cried Wyn. 

* No, no, Francis ; such an idea is not to be 
entertained for a moment.' 

* It's a pity, dear, that your dream did not 
comprise the burying of the despatch-box as 
well as the unearthing of it,' said Francis, who, 
fortunately, had not been observing his wife for 
the last few minutes. * You might have helped 
us to identify the thief.' 

* I don't think it signifies now,' interposed 
Ellersly. *We have recovered the property, 
and that is more to the purpose.' 

* For my part,' said Wyn, * I am so weary of 
a subject which recalls to my mind hours of 
such intense suffering, such terrible suspense, 
that, if I could, I would forbid its ever being 
mentioned in my presence again. What do 
you say, Mrs. Urqhart T 
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* I am entirely of your opinion/ returned 
Milly. * I would willingly forget, if it were 
possible, that fearful episode in my life. I 
shudder to think of it/ 

* It is a very odd and very suspicious circum- 
stance,* continued her husband, obstinately bent 
on pursuing the disagreeable subject, *that 
Hethcot has never been near us since the night 
of the fire. And then his behaviour, I am told, 
when they first commenced operations at the 
caves was so extraordinary. It appears that he 
behaved like a madman.' 

* That is true,' observed EUersly. * The 
fellow was mad — with drink.' 

* Oh, you defend him too, do you T asked 
Francis, brusquely. 

* I tell you what it is, Urqhart,' said his chief, 
getting out of patience, * I shouldn't care a fig 
if Hethcot were strung up to-morrow, but I'm 
not going to play the part of detective, and 
hunt him to the gallows myself. What the 
devil does it matter to us whether he^is guilty 
or not ? We've recovered the property, and I, 
for one, am satisfied. Take my advice — let well 
alone.' 

* But in the cause of justice,' proceeded 
Francis, with discourteous pertinacity, * surely 
the matter ought to be sifted, and meantime the 
scoundrel ought to be arrested on suspicion.' 

Wyn found it hard to keep his temper ; it 
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was excessively irritating to be taught his duty 
by a subordinate, and a man so many years his 
junior. But an appealing glance from Milly 
checked the angry reply which sprang to his 
lips, and he said calmly : 

* I shall of course make an official report to 
the minister of what has happened, and hold 
myself in readiness to carry out his instructions 
in reference to the matter.' 

* And while you are awaiting them the thief, 
and, as I firmly believe, murderer, will coolly 
take himself out of the country !' 

* I hope to God he will !' mentally ejaculated 
the harassed consul. Then he replied aloud : 

* In that case let those whose business it is to 
catch him, do so. I myself will not undertake 
the responsibility of arresting a man on such 
slight grounds as those you mention.' 

The conversation was interrupted by the 
entrance of the constable, the expression of 
whose face betokened that he was the bearer 
of some important news. 

* Beg pardon, ma'am — beg pardon, gentle- 
men,' he said nervously, twirling his official 
cap; *but I thought I'd better come and tell 
you at once, sir' (addressing the consul). 

* They've been and gone and arrested Mr. 
Hethcot and the butcher, and taken 'em to 
the Custom House, on a charge of ' 

' Impossible !' shouted Wyn, springing from 
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his chair, with one furtive glance of anxious 
commiseration at Mrs. Urqhart, who was 
staring at the constable in blank horror. 

* They would not dare arrest two British 
subjects without a warrant from me/ 

* But they have^ sir/ replied Sammy de- 
cisively. 

* What do you say they are charged with ?' 
asked Francis, with eager haste. 

* Stealing bones !* rejoined the constable 
shortly. 

* Stealing bones!* repeated the three gentle- 
men, in a breath. 

* Skulls, and skeletons, and such-like, from 
the Ainos/ explained Sammy. 

Milly breathed more freely, and Wyn himself 
felt relieved. 

* I must look into this matter at once,' he 
said. 'Come with me, Sammy. Ellersly, 
kindly stay in the office till I return ; and you, 
Urqhart, oblige me by preparing the draft of a 
report upon recent events for Sir Cecil. Mrs. 
Urqhart, I wish you good-morning.' * 

And with a quick reassuring glance, intended 
to comfort and sustain her, he went out. 

Milly was glad to escape to the privacy of 
her own room, where she spent the afternoon 
in brooding over the startling events of the past 
fortnight, wondering, in a dazed way, how things 
were going to end, and what was to become of 
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her. That matters were approaching an alarm- 
ing crisis was very evident. The meshes of the 
net, in which she had been fluttering and palpi- 
tating for the last two years, were closing round 
her in a manner which admitted little hope of 
ultimate escape. 

If the thought of the discovery by Francis of 
her relations with Hethcot had filled her with 
horror and consternation when the latter was, 
comparatively speaking, held to be a respect- 
able member of society, the idea was now 
perfectly maddening. 

To find himself son-in-law to a drunken, 
dissolute vagabond would have been bad 
enough, in all conscience, for the severely correct 
and squeamish son of Noel Urqhart ; but to 
discover that he was thus closely connected 
with a man whom he himself had publicly 
branded as a thief and a murderer, would be 
literally unendurable — a case for blowing out 
his brains. 

One thing Milly had decided on — that she 
would never survive the disgrace of such a 
discovery. As soon as she knew for certain 
that it was unavoidable, she must die — she had 
made up her mind to that. 

It was not so easy to decide how. She 
pondered the matter quite seriously. 

Should she stroll forth in the gloaming down 
to the seashore, and quietly let those foaming 
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waves draw her into their cold embrace ? 
Should she open a vein in one of her pretty 
arms, and gently bleed to death in her bath ? 
Should she light a hi-batcki in her dressing- 
room, and dream away the burden of her twenty 
summers under the influence of charcoal ? 
What a pity it was that * the pretty worm of the 
Nile' was unattainable in the * Land of the 
Rising Sun !' 

You will observe that Milly's notions of suicide 
were very refined. She had no desire to blow 
out her brains, cut her throat, or jump off the 
top of the watch-tower. She wished to die 
gracefully and prettily, as she did everything 
else. 

You may think that this woman s character is 
far-fetched and unnatural ; that such childish 
frivolity could not possibly co-exist with the 
deep feeling of which she has shown occasional 
glimpses. My answer is that Milly s character 
is drawn from life, and that, therefore, I must 
not be held responsible for its incongruities. 

My story is (unfortunately perhaps) not fiction, 
but relates to real living human beings, who 
have loved and hated, suffered and rejoiced, 
and played their part upon the world's vast 
stage just as you are doing ; and for many of 
them the play is, in all probability, far from 
finished ! 



/V^- 




CHAPTER XXVIII. 

A COOL HAND. 

5N reply to Wyn's indignant remon- 
strances against the arrest of two 
British subjects without his sanction, 
the wily Japanese officials, as is their custom, 
shifted the blame from one to the other, until 
it was made to appear that no one was in fault 
at all. There had been a mistake — a mis- 
understanding — a blunder. Of course, the 
prisoners should be delivered over to the charge 
of the illustrious consul's own constable, and of 
course the illustrious consul would hold himself 
responsible for their safe custody. 

The charge against them was a serious one. 
They were accused of having violated the 
graves of the Ainos, possessing themselves of 
many bones, particularly skulls, and one Aino 
had missed an entire grandmother ! 

They, the Japanese, were quite willing to 
admit that Ainos were not entitled to the 
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smallest consideration on their own account, 
being mere savages and slaves, whom tk^y the 
Japanese, had a right to trample upon, and 
abuse, and insult to their heart s content ; but, 
being under Japanese protection (?), foreigners 
must respect them, in the same manner as they 
would respect the governor s cattle. An 
apology should be sent to the honourable 
gentleman for the slight mistake which had 
occurred, and an inquiry into the unpleasant 
matter held as soon as possible. 

The prisoners were then formally consigned 
to the guardianship of Sammy, who had been 
instructed by his consul to lodge them, for the 
present, in a small disused temple, which had 
been ceded to him after the fire, as a temporary 
dwelling for the constable and some of the 
servants. 

The butcher snivelled as he trudged up the 
hill, and told Sammy that it was his killing-day. 

* Don't fret,* said Sammy, in a consolatory tone. 
* You'll have plenty of time to kill up yonder.' 
And, delighted at his own wit, he chuckled 
merrily. 

Hethcot sauntered along with a cigar in his 
mouth, as jauntily as if he were promenading in 
the Burlington Arcade, his chief trouble for the 
moment being that his finger-nails were not 
trimmed, and his principal anxiety lest there 
should be no liquor at the temple. 
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So elastic was this man's nature, that he had 
almost got over the *loss of his property,' as he 
audaciously, in his own mind, styled the re- 
covery of the stolen treasure ; but a deep and 
burning resentment against 'that undutiful 
sneak of a girl * had taken possession of the 
paternal bosom, and he had made up his mind 
to * be even with her one of these days/ He 
did not believe in her pretended dream — not 

he ! It was her d d *cuteness that had led 

her to suggest searching the caves. He was, 
in a way, proud of her intelligence though, and 
even in his anger smiled to think that in that, 
at least, she was worthy of her father! The 
crime of which he was accused sat very lightly 
on his conscience. 

The idea of the Ainos making such a fuss 
about their old bones ! How ridiculous of 
them ! 

The facts of the case were these : 

The Anthropological Society having offered 
twenty pounds apiece for Ainos' skulls, Hethcot 
and a few other enterprising individuals had 
decided to * turn an honest penny ' by annexing 
a dozen or so ; and it was on this laudable ex- 
pedition that he, the butcher, the bird-catcher, 
the tea-taster, and the banker's clerk had been 
bent, when they so inopportunely turned up at 
Syganop6 the preceding autumn. 

On that occasion, however, they had failed 
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in their purpose ; but, nobly resolved to serve 
the interests of science at all risks, Hethcot had 
prevailed upon the butcher to aid him in a 
second and more successful attempt later on. 
They had returned to Hakodadi in triumphant 
possession of a large quantity of skulls and 
bones, and the skeleton of somebody^s grand- 
mother ! 

A heavy and continuous fall of snow having 
commenced almost immediately after their 
operations were completed the violation of the 
graves was not discovered for more than a 
month afterwards, when, however, a deputation 
from the Ainos presented themselves at the 
Custom House, in Hakodadi, to lodge a com- 
plaint, and pray for redress. The culprits 
were betrayed by a betto, who had watched 
them at their work. Having been grossly ill- 
treated by the butcher, he took this means 
of revenging his wrongs, notwithstanding that 
Hethcot had bribed him with a hundred bu to 
keep their secret, and also terrified him with 
threats of having him punished as an accom- 
plice in the event of his betraying them. 

A few hours after the arrest, Wyn betook 
himself to the temple, with a view to having a 
little conversation with Mr. Hethcot. 

It was a refreshing sight to see the latter do 
the honours of the * Joss-shop,* as he irreverently 
styled it, to her Majesty's representative. He 
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was lying full-length on the mats when the 
consul entered ; for, having eaten well, and 
drunk still better, he felt amiably lazy, at peace 
with himself and the world in general. 

On seeing Wyn, he sprang to his feet, bowed 
gracefully, and, with a flourish of his well-shaped 
hand, indicated a small dais of polished wood 
occupying a niche in the wall. 

' That ass of a butcher was blubbering in 
some corner over a bottle of Old Tom,* he 
explained, seeing that his visitor gazed about 
him as if in search of some one. The latter had 
forbidden the supplying of strong drinks to 
his prisoners ; but Hethcot, who generally 
found a way out of every difficulty, had bribed 
the coolie who brought them their food to 
smuggle in a couple of bottles of gin in a 
mattress. The childlike candour and perfect 
composure with which he made this confession 
were inimitable. 

*You mustn't blame Samivel,' he added 
jocosely, * because we have our little comforts ; 
and don't kick the coolie if you can help it.' 

In the whole course of his life Wyn had 
never had to deal with such a provoking 
individual. 

* I wish you to have every comfo7't procurable 
under the circumstances,' he said constrainedly; 
' but perhaps our notions as to what constitutes 
comfort may differ.' 
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* I shouldn't wonder/ returned Hethcot, with 
the most consummate indifference. 

* This is an exceedingly awkward affair about 
the skull-stealing,' observed the consul. 

* Yes, it is di grave business,* said the reprobate,, 
with a droll smile. 

Her Majesty's consul found it difficult to 
keep his countenance. 

* The worst of it is,' he continued, * that this 
charge may lead up to others of a still more 
serious kind.' 

* For instance ?' suggested Hethcot, lighting 
another cigarette. 

' You know all about the cave affair ?' 
' Rather !' 

* But have you heard that public suspicion 
points to yourself as having had a hand in the 
appropriation of Miss Woodville's property ?' 

* I believe the honours are divided.' 

* What do you mean ?' 

' That public suspicion points in two 
directions.' 

Wyn, in his conscious innocence, scarcely 
noticed the insulting insinuation, nor did he 
deign to reply to it. 

* You know that I found a dead body in the 
caves ?' he continued. * It is supposed that this 
corpse was that of a man who had met his death 
by foul means.' 

* I am grieved to hear it.' 
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* I suggested that he might have committed 
suicide ; in fact, I asserted that I believed such 
to be the case/ 

* That was prudent in you.' 

* But I am certain in my heart that it is not/ 
' Then it was hypocritical/ 

* Mr. Hethcot/ cried Wyn, exasperated at 
last by the man*s brazen effrontery, * your 
remarks and your whole behaviour are most 
offensive, and goad me on to speak to you in a 
very different way to that which I should have 
preferred adopting. Since you evidently do 
not appreciate the delicacy with which I have 
forced myself to treat this subject, I will 
dispense with further ceremony, and tell you 
plainly that I know you stole the despatch-box, 
I suspect you set fire to the British Consulate, 
and I believe you murdered Ivan Padlewsky \ 

If the consul expected to see Hethcot start 
up in a fury, and indignantly deny these daring 
and terrible accusations, he was disappointed. 

' Can you think of anything else while you 
are about it ?' demanded that gentleman, care- 
fully knocking off the ash of his cigarette with 
the tip of his little finger. 

* I might mention a crime committed in a 
gambling-house in San Francisco some years 
ago,' said Wyn sarcastically ; * but that would 
be irrelevant/ 

* It would, rather,' returned the imperturbable 
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prisoner. * And unnecessary too ; because, 
with the best will in the world, you can't hang a 
man more than once/ 

' You may pretend to treat the matter lightly/ 
proceeded the consul, * but, with all your assumed 
bravado, you will think it no joke when you find 
yourself in Shanghai Gaol, on a charge of murder/ 

* You will take care that nothing of that kind 
shall happen,' said Hethcot, with a peculiar 
smile. 

*/?' ejaculated Wyn, a vague uneasiness 
creeping over him. 

* Yes, you, yourself. I am perfectly safe as 
long as I have the protection and support of 
her Majesty's Consul. Can you wonder, then, 
that you find me in such a contented, indeed I 
may say jolly, frame of mind, under these afflict- 
ing circumstances ?' 

* I do not understand you,' said Wyn haughtily. 
Hethcot fixed his fine eyes full on the consul, 

as he replied in a low, steady voice : 
' Ask my daughter to enlighten you !' 
There was a dead silence for some seconds ; 

then he continued : 

* I suspected last summer that you were aware 
of our relationship, and recent events have con- 
firmed me in my supposition. I should have 
been hauled up long ago about that infernal 
despatch-box, if you had not known me to be 
Mrs. Urqhart's father.' 
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* Poor girl — poor girl !' groaned Wyn. It 
was useless to deny his knowledge of the 
degrading tie. 

Hethcot took no notice of the exclamation. 

* I must take the liberty of setting you right 
on certain points about which you are evidently 
in error/ he continued. * But first TU go and 
have a look at our friend the butcher.' 

And he disappeared for a minute. 

* He's all right/ he said, re-appearing, and. 
resuming his recumbent position on the mats. 

* The Old Tom has produced its usual effects, 
in the orthodox order, on him. First stage, 
hilarity ; second, ill-humour ; third, depression ; 
fourth, maudlin tears ; fifth, sleep. I was about 
to enlighten you on certain points, in reference 
to which you have formed a hasty and mistaken 
opinion. Have I your permission to do so i^* 

Wyn bowed stiffiy. 

' I did not set fire to the Consulate ; but I 
drugged the momban, and I am afraid that, 
while he slept, the mischief must have been 
caused by sparks from his hi-batchi. Dangerous 
things, those hi-batchis ! I did not murder the 
man, Padlewsky ; I merely killed him in self- 
defence. I found him lurking in the caves at a 
time when he had no business to be there, and 
suspecting him of felonious intentions, I very 
naturally remonstrated with him. The result 
was a desperate quarrel, followed by a struggle, 
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in which he got the better of me. I lay at his 
mercy — his great brawny hand grasping my 
throat, his vulgar knee upon my person. I 
knew he meant to murder me — I read it in his 
gleaming eyes. He drew his knife — a diabolical 
weapon as ever I saw — but, in his excitement, 
he let it slip out of his hand. I snatched it up, 
and before he had recovered from his surprise, 
poetical justice was satisfied ! Was it not a 
providential escape ?' 

Hethcot gave vent to a sigh of relief, and 
drank a glass of Old Tom. 

* May I offer you a little, Captain Wyn ?* he 
asked politely. 

* No, thank you,' returned the consul, with a 
gesture of disgust. 

He was revolving in his mind how to deal 
with the audacious individual before him. What 
on earth was to be done with the scoundrel } 
Of course, for Milly's sake, he must be got off 
scot-free somehow. But that was neither the 
time nor the place to decide such a difficult 
question ; so he rose to go. 

* I must wish you good - day now, Mr. 
Hethcot,' he said coldly, *as I have important 
business to transact at the Consulate. I will 
give instructions that you shall have every 
attention, and everything you require within 
reason, and will call again shortly. Meantime, 
I need scarcely caution you against making any 
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attempt to escape : it would only serve to 
complicate matters/ 

* Oh, make your mind perfectly easy on that 
score/ returned the prisoner airily. * I am 
quite satisfied to leave my fate entirely in your 
hands. An revoir! Give my love to Milly F 

Wyn turned from the wretch in utter loathing 
and abhorrence. On returning to the Consulate, 
he found Francis in a high state of excitement, 
and with a happier expression on his counte- 
nance than had been seen there for many 
months past. 

A mail had arrived from Yokohama, and he 
had received a letter from Sir Cecil, ordering 
him to the south on promotion, which was 
confirmed by an official despatch to the consul. 
The latter experienced a cold sinking at the 
heart on learning this news, which rendered it 
difficult for him to feign that satisfaction with 
which he was called upon to congratulate his 
subordinate on his good fortune. That despatch 
was the death-warrant of his sole remaining joy 
on earth — the pleasure of being near the object 
of his misplaced affection. 

What should he do in that wilderness when 
she should have left it "i And who would 
assist, advise, shield, and comfort the wretched 
child when she was far away from him — her 
confidant and defender "i She would find 
plenty of admirers (and a jealous spasm accom- 
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panied the thought), but who among them could 
take his place ? A selfish joy came with this 
reflection. There was some consolation in the 
knowledge that he had been to her what no 
other man could be. 
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